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ARTICLE  I. 

ISRAEL’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  B.  DENIO, 

BANGOR,  MAINE. 

The  prophets  and  psalmists  of  Israel  were  no  theologians, 
yet  their  attitude  toward  God  was  a  practical  statement  of  a 
great  theology.  In  like  manner  the  teaching  of  the  prophets 
respecting  God’s  dealing  with  the  nations  was  practically  a 
philosophy  of  history.  This  philosophy  of  history  was  there¬ 
fore  due  to  their  religion ;  and  Christianity,  which  has  the 
same  conception  of  God,  has  the  same  philosophy  of  history. 
It  contributed  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  religion  of  Israel ; 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  inevitable  fulfillment  of  Israel’s  religion.  It  there¬ 
fore  belongs  to  all  time,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time.  Inasmuch  as  this  philosophy  of  history 
is  found  most  fully  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Testament 
presentation  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  considered. 

I. 

The  jirime  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  history  was  Je¬ 
hovah's  purpose  in  history.  He  had  a  definite  purpose  in 
history  toward  which  all  events  were  made  to  tend.  This 
purpose  was  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  state  of  society 
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which  should  include  all  nations.  This  was  to  come  to  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  development.  The  fortunes  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  this  development  were  inextricably  bound  together. 
The  future  of  Israel  was  to  be  prosperous  and  all-glorious. 
Israel’s  future  was  to  be  an  ideal  future.  The  earlier  state¬ 
ments  of  the  ideal  gave  few  explicit  details,  and  little  as  re¬ 
gards  their  ethical  character.  Experience  taught  the  prophets 
that  evil  in  any  form  was  destructive  of  an  ideal  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  misery  of 
any  part  of  society  prevents  the  realization  of  a  perfect  society. 
Yet  the  future  belongs  to  those  idealists  who  believe  in  the 
coming  of  a  society  from  which  human  misery  shall  be  wholly 
absent. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Israel’s  philosophy  of  history  and 
religion  came  into  vital  contact.  Moral  evil  is  at  the  root  of 
all  social  evils.  Injustice  to  one’s  fellow  man  is  the  cause  of 
the  largest  share  of  the  sufferings  of  men.  For  this  reason 
the  prophets  wax  eloquent  in  denunciation  of  evils ; — 

“  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  children  of  Israel ;  for  Jehovah 
hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  land,  because  there 
is  no  truth,  nor  goodness,  nor  knowle<lge  of  God  in  the  land.  There 
Is  nought  but  swearing  and  lu’eaking  faith,  and  killing,  and  stealing, 
and  committing  adultery ;  they  break  out.  and  blood  toucheth 
blood”  (Hos.  iv.  1,  2). 

”  Wash  you.  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  yotir  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek 
justice,  relieve  the  oppressed.  Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow.  .  .  .  Thy  princes  are  rel)ellious.  and  companions  of  thieves; 
every  one  loveth  bribes,  and  followeth  after  rewards :  they  judge 
not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto 
them”  (Isa.  i.  10-17,  2:’.). 

The  prophets  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  They 
teach  that  these  evils  are  due  to  godlessness.  It  is  because 
Israel  forsalces  the  true  service  of  Jehovah  that  injustice 
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comes.  Men  will  do  justly  only  when  they  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  their  God.  This  was  clearly  perceived  by 
the  great  prophets.  The  only  safeguard  against  unjust  con¬ 
duct  in  a  man  was  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  It  must  be  a  fear  of 
God  that  could  not  tolerate  wicked  balances,  deceitful  weights, 
extortion  from  the  weak  and  defenseless,  oppression  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  and  selfish  luxury.  It  must  be  a  fear 
of  God  which  makes  a  man  forever  grieve  whenever  he  sees 
human  wrong  or  calamity,  which  makes  him  rejoice  when  jus¬ 
tice  and  righteousness  prevail.  The  great  sorrow  of  Israel’s 
teachers  was  that  Israel  gave  itself  so  largely  to  those  things 
which  could  have  no  place  in  a  perfect  society.  We  find  in 
Israel’s  philosophy  the  conviction  that  God  purposes  to  bring 
to  pass  in  Israel  a  perfect  state  of  society.  We  find  the  clear 
recognition  that  the  Israel  then  present  was  far  short  of  the 
ideal  which  God  meant  to  realize  in  the  Israel  of  the  future. 
Further,  the  root  of  the  failure  to  realize  the  ideal  lay  in  the 
lack  of  true  religion.  How  shall  this  true  religion  which  is 
the  indispensable  condition  for  the  perfect  society  prevail? 
Such  religion  is  lacking  because  Israel  did  not  know  that  it 
was  Jehovah  who  gave  her  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  who 
multiplied  her  gold  and  silver.  How  should  this  knowledge 
be  brought  to  Israel  ?  She  was  to  be  taught  by  affliction. 


II. 

A  secondary  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  great  world  powers,  such  as  Assyria.  They  were 
used  by  Jehovah  to  teach  Israel  to  remember  Jehovah  as  the 
Giver  of  all  blessing.  Hence  prophecies  of  calamities  which 
should  be  a  punishment  for  those  who  forgot  God  and  turned 
to  idolatry  and  consequent  immoralities  and  social  injustice. 
The  ideal  society  will  surely  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days. 
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But  there  is  a  straight  and  narrow  gate  into  these  latter  days. 
All  elements  in  Israel’s  life  discordant  with  God’s  ideal  so¬ 
ciety  must  be  purified  out  of  her  life.  This  great  purification 
is  known  among  the  prophets  as  the  “  day  of  Jehovah.”  It 
is  a  great  historical  crisis,  when  the  forces  quietly  working  in 
human  history  come  into  clear  and  even  spectacular  manifes¬ 
tation.  The  condition  of  Europe  during  the  past  year  has 
been  a  prophetic  day  of  Jehovah.  One  prophet  sketched  it 
thus ; —  ' 

“Tile  }?reat  day  of  Jehovah  Is  near,  it  is  near  and  hastetli  greatly, 
even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  Jehovah;  the  mighty  man  crieth  there 
bitterly.  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess, 
a  day  of  <  loiids  and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the  tnimiiel  and  alarm, 
against  the  fortified  cities,  and  against  the  high  battlements”  (Zeph. 
i.  14-15). 

.‘We  have  endured  a  generation  of  mawkish  sentimentalizing 
about  the  crude  Hebraistic  conception  of  Jehovah  which  could 
talk  about  his  wrath,  his  fury,  his  jealousy.  What  the  pro¬ 
phet  meant  by  it  is  now  seen  written  larger  than  ever  before 
in  human  history.  In  the  holy  love  of  God  there  is  a  wrath 
at  human  sin ;  and  J  ehovah  gives  the  nations  over  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  sin,  in  order  to  purify  them.  Just  as  Israel’s 
conception  of  God’s  character  gave  character  to  the  ideal  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  future,  so  Israel’s  conception  of  God’s  relation  to 
the  world  dominated  Israel’s  conception  of  the  progress  of 
history,  Israel  and  other  nations  might  work  to  bring  to  pass 
this  purpose  of  God,  or  they  might  attempt  to  bring  their  own 
purposes  to  pass.  They  would  contribute  willingly  or  unwill¬ 
ingly  to  God’s  purpose.  Jehovah  the  God  of  history  is  using 
the  nations  of  this  world  to  bring  to  pass  his  sovereign  pur¬ 
pose  of  reigning  over  all  the  earth  in  righteousness  and  peace. 
It  is  not  in  the  mind  of  human  rulers  to  be  used  by  a  divine 
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ruler.  Israel’s  teachers  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that, 
willing  or  unwilling,  the  mightiest  kings  were  but  Jehovah’s 
servants.  A  Pharaoh  might  say,  “  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I 
should  hearken  unto  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?”  He  was 
made  to  feel  the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  then  he  was  told :  “  In 
very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  made  thee  to  stand,  to  show 
thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth”  (Ex.  ix.  10).  This,  then,  was  the  significance 
in  history  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  days  of  Moses.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is  thus  given :  “  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee:  the  residue  of  wrath  shalt  thou  gird  upon  thee”  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  10). 

What  is  the  significance  of  Assyria  in  human  history?  For 
a  thousand  years  it  existed  a  great  kingdom.  During  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  it  domineered  and  plundered  neighbors  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Its  meaning  for  all  time  is  thus  declared: — 

“  IIo  Assyriiui.  tlie  rod  of  mine  siiisrer,  the  staff  in  whose  hand  is 
mine  in<li«nation  I  I  will  send  liim  ajjain^^t  a  profane  nation,  and 
asiainst  the  pe<»ple  of  niy  wratli  will  I  Kive  him  a  cliarge,  to  take 
the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the 
mire  of  the  streets.  TIowheit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his 
lieart  think  so :  hut  it  is  in  ids  Iteart  to  destroy,  and  to  cut  off 
nations  not  a  few.  For  he  saith.  Are  not  my  princes  all  of  them 
kinsjs?  Is  not  Calno  as  (’arcliemisli?  is  not  Hamath  as  Arpad?  is 
not  Samari.a  as  Damascus?  As  iny  hand  hath  found  tlie  kingdoms 
of  tlie  idols,  whose  trraven  imaj;es  did  excel  tliem  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Samaria;  shall  I  not,  as  1  Imve  done  unto  Samaria  and 
lier  idols,  so  do  to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols? 

“  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  i)ass,  tliat.  when  the  Lord  hath  per¬ 
formed  his  whole  work  uiM)n  mount  Zion  and  on  .Terusalem,  I  W’ill 
punisli  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  kiiV4  of  Assyria,  and  the 
Klory  of  his  Id^h  looks.  For  he  hath  said.  Tty  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdtnn ;  for  I  have  understanding: 
and  I  have  removed  the  Imunds  of  flie  peoples,  and  have  rohbefl 
their  treasures,  and  like  a  valiant  man  1  have  brought  down  them 
that  sit  on  thrones :  and  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches 
<*f  the  peoples;  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  forsaken,  have 
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I  gathered  all  the  earth :  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing, 
or  that  opened  the  mbuth,  or  chirped. 

“  Shall  the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith? 
shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  wieldeth  it?  as  if  a 
rod  should  wield  them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as  if  a  staff  should  lift 
up  him  that  is  not  wood?”  (Isa.  x.  5-15). 

Here  is  the  warning  for  every  people  that  rely  upon  brute 
force.  What  was  the  divine  estimate  of  Babylon? 

“  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,  O  daughter  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  mistress  of  king¬ 
doms.  I  was  wroth  with  my  people,  I  profaned  mine  inheritance, 
and  gave  them  into  thy  hand ;  thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy ; 
111*011  the  aged  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke.  And  thou 
saidst,  I  shall  be  mistress  for  ever;  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay 
these  things  to  thy  heart,  neither  didst  remember  the  latter  end 
thereof. 

Now  therefore  hear  this,  thou  that  art  given  to  ideasures,  that 
sittest  securely,  that  sayest  in  thy  heart,  1  am,  ami  there  is  none 
else  besides  me;  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know 
the  loss  of  children:  but  tliese  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a 
moment  in  one  day,  tiie  loss  of  children,  ami  widowhood ;  in  their 
full  measure  shall  they  come  upon  thee,  in  tiie  multitude  of  thy 
sorceries,  and  the  great  abundance  of  thine  enchantments.  Fur 
thou  hast  trusted  in  tiiy  wickedness;  thou  hast  sahl.  None  seetii 
me;  tliy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  perverted  thee;  and 
thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  else  besides 
me.  Therefox'e  shall  evil  come  upon  tliee;  thou  shalt  not  know  the 
dawning  thereof :  and  mischief  sliall  fall  upon  tliee ;  thou  shalt  not 
l)e  able  to  put  it  away :  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  tliee  sud- 
•lenly,  which  thou  knowest  not”  (Isa.  xlvii.  5-11). 

Jehovah  uses  the  nations  of  the  earth,  even  the  mightiest, 
as  his  instruments  to  accomplish  his  einls.  If  they  do  evil, 
they  will  be  punished.  So  far  as  they  serve  his  purpose  he 
uses  them.  When  that  purpose  is  accomplished  he  flings  them 
aside,  turns  their  energies  to  their  own  destruction.  Drunk 
with  success,  the  great  empires  Assyria  and  Babylon  indulged 
in  awful  cruelties.  Their  bas-reliefs  flaunt  them  before  the 
eyes  of  our  generation.  These  empires  knew  no  power  above 
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them.*  It  is  conceivable  that  men  in  them  had  some  misgivings 
about  their  practices.  But  their  power  was  such  that  sentence 
against  their  evil  works  was  not  executed  speedily,  and  their 
heart  was  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  Nevertheless,  Israel’s 
philosophy  of  history  became  so  completely  wrought  into  the 
thought  of  Israel  that  even  the  pessimist  Qoheleth  could  say ; — 

“  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  ix)or.  and  the  violent  taking 
away  nf  justice  and  righteousness  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the 
matter;  for  one  higher  tlian  ttie  high  regardeth,  and  there  are 
higher  than  they”  (Eccl.  v.  M). 

Hear  the  ring  of  triumph  in  the  words  “  and  there  are  higher 
than  they  ” ! 

Judgment  on  the  great  world  empires  and  their  ruin  is  not 
the  final  word  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Israel  and  they  are 
alike  to  become  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  after  their 
discipline. 

“The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  they  that  vex  Ju¬ 
dah  shall  he  cut  off:  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah 
shall  not  vex  Ephraim”  (Isa.  xi.  13). 

“  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 
Assyria,  a  blessing  in  tbe  midst  of  the  earth;  for  that  Jehovah  of 
hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying.  Blessed  l^e  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Isi*ael  mine  inheritance”  (Isa. 
xix.  24  f.  ). 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  i)ass  in  the  latter  days,  that  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah’s  house  shall  he  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.  .\nd  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
.Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths:  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
Jehovah  from  .Jerusalem.  And  he  will  judge  between  the  nations, 
and  will  decide  concerning  many  peoples ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  na¬ 
tion  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more”  (Isa.  ii.  2-4). 
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III. 

Consider  now  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  Israel  which 
gained  this  philosophy  of  history.  It  was  one  of  the  weakest 
of  nations.  On  the  one  side  of  it  was  Egypt,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  world  powers  of  even  thousands  of 
years.  North  of  Israel  were  the  remains  of  the  Hittite  Em¬ 
pire.  A  little  farther  east,  and  the  successor  to  the  old  Hittite 
Empire,  was  the  Assyrian  Empire,  then  the  Babylonian,  and 
later  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Before  these  peoples, 
Israel  seemed,  relatively,  as  helpless  as  Belgium  alone  against 
Gemiany.  Yet  in  Israel  was  the  religion  of  the  future,  the 
faith  that  its  Jehovah  was  the  true  God,  that  he  alone  ruled  the 
nations,  that  the  gods  named  and  worshiped  by  the  mightiest 
world  powers  had  no  power,  that  the  only  God  who  had  power 
was  the  God  of  this  tiny  people,  scorned  and  sometimes 
crushed  by  the  great  empires ;  and  that  this  God  was  using  the 
greatest  of  these  nations  as  his  tools,  the  greatest  kings  as  his 
bond  servants.  Israel’s  philosophy  of  history  was  wholly  a 
spiritual  one.  The  goal  of  the  development  of  Israel  was 
spiritual.  Beginning  in  the  bosom  of  a  materialistic  polythe¬ 
ism  it  gradually  dropped  one  unspiritual  element  of  religion 
after  another  until  it  culminated  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  this  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  Israel  which 
has  made  Israel  the  most  significant  people  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Does  any  one  doubt  this  statement?  Let  him  re¬ 
move  from  the  life  of  the  world  everything  due  to  Israel,  and 
then  estimate  the  relative  value  of  what  remains.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Israel’s  significance  in  the  world’s  history?  It  is 
that  spiritual  power  is  the  one  power  which  makes  a  nation 
great. 

Extent  of  territory,  physical  bulk,  material  wealth,  brute 
force,  never  made  any  contribution  of  appreciable  value  to  the 
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|X)wer  of  Israel  or  to  its  value  in  tire  world’s  history.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  at  times  in  startling  contrast  to  the  forces 
in  Israel’s  history  which  were  contributing’  to  the  development 
of  its  true  greatness.  The  power  of  Israel,  then,  is  spiritual. 
IPhat  gaz’C  it  this  pozeer?  It  was  not  territorial  greatnessr 
The  people  of  Israel  had  a  smaller  country  than  either  Hol¬ 
land  or  Belgium,  little  if  any  larger  than  New  Hampshire. 
Under  David  they  subjected  additional  territory,  not  more 
than  four  times  as  great  as  their  own.  This  was  held  little 
more  than  a  generation,  and  then  the  empire  of  David  disin¬ 
tegrated,  losing  all  conquests,  and  it  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  kingdoms. 

Was  it  because  of  great  intluence  on  contemporary  peo¬ 
ples?  The  history  of  the  peoples  adjacent  to  ancient  Israel 
record  or  show  but  slight  influence  from  Israel.  Israel’s  di¬ 
rect  influence  upon  the  world  has  Ijeen  almost  wholly  through 
its  matured  form.  i.e.  through  Christianity. 

Was  it  because  of  a  history  filled  with  great  national 
achievements,  such  as  men  love  to  glorify?  Israel’s  external 
history  had  comparatively  few  achievements  of  this  sort.  Is¬ 
rael  had  a  race  history  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
achievements  of  the  establishment  of  the  Davidic  kingdom, 
which  lasted  two  scant  generations,  a  few  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  against  invaders,  and  the  glory  of  the  Maccabean  heroic 
age  do  not  sum  up  enough  national  achievements  to  entitle 
Israel  to  great  power  upon  contemporaries  or  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations.  On  the  contrary,  Israel  existed  some  generations  as 
a  collection  of  scattered  tribes  without  national  spirit,  later  it 
lived  in  two  mutually  hostile  kingdoms  side  by  side,  harried 
more  or  less  constantly  by  neighbors,  until  first  the  larger  king¬ 
dom  was  conquered  and  a  large  part  of  the  race  taken  away 
into  exile,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  smaller  kingdom 
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underwent  the  same  fate.  For  four  hundred  years  the  race 
was  subjected  to  the  rule  of  world  monarchies  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  was  chiefly  that  of  brute  force.  The  flame  of  national 
life  blazed  up  in  the  Maccabean  time,  dying  down  within  a 
generation,  and  in  the  embers  little  was  left  but  the  heat  of 
sordid  ambitions. 

The  great  value  of  Israel  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  made  Chris¬ 
tianity  possible.  It  was  the  preparatory  stage,  the  preliminary 
stage ;  in  its  very  nature  it  ever  pointed  forward  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  which  was  the  only  possible  fulfillment  of  it.  Without 
Israel  there  would  have  been  no  spiritual  preparation  for  the 
Gospel. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  material  bulk,  of  force,  if  the 
most  significant  race  in  the  world’s  history  has  all  its  signifi¬ 
cance  apart  from  those  forms  of  greatness  which  appeal  to  the 
senses,  e.xcept  in  those  struggles  to  perpetuate  its  physical 
existence?  What  is  the  meaning  of  physical  greatness  if 
Israel  has  so  secure  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  world  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  even  though  the  physical  descendants  of  old 
Israel  were  obliterated  from  the  human  race?  Indeed,  its 
spiritual  power  is  such  that  if  it  could  be  obliterated  from  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  and  memory  we  should  lapse  into  barbarism. 
Material  bulk,  physical  force,  bigness,  have  no  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  simply  from  the  spiritual  ends  of  which  they  may 
be  servants. 

The  value  of  the  spirit  in  nations  is  seen  elsewhere  also. 
Two  other  peoples  have  left  a  profound  im])ress  on  modern 
civilization.  Their  homes  were  Greece  and  Italy.  The  cen¬ 
ters  of  their  life  were  Athens  and  Rome. 

The  significance  of  Greece  did  not  culminate  in  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander.  These  enlarged  the  si)here  in  which 
Greek  culture  was  operative.  They  also  gave  the  first  great 
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illustration  in  human  history  of  the  intensity  of  the  power 
which  the  development  of  the  free  spirit  of  man  could  place 
in  the. hand  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  coordinate  diverse  and 
even  discordant  elements.  The  force  and  power  of  the  free 
spirit  of  man  was  seen  at  Marathon ;  devotion  to  duty  and 
country,  at  Thermopylae.  Salamis  told  the  world  of  the  might 
of  free  men  when  arrayed  against  brute  masses  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  despot.  The  freedom  which  was  the  breath  of  life 
to  a  Greek  was  merely  that  expression  of  the  human  spirit 
which  was  indispensable  for  his  varied  self-expression  in  art 
and  in  thought  and  literature.  This  freedom  was  not  created 
at  Marathon,  it  was  not  improvised  at  Salamis.  Already  for 
centuries,  as  seen  from  Homer  to  Archilochus  and  Simonides, 
the  Greek  spirit  was  one  of  free  and  unfettered  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Salamis  w^as  the  reply  of  Greece  to  the  Persian’s  de¬ 
mand  that  Greece  surrender  her  liberties.  Then  came  that 
flowering  of  Greek  genius  in  art,  literature  and  thought  w’hich 
ceased  when  Greek  culture  was  subordinated  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanxes.  The  literature  of  Greece  from  Tischylus  to 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  and  her  art,  are  expressions  of 
the  human  soul  beside  which  all  Greek  empires  or  kingdoms 
have  but  the  slightest  significance  for  human  history. 

Thus  with  Rome.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic,  oligarchical 
though  it  was,  there  was  a  sort  of  freedom.  Its  choicest  fruit 
was  the  ideal  of  justice  —  impartial  law,  impartial  justice.  No 
choicer  contribution  than  this  has  come  to  us  from  Rome. 
Her  breadth  of  territory,  the  strength  of  her  legions  —  the 
roads  upon  which  they  marched  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
Upper  Egypt,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  in  both 
Europe  and  Africa,  from  the  Danube  and  Rhine  rivers  to  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  —  these  may  kindle  our  admiration.  They 
all  belong  to  past  history.  Her  idea  of  law  belongs  to  all  time. 
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H'cre  our  generation  is  her  debtor,  and  so  must  be  every  gen¬ 
eration  to  come.  Even  as  her  language  is  woven  into  ours, 
so  is  her  great  thought  of  law  an  abiding  legacy  in  European 
civilization.  The  real  significance  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  was 
spiritual.  The  material  framework  of  life  had  its  value  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  the  spiritual  forces  room  and  protection 
for  their  development.  Does  not  the  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  extent  and  power,  count  for  greatness? 
No  more  than  the  forgotten  greatness  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
with  its  deification  of  brute  force.  The  great  glory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  not  even  its  law,  but  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  its  own  will,  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  run  to  and  fro  until  it  had  encircled  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic. 

Physical  force  achieves  greatness  only  when  it  is  the  direct 
expression  of  a  great  spiritual  reality.  Such  was  the  intensity 
of  force  with  which  Israel  defended  the  purity  of  its  religion, 
not  least  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  Maccabees.  Such  was  the 
might  of  freedom  when  the  Greeks  shattered  the  forces  of 
the  Persian  kings.  Such  was  the  spiritual  value  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  energies  of  the  Hollanders  when  they  began  their  eighty 
years’  war  to  defend  their  spiritual  freedom  and  ended  by 
securing  their  civil  lil>erty.  When  that  contest  began,  the  op¬ 
pressor,  Spain,  not  only  bulked  the  largest  of  all  the  nations, 
but  also  controlled  greater  resources  than  those  of  atiy  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  Spain  was  the  exponent  of  the  mili¬ 
tarism  of  that  century.  In  very  truth  God  has  written  into 
human  history,  “  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
spirit,  saith  Jehovah.”  No  empire  was  ever  mighty  enough 
to  make  itself  secure  by  unrighteous  methods.  It  is  a  super¬ 
ficial  Christianity  which  fails  to  hold  strongly  Israel’s  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  History.  It  fails  to  apprehend  God.  Because 
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Israel’s  ideal  of  a  perfect  society  is  derided  as  Utopian,  be¬ 
cause  the  truth  of  Israel’s  conception  of  the  valiielessness  of 
brute  force  is  denied,  immeasurable  calamity  has  befallen 
Christendom. 

IV. 

It  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  sins  and  calam¬ 
ities  of  any  nation  which  has  bowed  down  to  the  false  god  of 
brute  force.  That  is  not  the  only  form  of  materialism  by 
which  Israel’s  philosophy  of  history  is  set  at  naught.  A  false 
god  is  served  in  our  land.  Its  worship  is  made  evident  by  the 
spirit  that  denounces  Israel’s  ideal  of  society  as  unpractical. 
This  spirit  is  blind,  so  that  it  fails  to  see  that  nothing  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  this  world  except  those  ideals  which  are  God’s  purpose 
for  mankind.  Let  us  measure  America  by  this  standard,  i.e. 
by  Israel’s  philosophy  of  history.  By  naught  else  can  the 
greatness  of  nations  be  truly  estimated.  Are  we  so  conform¬ 
ing  to  God’s  purpose  that  we  are  a  great  nation?  We  must 
think  seriously.  This  is  one  of  the  great  days  of  Jehovah. 
Across  the  ocean  nations  are  drinking  from  the  hand  of  Je¬ 
hovah  the  cup  of  his  wrath,  the  goblet  cup  of  staggering,  and 
they  are  draining  it.  Fifty  years  ago  we  were  draining  that 
same  cup.  So  shall  we  do  again  unless  we  take  anew  to  our 
heart  Israel’s  philosophy  of  history.  The  extent  of  our  terri¬ 
tory  is  neither  greatness  nor  a  guarantee  of  permanent  ex¬ 
istence.  Wealth  in  material  resources  is  merely  an  opportunity 
for  a  people  to  show  greatness  by  the  right  use  of  them.  The 
development  of  material  resources  may  show  great  qualities 
in  a  people,  but  cannot  make  a  nation  great.  Many  tini'cs  the 
acquisition  of  a  great  amount  of  money  simply  increases  the 
opportunity  to  manifest  the  littleness  and  even  meanness  of 
soul,  which  is  the  only  real  poverty  of  a  man.  That  i^  what 
gives  the  sting  to  the  phrase  nouveaux  riches. 
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Thus  the  seeming  greatness  of  America  will  simply  make 
more  extensive  a  display  of  our  real  littleness  if  we  be  not 
great  in  the  devotion  to  God’s  purpose.  If  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  in  line  with  that  purpose,  we  shall  be  flung  aside  and 
become  a  mere  memory  in  history,  like  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
All  our  magnificent  resources  will  go  for  naught  unless  they 
be  used  to  carry  on  the  redemptive  work  of  God  by  which 
alone  the  perfect  society  of  the  future  shall  be  brought  to  pass. 
We  need  to  come  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  key  to  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Israel.  We  need  to  keep  constantly  before 
us  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  and  poets  of  Israel,  who  taught 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  hurtful  or  destructive  in  the  earth, 
for  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea ;  that  righteousness  alone  exalts  a  nation ; 
that  truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  shall 
look  down  from  heaven. 

Look  down  from  this  ideal  to  that  commercialism  which  has 
made  itself  so  manifest  in  the  life  of  this  country.  It  regards 
business  as  war,  and  leaves  in  its  wake  the  dead,  crippled, 
widowed  and  orphaned  as  ruthlessly  as  war  in  the  fields  of 
Europe  has  done.  It  drags  the  child  into  the  factory  before 
he  has  begun  to  know  any  of  the  joy  of  existence,  and  it  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  him  to  find  out  what  it  means  to  grow 
up  into  God’s  image.  It  takes  the  girl  and  crushes  out  the 
possibility  of  normal  motherhood.  It  takes  the  mother  and 
condemns  her  to  long  exhausting  hours  of  labor,  so  that  she 
cannot  give  the  child,  born  or  unborn,  its  rightful  due.  It 
seizes  the  man  and  compels  him  to  work  for  too  small  a  share 
of  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  in  order  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes. 
In  these  fortunes  how  much  is  the  proper  recompense  for 
service  rendered  to  mankind,  and  how  much  is  loot  extorted 
by  advantage  of  position  and  in  seeming  conformity  to  law? 
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How  many  fortunes  are  built  up,  and  how  many  great  enter¬ 
prises  are  run,  on  the  practical  theory  that  a  dollar  is  worth 
more  than  a  man! 

Once  again  are  the  words  fitting: 

“Jehovah  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  elders  of  his  i)eo- 
ple,  and  the  princes  thereof :  It  is  ye  that  have  eaten  up  the  vine¬ 
yard;  the  si>oil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses:  what  mean  ye  that 
ye  crush  my  people,  and  grind  the  face  of  the  iK)or?  saith  the  I..ord, 
Jehovah  of  hosts”  (Isa.  iii.  14-15). 

“For  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant:  and  he  looked  for  justice, 
hut.  l)ehold,  oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but,  behold,  a  cry’. 

“  Woe  unto  them  tliat  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field, 
till  there  be  no  nwm,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  land !  .  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  goo«l.  and  good  evil ;  that  put 
darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  l»itter !  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  ow’n 
eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight!”  (Isa.  v.  7-8,  20-21). 

How  much  need  is  there  to  heed  the  old  Hebrew  statute : 

“.\nd  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not 
do  him  wrong.  The  stranger  that  sojourueth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  tbe  homeborn  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as 
thyself ;  for  ye  w  ere  sojourners  in  the  land  of  Egy’pt :  I  am  Je¬ 
hovah  your  (lod  ”  (I^ev.  xix.  ;C1-M4)? 

Thank  God  that  not  everywhere  in  our  land  is  the  theory 
held  that  business  is  war.  Rather  the  Gospel,  the  good  news, 
is  proclaimed  that  it  is  mutual  service,  mutual  helpfulness. 
Thank  God,  this  land  is  one  of  free  speech,  and  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  is  not  smothered.  Indeed,  so  highly  do  we  prize 
our  freedom  of  speech  that  we  permit  its  abuse  to  become 
frightful  before  it  will  be  checked.  However  much  commer¬ 
cialism  may  get  into  the  councils  of  government,  it  cannot 
become  intrenched  as  militarism  across  the  ocean,  and  it  can¬ 
not  get  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  great  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  plead  its  cause. 
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In  this  time  of  need  the  Old  Testament  might  render  us 
greater  service  than  it  does.  True,  it  has  been  held  before 
us  during  the  generation  past,  but  too  largely  only  in.  an  aca¬ 
demic  way.  The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  often  reminds 
one  of  the  child's  recitation  in  geography  concerning  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  She  innocently  said  it  was  chiefly  of  use  for 
exploration.  So  the  chief  use  of  the  Old  Testament  has  often 
seemed  for  many  scholars  as  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  in¬ 
genuity  for  literary  and  historical  reconstruction.  Too  much 
we  have  busied  ourselves  with  superficial  and  secondary  ques¬ 
tions.  Whatever  else  we  did,  we  should  not  have  failed  to 
keep  before  us  those  primary  and  more  important  features  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion  here  under  consideration.  The 
New  Testament  incorporates  these  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  itself  and  does  not  repeat  overmuch.  It  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  With  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  it  does  not 
concern  itself  overmuch,  for  it  bases  itself  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching,  and  declares  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.  It  leaves  the  Old  Testament  to  speak  for 
it  more  fully.  Its  apocalyptic  utterances  restate  Israel’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history.  That  philosophy  is  more  plainly  declared, 
and  more  readily  understood,  in  the  utterances  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets. 

Never  in  the  life  of  mankind  has  the  need  of  a  sound  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  been  more  manifest  or  seemed  more  urgent 
than  now.  Individual  men  and  nations  alike  need  to  lay  to 
heart  the  lesson,  that  righteousness  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
secure  a  nation  any  greatness  worthy  of  the  name.  Not 'until 
the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  given  their  rightful 
place  in  human  life  will  a  golden  age  come  for  men.  Then 
will  commercialism  cease  out  of  business,  and  the  spirit  of 
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mutual  helpfulness  replace  it.  Then  will  the  nations  of  the 
earth  put  aside  militarism  and  cultivate  the  greater  heroisms 
of  peace.  Then  will  they  put  away  their  jealousies  and  envies. 
Then  will  they  each  learn  to  esteem  the  excellences  of  the 
other,  instead  of  cherishing  that  provincialism  which  thinks 
that  what  is  different  from  self  is  worthy  of  contempt,  and  so 
will  they  cultivate  friendship  and  mutual  esteem.  Never  until 
these  elementary  features  of  the  Christian  life  become  national 
as  well  as  individual  will  the  world  become  free  from  the 
well-grounded  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  such  carnivals  of 
brutality  as  recent  months  have  witnessed. 

The  history  of  the  past  ten  years  is  an  adequate  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  nations  need  to  be  born  again.  Nominal  Christianity 
is  a  failure.  The  real  evangelical  new  birth  of  nations  is  the 
most  urgent  need  of  the  world,  for  without  it  the  philosophy 
of  history  taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  essential  to 
Christianity  itself,  will  never  be  heeded.  Nothing  less  will 
lead  the  nations  to  accept  a  true  ideal  of  national  greatness, 
nothing  less  will  secure  an  adequate  sense  of  national  respon¬ 
sibility  to  God.  nothing  less  will  lead  them  to  lay  aside  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  their  neighbors  and  overreaching  policies  toward 
them,  nothing  less  will  secure  an  honest  attempt  to  practice  the 
golden  rule  in  international  relations.  Nothing  less  will  bring 
to  pass  within  nations  humanitarian  standards  for  business  and 
in  all  industries,  nothing  less  will  bring  about  that  sense  of 
human  brotherhood  that  is  required  to  eliminate  those  social 
and  class  feelings  which  are  destructive  to  the  well-being  'of 
society.  The  present  condition  of  the  world  sets  the  task  of 
the  minister  of  Christ,  and  challenges  him  as  never  before : — 

“Who  is  wise,  that  he  may  understand  these  things?  prudent, 
that  he  may  know  tliem?  for  the  ways  of  Jeliovah  are  right,  and 
the  just  shall  walk  in  tliem ;  hnt  transgressors  shall  fall  therein’* 
(IIos.  xiv.  D). 

Vol.  I,XXll.  Xo.  2S1.  2 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  A  GENUINE  NARRATIVE. 

HY  THE  REVEREND  HANS  C.  J  UELL, 

HANKINSON,  N.  D. 

I, 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  raise  the  question,  whether 
the  claim  made  by  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  in 
the  first  paragraph  refers  to  the  Fourth  (lospel,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  not.  When  the  author 
says,  “  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you’’  (1  John  i.  3),  does  he  mean  that  he  has  been  able  to 
witness  part  of  those  incidents  narrated  or  that  he  has  nar¬ 
rowed  his  report  down  to  those  events  in  Jesus’  life  which  he 
witnessed  personally  and  the  words  he  heard?  No  writer  of 
note  has  made  a  special  effort  to  discover  whether  this  is  a 
genuine  narrative  or  not,  even  if  he  has  contended  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  The  question  we 
will  raise  is,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  John 
was  present  and  able  to  witness  all  he  has  recorded  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  or  not. 

I  realize  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  answer  this 
question.  It  will  be  especially  hard,  since  the  author  keeps 
himself  continually  out  of  sight,  so  to  speak.  But  the  test 
applied  will  be  of  such  character  that  we  may  have  p)ositive 
knowledge  of  what  we  lay  claim  to.  The  test  used  will  be 
applied  to  other  writings,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  based 
on  this  comparative  study. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  author  must  have  been  present  at  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  incident  narrated  took 
place  or  the  words  recorded  were  spoken.  And,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  conditions  must  have  been  such  that  he  could  have 
seen  and  heard  what  he  has  narrated.  Since  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  state  definitely  where  the  author  was  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel,  we  will  investigate  for  the  possi- 
'  bility  or  probability  of  his  presence.  If  there  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  concluding  that  he  could  not  have  been  present, 
we  will  assume  that  he  witnessed  what  he  has  recorded.  This 
may  seem  unfair.  But  when  we  apply  the  same  test -to  other 
writings,  and  judge  by  comparative  results,  the  test  will  be 
fair. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  the  test  to  be  applied.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  theory  commonly  held,  that  Peter  was  the  authority 
for  Mark’s  Gospel,  we  may  raise  the  question,  w'hether  Peter 
was  present  to  witness  what  is  herein  recorded.  If  we  turn 
to  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  w'e  conclude  that  he  could 
not  have  been  present  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  at  the  time 
of  his  execution.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  for  the  claim  that  he  w^as  not  there.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  consider  that  the  work  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  Mark,  were 
witnessed  by  Peter,  since  the  fact  that  Peter’s  brother  w'as 
one  of  John’s  disciples  (John  i.  40)  leaves  a  probability  that 
he  w’as  present. 

But  the  author  may  have  been  present  at  the  time  when 
the  event  narrated  took  place,  and  still  the  conditions  hav'e 
been  such  that  he  was  unable  to  narrate  what  happened. 
Though  Peter  was  present  when  Jesus  healed  the  man  sick  of 
palsy,  he  could  not  have  heard  what  “  certain  of  the  scribes  ” 
were  “  reasoning  in  their  hearts  ”  (Mark  ii.  6,  7)  ;  nor  could 
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Peter  have  reported  what  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  while  he  slept,  even  if  Jesus  was  only  a  stone’s  throw 
away. 

There  are  three  distinguishing  features  seen  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  which  are  not  found  in  history  or  fiction.  The  first  is  a 
definite  point  of  view ;  the  second  is  a  clear,  continuous 
thread  of  narrative,  which  does  not  always,  nor  generally, 
follow  the  most  interesting  events ;  and  the  third  is.  when  the 
author  and  the  character  he  is  describing  are  separate,  the 
thread  of  narrative  will  follow  the  author. 

To  illustrate  these  earmarks  of  the  narrative.  I  have 
selected  three  accounts  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  —  the 
one  an  historical  account  by  Miss  Tarbell,  the  other  two  nar¬ 
ratives  by  Seaton  Munroe  and  Gideon  Welles. 

We  will  not  give  the  full  account  of  the  assassination  as 
given  by  Miss  Tarbell.  since  it  is  too  long.  We  will  give 
merely  the  account  of  the  shooting: — 

“One  man  did  watch  him.  He  knew  liim.  and  watched  to  see 
who  in  the  presidential  box  it  <i>uld  Im?  that  he  knew  well  enouirh 
to  call  on  in  the  middle  of  the  act.  If  any  attendant  saw  him. 
there  wax  no  tpiestion  of  his  movements.  lie  was  a  privileged  per¬ 
son  in  the  theater,  having  free  entrance  to  every  corner.  He  had 
been  there  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  he  had  passed  otit  and  in  once 
or  twice  during  that  evening. 

“Crowding  behind  some  loose  chairs  in  the  aisle,  the  man  pas.sed 
out  of  sight  through  the  door  leading  into  the  passage  behind  the 
President’s  1k>.\.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him.  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  did  a  curious  thing  for  a  visitor  to  a  theater  part.v. 
He  picked  up  a  piece  of  stout  plank  which  he  seemed  to  know  just 
where  to  tind.  and  slipiml  one  end  into  a  hole  gouged  into  the  wall 
close  to  the  door-casing.  The  plank  extended  across  the  door, 
making  a  rough  but  effective  bolt.  Turning  to  the  door  which  led 
from  the  passage  to  the  Iwx.  he  may  have  peered  through  a  tiny 
hole  which  had  been  drilled  through  the  panel.  If  he  did,  he  saw 
a  (piiet  party  intent  on  the  play,  the  President  just  then  smiling 
over  a  bit  of  homely  wit. 

“Opening  the  door  so  quietl.v  that  no  one  heard  him,  the  man 
entere<l  the  1k)x.  Then  if  any  e.ve  in  the  house  i-ould  but  ha^e 
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looked,  if  one  head  iu  the  box  had  been  turned,  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  the  man  held  in  his  ri^ht  hand  a  Derrinjjer  pistol,  and 
that  he  raised  the  weaiwu  and  aimed  it  .steadily  at  the  head  ot  the 
smiling  I’resident. 

“No  eye  saw  him,  hut  a  second  later  and  every  ear  heard  a  pis¬ 
tol  shot.” 

We  fail  to  get  a  definite  point  of  view  in  this  account.  In 
fact  vve  are  told  that  the  man  “  passed  out  of  sight,”  that  “  no 
one  heard  him,”  “  no  eye  saw  him.”  Still  we  are  following 
Mr.  Booth  as  he  nears  the  President  and  finally  shoots  him. 
In  order  to  get  the  effect  of  the  second  point  —  the  following 
of  the  thread  of  greatest  interest  —  the  full  account  given  by 
Miss  Tarbell  should  be  read.^  Every  .event  of  special  interest 
is  reported,  and  we  expect  that  it  should  be.  Since  we  have 
no  way  of  deciding  who  the  authority  is  for  these  facts,  we' 
cannot  consider  the  third  point  —  the  direction  of  the  thread 
of  narrative  when  the  author  and  the  character  described  are 
separate. 

We  will  now  compare  this  historical  account  with  the  nar¬ 
rative  by  Seaton  Munroe.^ 

“The  following  simple  narrative  of  events  and  incidents  con¬ 
nected  witii  tlm  assassination  of  I’resident  Lincoin  is  intended  to 
be  confined  to  the  knowiedge  and  i)ersonal  experience  of  the 
writer.  .  .  . 

“On  tin*  evening  of  the  14th  of  Aprii.  18r»r»,  a  few  minutes  after 
10  o’clock,  1  was  in  company  with  a  friend  walking  on  I’ennsylvania 
Avenue,  when  ji  man  running  down  10th  Street  approached  us, 
wildly  exclaiming:  *My  (lod.  tlie  President  is  killed  at  Ford’s  Thea¬ 
ter!’  Calling  to  my  friend  to  follow  me  I  ran  to  the  theater,  two 
bItK'ks  away,  perceiving  as  I  neared  it  increasing  evidences  of  the 
wildest  excitement,  which  reacheil  its  climax  in  the  auditorium. 
How  it  was  that  I  worked  my  way  through  tlie  shouting  crowd  that 
filled  tlie  house,  and  found  myself  over  tlie  footlights  and  on  the 
stage.  I  am  unable  to  describe. 

“Tlie  first  person  to  w’lioni  I  addres.sed  a  rational  word  was  a 

’The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ”.‘1-40. 

•“Recollections  of  Lincoln’s  Assassination.”  North  .Vnierican  Re¬ 
view,  vol.  clxii.  pp.  424— 
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detective,  now  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  I  asked  him  who  had 
done  the  shooting.  When  he  nientione<l  the  name  of  Wilkes  Booth 
I  scouted  the  idea ;  but  others  insisted  tliat  Booth  had  I>een  re<‘og- 
nized  as  the  man  who  leaiied  from  the  President's  box  and  rushe<l 
across  the  stage.  Kxcitetl  crowds  during  the  war  were  notlung 
new  to  me,  but  I  'had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  was  now 
presented.  The  seats,  aisles,  galleries,  and  stage  were  tilled  with 
shouting,  frenzied  men  and  women,  many  running  aimlessly  over 
one  another;  a  chaos  of  disorder  l)eyond  control,  had  any  visible 
authority  attempted  its  exercise.  The  sjwt  ujwn  which  the  eyes 
of  all  would  turn  was  the  fatal  upper  stage  box,  opiK)site  to  which 
I  now  stood.  Access  to  it  was  guarded,  but  presently  a  man  in 
the  unifonii  of  an  army  surgeon  was  assisted  by  numerous  arms 
and  s'houlders  to  climb  into  the  l)ox  to  join  the  medical  men  already 
there. 

“  I  was  told  that  Laura  Keene,  immediately  after  the  shot  was 
tired,  had  left  the  stage  and  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Mre.  Lincoln, 
and  I  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  appar¬ 
ently  arisen  from  her  husband’s  side.  She  stoo<l  in  view  for  a 
moment,  wiien  throwing  up  her  arms,  wltli  a  mournful  cry,  she 
disappeared  from  sight  of  the  stage. 

•*  I  now  made  my  way  towards  the  1k»x  exit  to  await  the  desc*ent 
of  Miss  Keene,  hoping  to  learn  from  her  the  President’s  condition. 
I  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  .staircase  leading  from  the  box,  and 
alone.  Making  a  motion  to  arrest  her  i)rogress,  I  begged  her  to 
tell  me  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  alive.  ‘(Jod  only  knows!’  she 
gaspe<l.  stopi>ing  for  a  moment’s  rest.  The  memory  of  that  appari¬ 
tion  wiil  never  leave  iue.  Attired,  as  I  had  so  often  seen  lier,  in 
the  co.stume  of  her  part  in  ‘Our  American  Cousin.’  her  hair  and 
dress  were  in  disorder,  and  not  only  was  her  gown  soaked  in  Lin¬ 
coln's  blood,  but  her  hands,  and  even  <'heeks  where  her  lingers  liad 
strayed,  were  l>edaul>ed  with  the  sorry  stain !  But  lately  the  cen¬ 
tral  tigure  in  the  scene  of  comedy  she  now  appeared  the  incarnation 
of  tragedy.  Preparations  were  now  being  made  to  remove  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  the  neighboring  house  where  he  breathed  his  last  al)out 
seven  o’clock  the  next  morning,  ami  the  theater  was  soon  cleared 
and  left  in  possession  of  the  troops  which  had  arrived.” 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  here  we  have  a  definite  point  of  view. 
We  could  take  our  stand  with  the  author  and  see  all  that  is 
reported.  And  still  we  feel  that  this  account  is  very  incom¬ 
plete.  We  do  not  even  see  the  stricken  President.  The  main 
events  in  this  tra,s^edy  are  not  mentioned.  And  were  you  to 
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ask  the  writer  to  explain  his  reason  for  omitting  these  events 
from  his  account,  he  would  simply  state  that  he  was  not  pres¬ 
ent,  hence  he  had  not  recorded  them. 

Since  the  thread  of  narrative  does  not  get  to  Lincoln  in  this 
account,  we  have  no  good  illustration  of  the  thi<rd  point 
in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  genuine  narrative.  But 
since  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  conclusive  sign  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  we  will  consider  the  account  of  this  event  given  by 
Gideon  Welles  in  his  diary.  We  will  merely  give  the  part 
which  illustrates  our  point.* 

“Al>out  six  A.  M.  I  exi»erieiKed  a  feeliu>:  of  faintness,  and  for 
tbe  first  time  after  enteriiiR  the  room,  a  little  past  eleven,  I  left 
it  and  the  house,  and  took  a  short  walk  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a 
dark  and  Rloomy  morning,  and  rain  set  in  before  I  returned  to  the 
house,  some  tifteen  minutes  [laterl.  I.*arj;e  groups  of  i>eople  were 
;;athered  every  few  r<Mls,  all  anxious  and  solieitons.  Some  one  or 
more  from  each  group  stei»i»ed  forward  as  I  jtasseil,  to  enquire  into 
the  <*ondition  of  the  President,  and  to  ask  if  there  was  no  hoi)e. 
Intense  grief  was  on  every  countenance  when  1  replied  that  the 
President  could  sundve  hut  a  short  time.  Tlie  colored  i»eople 
esi)ecially,  and  there  were  at  this  time  more  of  these  iieople  than 
of  wiutes,  were  overcome  with  grief. 

“  Iteturning  to  the  house,  1  seated  myself  in  the  back  parlor  where 
the  Attorney-tieueral  and  others  had  been  engaged  in  taking  evi¬ 
dence  comtu'uing  the  assassination.  Stanton,  and  Spee<l,  and  T’sher 
were  there  —  the  latter  asleep  on  the  l>e<l.  Tliere  were  three  or 
four  others  also  in  the  n)om.  While  I  did  not  feel  iiudined  to  sleep, 
as  many  did,  1  was  somewhat  indisi)osed  —  I  had  been  so  for  several 
days.  The  excitement  and  bad  atmosphere  from  the  crowded  rooms 
oppressed  me  physically. 

“A  little  l)efore  seven  I  went  into  the  room  where  the  dying  ITes- 
ident  was  rapidly  drawing  near  the  closing  moments.  His  wife 
soon  after  made  her  last  visit  to  him.  The  death  struggle  had  1»€- 
gun.  Rol)ert,  his  son,  stood  with  several  others  at  the  head  of 
the  l)ed.  He  bore  himself  well,  but  on  two  <H*casions  gave  way  to 
overiK)wering  grief  and  sobt)ed  aloud,  turning  his  head  and  leaning 
on  the  shoulder  of  Senator  Sumner.  The  respiration  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  became  susi)ende<l  at  intervals,  and  at  last  it  entirely  c-eased 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven.” 

'  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  civ.  pp.  oStl-oDO. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  when  Mr.  Welles  is  away 
from  the  dying  President  we  are  away  from  him,  and  when  he 
returns,  we  return.  If  in  place  of  using  the  first  personal 
pronoun  we  use  the  third  person  and  the  name  of  Welles, 
we  might  see  what  this  point  would  mean  in  case  of  a 
narrative  where  the  author  does  not  want  to  appear  as  the 
writer. 

ii. 

It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  all  we  shall  seek 
to  discover  is,  whether  it  is  probable  or  possible  for  John  to 
have  been  present  to  witness  what  is  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  I  will  assume  that  John  is  the  author,  and  also  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  is  John.  According  to  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
counts,  he  had  a  home  in  Jerusalem  (John  xix.  27),  and  still 
he  carried  on  a  fishing  business  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mark  i. 
19-20).  Before  he  became  Jesus’  disciple,  he  had  been  the 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  we  try  to  trace  him  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel. 

If  we  start  with  the  narrative  portion  of  the  Gospel  (i.  19), 
we  see  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  John  was  with 
John  the  Baptist,  and  with  Jesus  that  day  when  Peter  was 
named,  and  that  he  accompanied  Jesus  as  he  went  to  Cana, 
from  there  to  Capernaum,  and  then  to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  was 
probably  with  John  at  his  home  when  Nicodemus  called.  He 
probably  was  “a  Jew”  (iii.  25),  and  so  witnessed  this  de¬ 
bate.  He  remained  with  Jesus  when  “  his  disciples  were  gone 
away  into  the  city  to  buy  food”  (iv.  8).^  But  he  probably 
did  not  witness  what  is  recorded  in  iv.  29,  42.  John  accom¬ 
panied  the  nobleman  to  Capernaum  when  he  left  Jesus  for  his 

home,  for  John  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  work. 

*  On  this  seo  .Tohii  xx.  10.  UO.  where  “the  disflples ’’  floes  not  in¬ 
clude  Thomas.  See  also  The  rriticism  of  the  Fourth  Oospel.  San- 
day,  p.  86. 
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John  was  with  Jesus  when  he  went  to  the  unnamed  feast 
(v.  1),  and  witnessed  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  man  for  a  while  rather  than  Jesus.  But  he  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  witness  what  is  recorded  in  v.  15.  Then  they 
went  back  to  Galilee  (chap.  vi.).  He  probably  witnessed  all 
that  is  recorded  in  this  chapter  but  vi.  John  went  to 

Jerusalem  to  find  out  if  Jesus  could  safely  return  to  the  city 
after  his  life  had  been  threatened  the  last  time  he  was  there 
(vii.  1).  While  he  was  in  Jerusalem  with  Jesus,  he  mingled 
with  the  crowd  so  as  to  l)e  able  to  report  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  to  Jesus  and  keep  him  on  his  guard.  He  could  have 
witnessed  all  of  chapter  viii.,  and  if  we  consider  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  blind  man  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  a  reasonable  thing 
to  suppose,  then  he  witnessed  all  of  chapter  ix.,  and  the  first 
part  of  chapter  x.  John  may  have  been  among  “  the  Jews  ” 
when  they  argued  concerning  Jesus  (x.  19-21).  He  was  with 
Jesus  at  “the  feast  of  the  dedication”  (x.  22),  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  place  ”  beyond  the  Jordan.”  He  probably 
witnessed  all  of  what  is  recorded  in  chapter  xi,,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  verses  28,  29,  31.  lie  may  have  been  present  at 
the  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  {.xi.  47-53), 
and  have  been  the  one  who  reported  the  nature  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  to  Jesus  so  that  he  left  for  Ephraim  (xi.  54).  And  John 
may  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  ahead  of  Jesus  to  see  if  it 
was  safe  for  him  to  return  (xi.  55-57). 

In  chapters  xii.  and  xiii.  there  are  only  two  verses  record¬ 
ing  facts  he  could  not  have  reported  as  a  witness  (xii.  10,  19). 
Though  the  multitude  did  not  hear  the  voice  from  heaven 
(xii.  28),  John  may  have  heard  it.  The  four  following  chap¬ 
ters  offer  no  difficulty  as  to  'the  possibility  of  John’s  having 
heard  what  is  recorded,  though  it  is  considered  improbable 
that  John  should  have  l)een  able  to  reproduce  this  from  mem- 
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ory  seventy  years  later.  But  if  we  suppose  that  John  re¬ 
ported  these  addresses  and  this  prayer  shortly  after  Jesus’ 
death,  and  continued  repeating  them  through  his  active  min¬ 
istry,  we  will  see  how  these  words  of  Jesus  became  part  oi 
his  mental  life.  They  were  probably  not  verbatim  reports, 
but  the  main  thoughts  expressed  may  have  been  reproduced. 

When  we  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  Jesus’  life  we  are 
on  Synoptic  groundv,  and  also  in  the  most  interesting  period 
of  Jesus’  life.  I  will  go  into  details  here  mex'e  than  I  have 
up  to  this  point.  / 

The  fact  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  mention  the 
presence  of  John  at  the  trial  and  crucifixion  does  not  proNe 
that  he  was  not  present.  John  claims  to  have  been  there, 
and  we  will  accept  his  testimony. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  no  record  in  John’s  Gosj>el 
of  the  struggle  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  since  John  was  asleep 
(Mark  xiv.  37)  while  the  struggle  went  on.  But  he  was 
awake  to  see  the  company  coming  to  take  Jesus.  He  prob¬ 
ably  left  him  for  a  while  when  Jesus  was  arrested,  but  when 
he  saw  Peter  following  him,  at  once  he.  too,  followed. 
John  entered  the  court  without  trouble  because  he  “  was 
known  to  the  High  Priest.”  But  Peter  could  not  enter  until 
John  had  six)ken  to  the  doorkeeper.  When  he  entered,  he 
was  challenged  as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  by  this  maiden. 
When  Peter  had  made  the  first  denial.  John  went  into  the 
room  where  Jesus  had  been  taken  by  the  soldiers. 

I  |>refer  to  accept  the  account  which  follows  as  it  stands. 
The  narrative  given  in  xviii.  10-23  is  an  account  of  the  trial 
before  Annas,  as  is  clearly  stated.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  may 
have  had  the  same  court  and  each  his  own  home ;  or  Annas 
may  have  had  his  office  in  the  same  house  with  Caiaphas.  It 
is  true  that  here  the  mention  is  made  of  the  High  Priest  when 
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apparently  speaking  of  Annas.  But  the  title  which  he  once 
held  may  have  clung  to  him.’  Since  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
arrested  Jesus,  the  Jews’  knowledge  of  the  Romans’  demand 
for  fairness  before  the  law  would  not  permit  them  to  shut 
out  Jesus’  friends  from  the  trial,  whatsoever  that  trial  might 
have  been.  John  therefore -went  into  the  room  where  Jesus 
was  taken  since  the  .soldiers  were  present,  and  it  would  not 
be  well  for  his  enemies  to  close  the  dcx>rs  (xviii.  19-23).  But 
Jesus’  enemies  were  desperate  by  this  time.  They  had  failed 
so  often.  They  would  not  have  Jesus’  friends  present  to  pro¬ 
tect  him.  This  taking  him  to  Annas  was  merely  to  give  him 
a  mock  trial  until  they  could  be  rid  of  the  soldiers,  when 
they  would  take  him  to  their  secret  gathering  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  where  they  would  not  allow  Jesus’  friends  to  enter. 
Edersheim  is  right,  I  think,  when  he  says  that  this  “  was 
no  formal,  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.”  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  our  Gospel  about  the 
trial  before  Caiaphas.  .\nd  yet  this  trial  is  referred  to  when 
the  Jews,  being  desperate  because  of  Pilate's  hesitation  to 
crucify  him,  said,  ”  We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he  ought 
to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God”  (xix.  7). 
Edersheim  claims  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  trial  before 
Caiaphas,  because.  “  if  vv.  19-23  refer  to  an  examination  by 
Annas,  then  St.  John  has  left  us  absolutely  no  account  of  any¬ 
thing  that  passed  before  Caiaphas  —  which  in  view  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptists  would  .seem  incredible.”  ^  But  if 
we  accept  the  statement  of  John,  that  he  is  reporting  only 
that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard,  then  we  should  not  expect 
him  to  have  reported  this  trial.  For,  even  if  my  suggestion 

’Of.  Luke  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  <5.  uiid  Iliistinj^.s,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  1.  ]►,  looa. 

■The  Life  and  Times  of  .Tesus  the  Messiali,  vol.  ii.  1>.  -"*48,  note. 
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is  not  based  on  fact,  still  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  trial  before  Caiaphas  was  not  open  to  the  public. 

John  remained  in  the  court  watching  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  tried,  knowing  that  if  they  were  to  put  him  to 
death  they  must  take  him  to  the  Roman  Procurator.  While 
in  the  court  watching  for  Jesus,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  one  hour  (Luke  xxii.  59),  he  heard  the  last  two  de¬ 
nials  by  Peter.  When  Jesus  was  led  into  the  Prjetorium. 
John  entered.  He  was  not  scrupulous  about  being  clean  for 
the  Passover  (xviii.  28).  If  this  examination  had  been  a 
secret  one,  the  statement  in  verse  28  would  have  been  mean¬ 
ingless.  John  was  also  in  a  position  to  hear  what  was  being 
said  by  the  crowd  without. 

While  the  trial  was  in  progress,  John,  feeling  sure  that  no 
judgment  would  be  passed  for  some  time,  hastened  out  to 
tell  Jesus’  friends,  and  especially  his  mother,  what  had  been 
done  to  Jesus.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  women,  those  who, 
for  instance,  were  at  the  cross,  insisted  on  accompanying  John 
to  the  judgment  hall.  This  would  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  women  with  John  at  the  cross,  and  also  for  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  trial. 

John  and  the  women  went  out  to  Calvary.  The  crucifixion 
scene  would  have  been  too  terrible  to  have  been  witnessed 
by  those  who  loved  Jesus  so  much..  This  company  of  Jesus’ 
closest  friends  stood,  therefore,  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified.  As  soon  as  they  could,  they 
went  to  the  cross.  Jesus  realizing  the  awTulness  of  the  scene 
as  witnessed  by  his  mother  asked  John  to  take  her  to  his 
home.  This  he  did  “that  hour”  (xix.  27).  John  must  there¬ 
fore  have  missed  the  first  w'ords  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and 
wdien  he  took  Jesus’  mother  home  he  missed  more  of  that 
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scene.  He  returned  in  time,  however,  to  hear  the  last  two 
utterances. 

John  stayed  at  the  cross  to  watch  Jesus,  lest  some  of  the 
Jews  should  come  and  steal  his  body.  He  could  not  have 
witnessed  the  Jews  going  to  Pilate  to  ask  that  the  legs  of  the 
people  on  the  cross  might  be  broken  (xix.  31)  ;  but  here  again 
we  find  that  this  is  but  an  explanation  of  how  it  happened 
that  the  soldiers  came  so  soon  to  end  the  lives  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  John  was  at  the  cross  when  the  soldier  pierced  Jesus’ 
side,  and  “blood  and  water”  came  out  (xix.  34,  35). 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  who  witnessed  the  burial 
of  Jesus.  In  Mark  xv.  47  we  are  told  that  “  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  beheld  where  he  was  laid.” 
The  first  mention  of  the  women  at  the  cross  is  in  John  xix.  :^5, 
where  we  see  four  women  with  John  at  the  cross.  Then  at 
“the  ninth  hour  ”  ^lark  tells  us  that  there  were  three  women 
at  the  cross  (xv.  40).  These  seem  to  be  the  three  left  after 
Jesus’  mother  had  gone.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  as  soon  as  Jesus  died,  his  mother’s  sister  went  to  notify 
her  sister  of  his  death.  This  would  leave  the  two  women  and 
John  'to  witness  the  burial  (xix.  38-42). 

John  was  not  present  to  witness  Mary  Magdalene’s  early 
visit  to  the  grave  (x.x.  1).  But  this  was  told  him  as  soon  as 
Mary  could  reach  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  hasty  visit 
by  him  and  Peter  to  the  tomb.  When  they  had  gone  home 
again,  Mary  saw  Jesus  at  the  grave  (xx.  11-17).  Jesus  told 
her  to  go  and  tell  the  disciples,  which  she  did  (xx.  17,  18). 
This  is  the  first  and  only  complete  narrative  given  in  this  Gos¬ 
pel  which  was  not  witnessed  by  John.  And  the  way  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  recorded  is  told.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^lary 
told  me  this. 

Since  Jesus  appeared  to  “  the  disciples,”  John  was  probably 
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present  to  report  wliat  is  given  in  xx.  19-29.  He  was  also 
present  to  report  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

Omitting  the  Prologue,  and  vii.  53-viii.  11,  we  have  849 
verses  in  this  Gospel.  According  to  our  examination,  what 
is  reported  in  twenty  verses  could  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  John.  Of  these  there  are  nine  incidents  reported  which 
are  used  as  explanatory  parts  of  larger  incidents  witnessed 
by  John:  (1)  iv.  29;  (2)  iv.  42;  (3)  v.  15;  (4)  vi.  22-24; 
(5)  xi.  28,  29,  31;  (6)  xii.  10;  (7)  xii.  19;  (8)  xix.  31;  (9) 
XX.  1 ;  and  there  is  one  incident  which  is  complete  in  itself 
(xx.  11-17). 

If  we  assume  tliat  the  Apostle  Matthew  was  the  authority 
for  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  we  see,  without  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  book,  that  this  our  test  would  not  begin  to 
give  the  results  we  have  gained  from  our  study  of  John’s 
Gospel.  This  is  because  the  First  Gospel  begins  with  the 
birth  of  Jesus  and  treats  of  his  early  life,  and  also  because 
Matthew  was  not  as  close  to  Jesus  as  was  John.  P>ut  Mark’s 
Gospel  should  offer  a  fairly  parallel  case  if  we  accept  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  that  Peter  is  the  authority  for  this 
book.  We  will  compare  results  with  Mark’s  Gospel,  but  we 
can  only  give  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  Second  Gospel 
with  this  point  in  view. 

I  find  in  this  Gospel  ten  incidents  recorded  which  could 
not  have  been  witnessed  by  Peter  which  form  merely  explan¬ 
atory  notes  of  larger  events  narrated:  (1)  i.  35 ;  (2)  ii.  6,  7; 
(3)  Hi.  r>;  (4)  V.  14;  (5)  v.  20;  (6)  v.  28-30;  (7)  vi.  46-48; 
(8)  vii.  30;  (9)  xi.  31,  32;  (10)  xii.  12.  I  also  find  nine 
incidents  which  are  complete  in  themselves  which  could  not 
have  been  witnessed  by  Peter.  These  are:  (1)  The  Temp¬ 
tation  (i.  12,  13)  :  (2)  The  Death  of  John  the  Baptist  (vi. 
14-29)  ;  (3)  The  Sons  of  Zebedee  Seeking  Promotion  (x. 
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35-40) ;  (4)  The  Council  to  Kill  Jesus  (xiv.  1,  2)  ;  (5)  Judas 
selling  Jesus  (xiv.  10,  11)  ;  (6)  The  Trial  before  Caiaphas 
(xiv.  55-()5)  ;  (7)  The  Trial  before  Pilate  (xv.  1-20);  (8) 
The  Burial  of  Jesus  (xv.  42-47,  cf.  ver.  47^)  ;  (9)  The  Res¬ 
urrection  Scene  (xvi.  1-8).  We  have  in  Mark’s  Gospel  (ex¬ 
cluding  xvi.  9-20)  (iOG  verses.  Of  these  what  is  reported  in 
89  verses  could  not  have  been  witnessed  by  Peter. 

Not  only  are  these  comparative  results  favorable  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  a  genuine  narrative,  but  the  omissions  in 
the  Gospel  of  such  events  as  the  transfiguration  scene  and 
the  soul  struggle  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
where  the  disciples  were  asleep,  are  in  favor  of  this  theory. 

III. 

We  will  now  study  the  Gospel  to  discover  whether  we  will 
find  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  narrative,  i.e.  has  the 
Gospel  a  definite  point  of  view,  does  the  line  of  narrative  fol¬ 
low  Jesus  closely,  and  when  Jesus  and  John  are  separate  does 
the  narrative  follow  John?  We  will  here  make  a  comparative 
study  of  the  Second  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  We  will  study  only  a  few  incidents  to  get  the  point  of 
view.  These  represent  the  narratives  where  we  know  the 
position  of  both  parties.  The  question  raised  will  be  whether 
we  could  see  what  is  reported  if  we  were  to  take  our  stand 
with  the  author. 

The  incident  where  John  meets  Jesus  gives  us  the  position 
of  both  parties  (i.  29-42).  If  John  were  with  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  that  fifst  day  (i.  29),  as  we  think  he  was,  we  have  the 
point  of  view  from  him  to  Jesus,  “  On  the  morrow  he  seeth 
Jesus  coming,”  etc.  (i.  29).  And  the  next  morning  we  know 
that  he  was  present  with  John  the  Baptist.  Here  we  have, 
‘This  verse  had  not  I)eeu  adde«l.  had  the  author  l)een  present. 
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“And  he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,”  etc.  (i,  3G). 
There  is  no  question  here  as  to  the  point  of  view. 

Compare  this  with  the  account  of  Peter  meeting  Jesus  as 
given  in  Mark.  Here  Peter  is  in  a  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Gal¬ 
ilee  fishing  and  Jesus  is  walking  on  the  shore.  Here  Jesus 
“saw  Simon  and  Andrew”  (i.  16).  Here  the  point  of  view 
is  from  Jesus  to  Peter.  The  same  is  true  in  the  account  of 
this  event  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  (iv.  18-20). 

Again  take  an  event  similar  to  this  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  — 
the  scene  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  after  the  resurrection  (xxi. 
1-0).  Here  we  are  looking  from  the  boats  to  the  shore. 
Jesus  is  on  the  shore,  but  the  disciples  do  not  recognize  him 
until  they  have  made  the  big  catch  of  fish. 

Then  we  have  the  parallel  account  in  these  two  Gospels  of 
the  walking  on  the  sea.  Here  we  know  that  Jesus  was  on 
the  shore  alone,  and  the  disciples  in  the  lx>at.  In  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel  we  are  with  the  disciples  in  the  lx)at.  and  see  nothing  of 
Jesus  until  we  behold  him  “walking  on  the  sea”  (vi.  I'M. 
In  Mark  we  are  with  Jesus  on  the  shore  and  look  out  on  the 
sea  and  see  the  disciples  “  distressed  in  rowing”  (vi.  48). 

2.  The  biographer  who  writes  as  an  historian  follows 
closely  the  character  he  describes.  He  may  depart  from  the 
character,  but  usually  returns  in  a  short  time,  and  often  to 
the  same  time  and  place  from  which  he  departed.  The  nar¬ 
rator  is  not  always  present  to  give  these  accounts.  He  leaves 
the  main  character  often  to  take  up  the  narrative  connected 
with  him  later. 

We  find  that  the  line  of  narrative  in  Mark  runs  parallel  to 
the  historical  line  of  Jesus’  life  most  of  the  way.  Seldom 
are  we  away  from  Jesus.  We  depart  from  him  a  moment  to 
hear  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  making  objections  to  Jesus’ 
disciples  because  their  Master  was  eating  with  publicans  and 
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sinners  (ii.  10) >  then  we  are  in  the  council  room  with  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  (iii.  6),  then  we  follow  the  healed 
demoniac  to  Decapolis  (v.  20).  We  are  at  the  castle  of  Ma- 
chierus  to  witness  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (vi.  14-29), 
we  go  with  the  Syrophcenician  woman  to  her  home  (vii.  30), 
and  we  are  with  the  two  disciples  who  get  the  colt  for  Jesus 
(xi.  4-G).  We  are  with  Jesus’  enemies  as  they  plot  to  kill 
him  (xiv.  1,  2),  and  with  Judas  as  he  sells  Jesus  (xiv.  10,  11), 
and  we  leave  Jesus  to  see  the  disciples  preparing  the  last 
supper  (xiv.  IG).  We  remain  in  the  court  when  Jesus  goes 
to  be  tried  l>efore  Caiaphas,  and  hear  Peter  denying  his  Mas¬ 
ter  (xiv.  G6-72),  and  we  go  with  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to 
Pilate  (xv.  42-15).  There  are  39  verses  given  in  the  Gospel 
where  the  narrative  departs  from  Jesus. 

We  will  take  only  a  few  of  the  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  to  illustrate  how  the  thread  of  narrative  departs  from 
Jesus.  In  the  seventh  chapter  the  line  of  narrative  follows  a 
zigzag  line  from  Jesus  to  the  crowds  and  back  again.  The 
following  are  the  verses  which  record  events  away  from 
Jesus  in  this  chapter:  vii.  10-13,  15,  25-27,  31,  32,  35-3G, 
40-44,  45-52.  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  narrative  follows 
Jesus  closely  all  the  time.  This  offers  a  strange  phenomenon 
in  literary  composition.  W'hy  are  we  back  and  forth  so  much 
in  the  seventh,  and  remain  so  close  to  Jesus  in  the  eighth 
chapter?  A  plausible  explanation  presents  itself.  When 
Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  after  he  had  left 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  he  had  one  of  his  disciples,  most  likely 
John  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  city,  act  as  a  spy. 
He  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  heard  the  comments  made 
about  Jesus,  which  he  reported  to  him.  That  is  how  Jesus 
found  out  what  the  people  said  about  him. 

But  when  the  Pharisees  tried  to  take  Jesus,  they  found 
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that  the  officers  they  sent  to  arrest  him  became  his  disciples. 
They  also  found  that  even  in  the  Sanhedrin  he  had  friends. 
When  John  learned  these  facts,  he  ceased  being  a  spy.  since  he 
felt  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  Jews  doing  anything. 
He  therefore  remained  close  to  Jesus  to  hear  his  debate  with 
the  people  as  it  is  reported  in  the  eighth  chapter. 

The  account  of  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the  man  born  blind 
is  very  interesting  in  this  connection.  John  was  evidently 
with  Jesus  when  they  saw  this  man.  Jesus  ordered  the  blind 
man  to  go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  As  soon  as  he  left  Jesus  we 
leave  him,  only  to  return  when  he  has  been  unsynagogued. 
Then  Jesus  heard  about  this  and  looked  him  up.  Of  the  41 
verses  in  the  chapter  only  13  follow  Jesus.  This  is  simple, 
however.  We  would  not  e.xpect  Jesus  to  send  a  blind  man  to 
find  a  certain  place  by  himself  when  he  had  disciples  with 
him.  And  since  John  knew  the  city  he  was  the  one  chosen. 
When  the  man  was  unsynagogued.  John  hastened  to  tell 
Jesus  ( i.x.  35).  This  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  account  given 
by  Gideon  Welles,  only  here  the  first  personal  pronoun  does 
not  appear. 

In  this  Gospel  we  have  161  verses  recording  events  which 
hapi)ened  away  from  Jesus.  It  will  be  seen.  therefi>re.  that 
the  fact  that  John  was  able  to  report  nearly  all  of  the  Gospel 
as  witnessed  by  him  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  clung 
closely  to  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mark  clings  closely  to 
Jesus,  but  is  unable  to  witness  nearly  as  much  of  what  he 
has  recorded  as  is  John. 

3.  We  will  here  study  the  same  events  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  first  point  of  characteristic  features  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  But  while  there  we  asked  about  the  point  of  view,  here 
we  will  consider  the  thread  of  narrati\'e.  The  last  mentioned 
incident  above  may  be  studied  profitably  in  this  connection; 
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but  since  vve  are  not  told  of  the  position  of  the  author,  we 
will  not  include  it  under  this  head. 

In  the  account  of  the  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew  in 
Mark  i.  16-18  we  have  Jesus  on  the  shore  and  Peter  in  the 
1x)at.  But  we  find  that  the  thread  of  narrative  follows  Jesus 
in  place  of  Peter.  The  same  is  true  in  Matthew’s  account  of 
this  incident.  The  story  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  reveals 
the  same  fact  (Mark  vi.  45-52).  Here  Jesus  sends  his  dis¬ 
ciples  away  in  the  boat,  and  he  goes  into  the  mountain  to  pray, 
and  we  follow’  him  into  the  mountain,  and  as  he  w’alks  out 
to  his  disciples.  We  know’  that  Peter  is  in  the  boat,  but  our 
thread  of  narrative  follows  Jesus.  The  same  may  be  said  of- 
the  account  in  Matthew,  but  the  line  of  narrative  is  not  as 
distinct  there. 

In  John’s  Gospel  we  find  the  thread  of  narrative  following 
the  author.  When  we  study  the  account  of  John’s  meeting 
with  Jesus,  we  approach  him  in  company  with  John.  We  first 
hear  Jesus  speaking  w’hen  he  tu-rns  around  to  speak  to  the 
disciples. 

The  incident  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  chapter  xxi.  gives  us 
the  same  fact.  The  events  in  the  lx>at  are  narrated  until  the 
boat  with  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  arrives.  Even  the 
meeting  of  Peter  and  Jesus  is  not  recorded.  But  when  John 
lands,  then  he  sees  that  there  is  a  breakfast  in  preparation. 
“  But  when  they  got  out  upon  the  land,  they  see  a  fire  of  coals 
there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread”  (xxi.  9). 

But  the  most  interesting  event  narrated  which  bears  on 
this  point  is  that  of  the  escape  from  the  5,000.  I  quote  here 
the  passage  so  that  w’e  may  consider  it  carefully  (vi.  16-21)  : — 

“And  when  evening  came,  his  disciples  went  down  unto  the  sea  ; 
and  they  entered  into  a  i)oat,  and  were  jioini;  over  the  sea  unto 
(’ai)ernauiu.  And  It  was  now  dark,  and  .Tesus  had  not  yet  come 
to  them.  .Vnd  tlie  sea  was  risin-r  l*y  reason  of  a  jrreat  wind  that 
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blew.  When  therefore  they  had  rowed  about  live  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs,  they  Iwheld  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  draw¬ 
ing  nigh  unto  the  boat :  and  they  were  afraid.  But  he  said  unto 
them.  It  is  1 ;  l»e  not  afraid.  They  were  willing  tlierefore  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  into  the  boat:  and  straightway  the  l>oat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  were  going.” 

Here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  thread  of  narrative  follows 
the  boat.  Nothing  is  told  of  Jesus  from  the  time  the  disciples 
enter  the  boat  until  they  see  him  “  walking  on  the  sea.”  It 
gets  dark  for  the  people  in  the  boat,  they  are  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  Jesus,  and  then,  to  add  to  their  trouble,  a  storm  is 
rising.  Jesus  has  gone  along  the  shore  until  he  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  Capernaum  when  he  goes  out  to  them. 
But  we  are  told  nothing  of  what  happened  to  Jesus  on  this 
his  journey. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  only  the  twelve  disciples  were 
in  the  boat.  Jesus,  we  are  told  by  the  Gospel  accounts,  was 
alone  on  the  shore.  If  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
writing  from  the  position  of  an  historian  and  not  a  narrator, 
and  he  had,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
to  refer  to,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  for  his  changing 
their  order?  It  seems  an  insignificant  thing.  But  it  is  by 
such  evidences  that  verdicts  have  been  reached.  This  change 
in  the  narrative  adds  nothing  of  real  importance  to  the  story. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  natural  thing  to  do  if  John,  the 
Apostle,  wrote  the  Gospel.  There  may  be  other  satisfactory 
explanations  for  this  change  in  the  thread  of  narrative  from 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  this;  but  until  such  explanation  is 
offered  this  evidence  will  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  autoptic 
character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  it  came  to  l>e  that  the 
account  in  Mark  gives  the  line  of  narrative  as  following  Jesus 
in  place  of  Peter  if  he  is  the  authority  for  this  Gospel.  It 
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may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  here  Peter  is 
acting  more  as  the  historian  than  the  narrator,  or  that  Mark 
has  worked  over  the  account  given  him. 

IV. 

I  have  gathered  together  some  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  genuine  narrative,  and  tested  these  on  various  writings, 
and  found  them  fairly  dependable.  The  fuller  study  of  the 
other  writings,  and  the  applications  made  of  these  tests,  can¬ 
not  be  entered  into  in  this  paper.  The  five  points  considered 
are  as  follows:  (1)  presence  of  author;  (2)  conditions  right 
for  him  to  have  witnessed  what  is  reported;  (3)  definite  point 
of  view;  (4)  the  thread  of  narrative  not  commonly  following 
the  main  character,  and  being  clearly  visible;  (5)  where  the 
author  and  the  main  character  are  separate,  the  thread  of 
narrative  following  the  author. 

There  may  be  other  earmarks  of  the  genuine  narrative,  but 
I  have  not  found  or  applied  them.  I  have  not  tried  to  find 
some  marks  which  would  fit  my  theory  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Gospel.  These  marks  were  first  worked  out  —  one  at 
a  time  —  outside  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  then  applied  to  it. 
And  the  results  of  these  tests,  one  after  the  other  testifying  to 
the  autoptic  character  of  the  writing,  led  me  to  believe  more 
and  more  in  the  Johannine  authorship  until  it  seemed  almost 
a  demonstrated  fact. 

I  have  not  considered  the  external  evidences  bearing  on 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  this  paper.  But  since  the  problem  is  still  unsettled,  the  facts 
recorded  without  this  Gospel  which  have  a  bearing  on  this 
problem  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  accepting  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  in/  this  paper.  And  the  internal  evidences 
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which  seem  to  be  against  the  Johannine  authorship  are  by  no 
means  insurmountable  barriers. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  conclusion  reached  is  not  based  on 
one  theory  which  has  worked  well.  It  is  the  combination  of 
evidences  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  which  makes  this 
test  so  satisfactory. 

We  have  found  that  the  author  may  have  been  present  to 
witness  practically  all  he  has  reported.  In  fact,  the  part 
which  could  not  have  been  so  witnessed  is  almost  negligible. 
Any  narrator  will  insert  explanatory  clauses  which  may  meti' 
tion  events  he  has  not  witnessed.^ 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  are  many  references  to  what 
Jesus  and  the  people  thought,  and  their  thought-words  given 
as  if  they  had  been  spoken.  There  is  also  recorded  what 
happened  while  the  disciples  were  sleeping.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  in  John’s  Gospel. 

The  point  of  view  is  clear  and  from  the  author.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  considered  all  of  the  Gospel  on  this  point; 
but  where  we  know  the  position  of  the  author,  and  of  Jesus 
in  reference  to  him,  there  we  have  this  point  of  view.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  other  Gospels. 

The  line  of  narrative  does  not  follow  Jesus  anywhere  near 
as  closely  in  the  Fourth  as  in  the  other  Gospels.  .\nd  we  can 
follow  the  line  of  narrative  clearly  in  the  narrative  portions. 
In  this,  too,  it  differs  from  the  other  Gospels. 

In  those  places  where  we  know  that  Jesus  and  John  are 
separated  the  line  of  narrative  follows  the  author.  In  this, 
too,  this  Gospel  is  unique. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  of  the  interesting  events 
omitted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  appear  in  the  Synop- 

‘  Of.  last  sentence  of  tiie  <inotati(ni  from  Seaton  Munroe.  jdven 
above. 
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tics  are  events  which  John  could  not  have  seen,  we  have  these 
omissions  as  another  testimony  to  the  Johannine  authorship. 

Some  of  these  facts  may  be  stated  in  proportionate  form  to 
bring  out  the  test  applied  more  distinctly,  and  to  reveal  our  re¬ 
sults  more  clearly.  I  have  applied  the  test  to  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  books  of  Ruth,  Esther,  and  John,  besides  the 
two  Gospels.  I  have  not  considered  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  either  book,  but  selected  the  person  in  each 
book  who  could  have  witnessed  most  of  what  is  recorded.  I 
have  also  considered  the  possibility  of  some  unnamed  person 
having  reported  these  events  more  fully  than  the  characters 
mentioned.  In  neither  case  could  anyone  else  have  reported 
more  than  the  characters  after  whom  the  books  are  named. 
The  results  of  this  application  of  our  test  are  as  follows :  In 
Ruth  what  is  narrated  in  1  verse  in  4  could  not  have  been 
witnessed  by  the  author;  in  Esther  2  in  5;  in  Jonah  1  in  12 
(but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jonah  is  practically  the 
only  character  herein  mentioned);  in  Mark  2  in  15;  and  in 
John  1  in  43.  In  the  Old  Testament  books  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  proportion  of  the  writings  away  from  the  author  to  that 
which  follows  him  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  he  could 
not  have  witnessed  is  to  that  he  could  have  witnessed.  But 
this  is  not  true  with  the  Gospels.  In  these  what  is  reported 
in  1  verse  in  17  in  Mark  is  away  from  Jesus,  while  in  John’s 
we  have  1  in  5J^.  In  neither  one  of  the  Biblical  books  studied 
do  I  find  the  characteristic  features  of  the  genuine  narrative. 

All  these  evidences  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  may  be 
possible  that  these  are  merely  characteristic  traits  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  author,  but  this  is  hardly  thinkable.  Should  it 
be  argued  that  he  wrote  in  this  way  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  Apostle,  we  would  say  that  no  school  existed 
at  that  time  which  would  put  his  writing  to  this  test.  It  would 
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have  been  natufal  for  a  witness  of  these  events  to  write  as 
this  author  wrote,  but  unnatural  for  the  historian  who  had 
not  been  present  to  see  and  hear  these  things. 

And  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  anyone  else  be¬ 
sides  one  of  the  disciples  could  have  been  a  witness  of  these 
events.  To  claim  that  an  obscure  man  followed  Jesus  as 
closely  as  this  would  plunge  us  into  a  problem  much  more 
difficult  than  the  present  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  claim  made  by  the  author  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  in  the  first  paragraph  of  that  Epistle 
refers  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  is  to  be  taken  literally,  for 
I  can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  for  ascribing  the  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  anyone  besides  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus. 
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ARTICLE  11  [. 

THE  MORAL  DYNAMICS  OF  WORLD  POWER 

15 Y  WlXTIIROl*  D.  SHELTOX.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Like  the  kindred  expression  Weltpolitik,  “  world  power  ” 
is  a  term  of  recent  coinage,  having  come  into  familiar  use 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  No  other  describes  so 
well  the  trend  of  modern  national  development. 

Briefly  defined,  a  “  world  power  ”  is  one  whose  influence  is 
more  or  less  world-wide  —  a  power  that  is  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  affairs  and  progress  of  the  world  at  large.  Various 
elements  are  commonly  included  in  this  concept  —  a  favorable 
location  upon  the  map  of  the  world  ;  a  vast  extent  of  territory ; 
a  large  population ;  great  and  varied  natural  and  acquired  re¬ 
sources  ;  a  merchant  marine  flying  the  national  flag  on  every 
sea  and  in  every  important  port ;  extensive  and  valuable  colo¬ 
nial  possessions :  and  mighty  armaments,  military  and  naval. 
All  these  are  objective  and  more  or  less  adventitious  elements 
in  the  problem  of  world  power,  its  visible,  material  factors. 
And  because  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  they  appeal  so  po\v- 
erfiilly  to  the  popular  imagination,  that  most  people  lose  sight 
of  the  primary,  fundamental  dynamics  of  world  power, —  the 
subjective,  moral,  and  spiritual  forces,  without  which  no  na¬ 
tion  can  wield  a  lasting  and  salutary  world  influence.  In  its 
way  each  of  the  objective,  visual  factors  helps  to  give  a  nation 
a  certain  prestige  and  a  prima  facie  standing  as  a  Great  Pow¬ 
er.  But  one  nation  may  lack  some  of  them,  and  yet  be  a 
profound  world  influence;  while  another  may  possess  most  or 
even  all,  and  yet  have  comparatively  little  real,  vital  influence, 
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or  none  at  all,  upon  the  affairs  and  higher  progress  of  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

No  European  nation  has  been  so  richly  dowered  as  Russia 
with  the  objective  factors  which  make  for  world  power.  She 
holds  a  commanding  position  on  two  continents,  with  an  area 
equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  landed  surface  of  the  globe  and 
including  sixty  per  cent  of  Europe,  a  population  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  millions,  almost  unlimited  natural  resources, 
a  revenue  of  one  billion  five  hundred  millions  annually,  and 
by  far  the  largest  army  in  the  world,  sufficient  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  reserves,  if  properly  organized  and  led,  to  overwhelm 
any  adversary. 

A  greater  combination  of  the  physical  and  material  elements 
of  national  power  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  And  yet,  with  all 
her  objective  advantages,  Russia  is  almost  bankrupt  in  the 
subjective  factors  essential  to  a  strong,  enlightened,  progres¬ 
sive  world  influence,  without  which  no  nation  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  world  power  of  the  modern  type.  Political  and  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  some  of  them  almost  medijeval,  are  notoriously 
far  below  the  standards  of  other  European  states.  Says  Gen¬ 
eral  Kuropatkin,  Russian  commander  in  the  late  war  with 
Japan :  “  The  administration  has  paralyzed  every  activity  or 
impulse  toward  initiative  throughout  the  Empire,  and  acted 
like  a  blight  upon  every  class  of  the  population.”  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor  of  Novoye  Vremya,  the  leading  journal  of 
Petrograd,  touched  the  secret  of  Russian  inferiority,  when  he 
said :  ‘‘  Russia  suffers  from  the  provincialism  peculiar  to  back¬ 
ward  peoples,  the  provincialism  of  a  narrow  understanding. 
For  a  century  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with  European 
politics  and  neglected  our  national.  We  have  lagged,  miser¬ 
ably  lagged  behind,  in  all  the  paths  of  culture,  and  our  worldly 
,  significance  has  been  decreasing.”  The  higher  progress  of 
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the  world  has  owed  very  little  to  Russian  initiative.  Reflect¬ 
ing  the  character  and  tendencies  of  her  internal  policies,  her 
influence  in  international  affairs  has  been  for  the  most  part 
reactionary.  Whatever  standing  she  has  secured  among  the 
nations  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  a  Machiavellian  diplomacy 
and  the  weight  and  impact  of  her  battalions.  During  the  last 
two  centuries  she  has  had  thirty-five  wars,  two  at  home  and 
thirty-three  abroad,  of  which  twenty-tw’o  were  wars  for  terri¬ 
torial  expansion.  Her  history  clearly  shows  that  in  them¬ 
selves  the  objective  elements  in  the  problem  of  world  power 
count  for  comparatively  little  in  determining  a  nation’s  rank 
in  the  scale  of  world  influence.  If  with  all  her  material  ad¬ 
vantages  she  also  possessed  the  subjective  factors  —  universal 
education,  a  free  press,  civil  and  religious  lil3erty,  industrial 
efficiency,  social  conditions  fitted  to  secure  the  contentment 
and  happiness  of  her  people,  and  a  liberal,  enlightened  govern¬ 
ment,  founded  upon  justice  and  equal  rights  for  all  —  Russia 
would  be  to-day  the  leading  Power  of  Europe,  or  at  least 
primus  inter  pares. 

More  than  ever  before,  and  steadily  growing  in  power, 
moral  forces  are  in  the  ascendant  as  sources  of  national  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  nations  now  in  the  forefront  are  there,  not 
primarily  or  largely  because  of  extent  of  territory,  population, 
general  resources,  colonial  dependencies,  and  armies  and  na¬ 
vies,  but  because  they  are  rich  in  the  moral  potencies  of  world 
influence  —  character,  intelligence,  freedom,  high  ideals  which 
are  reflected  in  their  social  conditions,  political  institutions, 
and  governmental  policies. 

Germany  is  distinctly  less  favorably  situated  than  her  rivals. 
Her  territory  is  small  —  equal  to  four  fifths  of  Texas ;  and 
her  colonies,  though  numbering  over  one  million  square  miles, 
have  thus  far  proved  of  no  material  advantage,  either  com- 
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mercially,  or  a*?  attracting  colonists.  She  is  fairly  well  off  in 
mineral  resources;  but  her  soil  averages  the  least  fertile  in 
Europe,  and  her  population  is  less  than  two  fifths  that  of 
Russia.  Clearly  the  rise  of  Germany  to  the  first  rank  among 
world  powers  has  not  been  due  to  any  exceptional  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  unequaled 
perfection  of  her  military  organization,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  those  who  regard  extensive  military  and  naval 
armaments  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  world  power.  Tier  advance 
is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  character  and  ideals  of  her 
people  and  the  resolute  endeavor  to  realize  these  ideals  in  all 
departments  of  her  national  life,  educational,  social,  industrial, 
afid  administrative.  No  other  nation  has  applied  scientific 
principles  with  such  skill  and  thoroughness  to  general  and 
technical  education  and  industrial  training,  to  the  betterment 
of  living  and  working  conditions  among  the  masses  of  the 
population,  to  the  prevention  of  hopeless  poverty,  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  and  the  elimination  of  waste, 
to  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  organization  of 
a  monetary  and  banking  system  adapted  to  the  business  needs 
of  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  her  complex  system  of  schools, 
skillfully  adjusted  to  meet  every  requirement  of  her  cultural 
and  industrial  life,  every  citizen  is  trained  to  fill  some  niche  in 
the  activities  of  the  nation  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  the  state.  Production  has  been  increased  twofold  or  three¬ 
fold  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  agriculture.  Practical 
discoveries  in  science  and  improvements  in  technical  pro¬ 
cesses  have  given  the  products  of  her  diversified  industries  a 
reputation  for  the  highest  excellence.  Her  world-wide  com¬ 
merce  is  a  tribute  to  the  business  methods,  as  well  as  to  the 
enterprise,  of  her  merchants.  Highly  trained  experts  com¬ 
pose  the  Civil  Service.  A  steadily  diminishing  emigration. 
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now  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  shows  that  the  social  problem 
has  been  solved  with  such  success  that  Germans  are  content 
to  remain  at  home.  Withal,  in  this  rapid  evolution  along 
practical  lines,  the  ideals  of  education,  literature,  art,  and  cul¬ 
ture  have  not  lost  their  hold  upon  the  people. 

This  harnessing  together  of  moral  forces,  so  characteristic 
of  German  development,  has  made  Germany  the  most  efficient 
country  in  the  world,  and  advanced  her  to  a  foremost  rank 
among  world  powers.  In  the  last  analysis,  her  preeminence  is 
not  grounded  upon  militarism,  nor  upon  any  of  the  objective 
factors  of  world  power ;  but,  as  the  author  of  “  Germany  and 
the  Germans  ”  writes.  “  It  is  her  men  and  women,  giving  the 
high  unpurchasable  gift  of  service  to  the  State ;  giving  the 
fine  example  of  self-sacrificing,  simple  living:  giving  the 
prowess  won  by  years  of  hard  mental  and  moral  training  ”  — 
it  is  they  “  who  have  gained,  and  who  keep,  for  Germany, 
her  place  in  the  world.”  Not  her  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
militarism,  —  in  the  end  this  will  prove  her  undoing,  —  but 
leadership  in  religious  thought,  in  education,  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  in  intellectual  freedom  —  this  alone  has 
won  for  Germany  the‘  commanding  world  influence  she  has 
wielded  for  generations. 

In  estimating  England’s  standing  as  a  world  power,  the 
superficial  are  wont  to  think  only,  or  chiefly,  of  her  navy  — 
equal  to  the  naval  establishments  of  any  two  nations  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  —  and  of  her  colonial  possessions,  comprising 
one  fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the  globe  and  many  of  its  most 
valuable  parts,  with  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  population.  But 
these  salient,  spectacular  features  of  world  power  should  not 
obscure  the  true  sources  of  her  supremacy.  Moral  forces, 
substantially  the  same  that  have  given  Germany  her  preemi¬ 
nence  and  for  the  lack  of  which  Russia  has  been  left  far  in 
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the  rear  —  the  sturdy  qualities  of  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  law,  order,  and  liberty,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability  and  public  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  have 
made  the  British  Isles,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  square  miles  —  a  mere  speck,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  earth’s  surface  —  a  dynamo  O'f  world  influence,  that 
has  told  mightily  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 

It  is  customary  to  date  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  role  of  a  world  power  from  the  war  with  Spain,  be¬ 
cause,  then,  for  the  first  time  we  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
with  a  continental  European  Power,  and  launched  out  upon 
a  colonial  policy.  It  has  been  said  that  America  then  became 
an  actual,  as  distinguished  from  a  potential,  world  power. 
Quite  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  that  war  as 
our  debut  in  this  character,  as  if  by  some  magic  formula, 
some  “Presto!  Change!”  the  United  States  had  all  at  once 
been  translated  out  of  parochialism  into  the  expansiveness  of 
a  world  power.  No  single  event  could  effect  such  a  sudden 
transformation.  Of  paltry  proportions  and  waged  with  a 
nation  that  had  fallen  from  her  once  high  estate,  because  she 
lacked  at  home  the  subjective  qualities  necessary  to  world 
leadership,  the  war  with  Spain  did  not  make  a  world  power 
of  the  United  States.  She  was  such  long  before  Manila  and 
San  Juan  Hill  loomed  above  the  horizon.  The  war  only 
marked  a  certain  change  of  perspective,  and  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  conscious  attitude  towards  questions  of  interna¬ 
tional  policies.  To  assert  that  previous  to  the  war  with  Spain 
the  United  States  was  only  a  potential  world  power  is  to 
misread  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  is  to  ignore 
the  moral  forces  which  made  the  last  century  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  world’s  history  and  of  which  the  United  States 
was  the  foremost  representative. 
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What  part  has  any  g^iven  nation  played  in  the  drama  of 
world  progress?  Has  it  contributed  little,  or  much,  or  noth¬ 
ing,  to  the  advance  of  the  human  race?  Here  is  the  only 
rational  and  just  criterion  by  which  to  determine  a  nation’s 
place  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth.  Tried  by  this  crucial 
test,  the  United  States  has  always  l>een  entitled  to  rank  among 
nations  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  world  influence; 
and  this,  not  because  of  her  extraordinary  natural  advantages, 
nor  because  of  a  powerful  army  and  navy;  but  because  in 
larger  measure  than  any  other  nation,  she  has  been  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  those  subjective,  spiritual  forces  which  have  most 
profoundly  affected  the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter. 

At  once,  upon  her  introduction  into  the  family  of  nations, 
the  United  States  became  the  protagonist  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  as  defined  in  Lincoln’s  familiar  epigram.  She  blazed 
the  path  for  democracy ;  and  nation  after  nation  has  joined 
her  train,  until  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
people  which  has  not  felt  the  impulse  of  the  United  States 
toward  democratic  ideals.  In  1864  Gold  win  Smith  wrote  of 
the  United  States  as  the  nation  which  bears,  more  than  any 
other,  in  the  bark  of  its  fortunes,  the  political  (and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  religious)  hopes  of  man.” 

In  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
oligarchy  of  nobles  and  wealthy  land  owners  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  their  own  hands.  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  America,  democratic  agitation,  thwarted  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  now  renewed  with  fresh 
vigor  and  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  definite  program. 
As  the  century  wore  on,  successive  measures  were  carried 
through  Parliament  enlarging  popular  participation  in  the 
government,  until  the  suffrage  has  now  become  as  inclusive 
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as  in  the  United  States,  so  that  England  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  countries  in  the  world.  John  Morley,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  Maine's  “  Popular  Government,”  says :  “  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  popular  government  in  America  has  been  the  strongest 
incentive  to  the  extension  of  popular  government  in  England. 
We  need  go  back  no  farther  than  the  Reform  Bill  of  186? 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  victory  of  the  North  over  the 
South  had  more  to  do  with  the  concession  of  the  franchise  to 
householders  in  boroughs,  than  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  all  the  diplomacies  of  Mr.  Disraeli.”  England’s 
colonies  are  virtually  as  self-governing  as  if  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent,  a  fact  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  influence  of 
American  ideas  and  example. 


The  popular  upheaval  in  France  in  1789  was  the  immediate 
result  of  the  democratic  movement  in  i\merica,  which  came 
as  a  summons  to  the  French  nation,  to  realize  at  once  for 
itself  the  same  ideals  of  political  and  social  freedom.  The 
“  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ”  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  state  papers  in  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  prototype  of  other  similar  mani¬ 
festoes  —  was  inspired  by  tire  American  “  Declaration  of  In- 
dei)endence.”  To  quote  Lecky’s  words :  ”  The  American 

Revolution  inoculated  French  public  opinion  with  republican 
ideas,”  which,  after  many  alternations  of  promise  and  of 
failure,  have  at  last  found  concrete  and,  we  may  believe,  per¬ 
manent  expression  in  the  French  Republic  of  to-day. 

The  political  unrest  which  prevailed  throughout  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  reached 
its  climax  in  the  revolutions  of  1848  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  object  lesson  of  free  government  in  America,  and  to 
the  moral  support  and  material  aid  given  so  heartily  by  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  Everywhere  in  the  struggle  for 
personal  liberty  and  national  unity  under  constitutional 
forms,  progressive  spirits  looked  to  America  as  the  ideal  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice ;  and  they  found  here,  in  that 
chivalrous  youthhood  of  our  Republic,  a  response  whose  sin¬ 
cerity,  fervor,  and  inspiring  influence  it  is  difficult  for  us  of 
the  present  generation  to  realize. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Spanish  America  naturally 
came  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  recent  decline  of  Ameri¬ 
can  influence  in  the  countries  to  the  south,  it  was  long  an 
important  factor  in  their  political  development.  When  in 
1809  Napoleon  sought  to  absorb  Spain  and  her  empire  in 
his  Continental  system,”  the  successful  assertion  of  our 
independence  encouraged  the  Spanish  colonies  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Their  great  leaders,  San  Martin,  Simon 
Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  others  of  like  heroic  mold,  were  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  the  character  and  career  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  To  this  day  South  Americans  have  revered  him  as  the 
personification  of  the  genius  of  our  Revolution  and  of  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  Later  statesmen,  like  Sarmiento  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  have  been  attentive  students  of  American  institutions 
and  education,  to  the  profit  of  their  respective  countries. 
Whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  now  an  “  obsolete  shibl)0- 
leth,”  or  in  need  of  revision,  to  adapt  it  to  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  our  insistence  upon  it  protected  the  Spanish  American 
republics  from  European  encroachment  during  a  critical 
'period  of  their  history. 

No  instrument  of  its  kind  has  had  such  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  institutions  of  government  the  world  over 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  who  have 
essayed  constitution-making  during  the  last  century  and  a 
Vol.  LXXII.  Xo.  287.  4 
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quarter  have  made  a  study  of  the  American  sclieme  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Not  that  they  have  always  followed  it  implicitly; 
but  it  has  been  fruitful  in  suggestions ;  it  has  indicated  the 
general  lines  on  which  such  a  document  should  be  drawn  and 
its  central,  underlying  principles.  The  French  Constitution  of 
1701,  perfected  by  the  National  Assembly  after  several  years’ 
consideration,  contained  various  provisions  similar  in  principle, 
if  not  in  precise  form,  to  those  of  our  own  Constitution,  which 
was  also  the  archetype  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Spanish 
American  republics.  In  1860  Dr.  Calvo,  a  noted  lawyer  of 
Buenos  Aires,  published  a  Spanish  translation  of  Justice 
Story’s  ‘‘  Commentaries  upon  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,”  which  has  become  a  classic  throughout  Latin 
America.  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  more  recently 
South  Africa,  in  framing  their  organic  laws,  have  profited 
greatly  by  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  L’^nited  States. 
They  have  adopted  the  federal  principle  —  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contributions  of  our  country  to  world  i)olitics  — 
by  which  “  national  unity  is  reconciled  with  the  existence  of 
local  self-government  in  larger  and  in  smaller  communities 
over  the  immense  spaces  of  a  continent.”  Our  federal  system 
was  a  model  for  the  Swiss  Confederation.  And  the  trend  of 
thought  among  English  statesmen  of  all  parties  shows  that  the 
reorganization  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  upon  this  federal  idea  is  not  far  oflf.  In  framing  her  par¬ 
liamentary  institutions  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  Japan  have 
been  discriminating  students  of  our  American  system.  Like¬ 
wise  the  progressives  in  China,  as  they  slowly  feel  their  way 
towards  constitutional  government,  are  looking  to  America 
for  sympathetic  guidance  and  help,  and  to  American  prece¬ 
dents  and  methods,  as  they  organize  the  first  republic  in  the 
Far  East.  For  many  years  the  governments  of  Japan,  Korea, 
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China,  and  Siam  have  employed  American  experts  as  consti¬ 
tutional  and  diplomatic  advisers. 

In  his  tribute  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  adoption,  Mr.  Bryce  said  of  our  Constitution:  “  It 
has  become,  by  the  example  of  its  working  and  the  halo  of 
fame  which  now  surrounds  it,  one  of  the  vital  and  vitalizing 
forces  of  the  modern  world ;  and  its  framers  have  rendered 
an  incomparable  and  enduring  service  to  all  mankind.”  And 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  the  well-known  English  writer,  in  his 
“American  People  ”  thus  tersely  summarizes  the  world  influ' 
ence  of  our  national  charter :  “  The  American  Constitution 

changed  the  whole  thought  of  mankind ;  it  affected  all  the 
world ;  it  introduced  a  new  system  of  political  philosophy ;  it 
gave  to  man,  the  individual,  a  dignity  he  had  not  possessed 
before ;  it  recreated  the  relations  between  the  individual  and 
society.  Humanity  stands  forth  in  more  grandeur  and  power. 
Neither  liberty  nor  equality  existed  as  we  to-day  know  them, 
until  liberty  and  equality  were  written  into  the  American 
Constitution.” 

The  most  significant  phenomenon  of  our  time  is  the  mar¬ 
velous  awakening  of  the  backward  peoples  of  the  world,  num¬ 
bering  more  than  half  of  its  total  population.  Western  gov¬ 
ernments  have  done  little  to  bring  it  about.  Essentially 
selfish,  diplomacy  and  armed  force  have  been  for  the  most 
part  a  positive  obstruction.  This  awakening  has  been  the 
product  of  moral  forces,  which  are  the  characteristic  fruit 
of  democracy  and  thrive  in  the  fertile  soil  of  democratic  ideals 
with  a  luxuriance  elsewhere  unknown.  Hence  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  inexplicable  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been 
their  most  prolific  source.  Her  people  have  contributed  more 
in  men  and  money  and  in  self-denying  labors  than  any  other 
country  to  the  social,  educational,  and  religious  evolution  of 
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these  laggard  nations.  If  a  widespread  and  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  world  influence  along  these  lines  is  any  criterion, 
then  the  United  States  has  been  a  world  power  for  the  last 
hundred  years  in  a  far  higher  sense,  and  of  deeper  import 
for  the  world,  than  any  preeminence  other  nations  may  have 
gained  in  the  field  of  world  politics  through  diplomacy  and 
armed  force. 

Figures  could  readily  be  given  showing  in  detail  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities,  social  and  religious,  through  which  America 
has  interpreted  Christian  civilization  to  the  less  advanced 
peoples  of  the  world,  —  the  number  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  scholastic  and  industrial; 
of  medical  missionaries,  medical  schools,  hospitals  and  dis¬ 
pensaries,  that  have  already  effected  virtually  a  revolution 
in  the  so-called  medical  practice  of  the  Orient ;  of  schools  and 
homes  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  asylums  for  the  insane, 
orphanages,  institutions  for  relief  and  rescue,  and  societies  for 
social  reform ;  of  native  Christian  congregations ;  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  into  native  tongues ;  of  languages  reduced 
to  written  form  and  national  literatures  created ;  of  exten¬ 
sive  publishing  houses,  especially  in  Turkey,  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  which  ^have  annually  poured  forth  an  immense 
volume  of  literature  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  and 
have  profoundly  affected  the  thought  and  life  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people. 

To  have  set  in  motion  agencies  of  such  variety  and  extent 
is  in  itself  an  amazing  achievement.  But  even  more  marvel¬ 
ous  are  the  results  they  have  accomplished  in  awakening  vast 
])opulations  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  and  to  an 
eager  desire  for  the  .best  in  Western  civilization.  The  in¬ 
creasing  unrest  and  discontent  with  present  conditions,  so 
general  throughout  the  East,  is  primarily  Mu'e  to  these  in- 
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strumentalities,  which  alone  have  reached,  or  can  reach,  the 
masses  of  the  people.  They  have  won  for  America  the  moral 
leadership  in  the  Orient.  Thinking  men  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  look  to  her  as  the  exponent  of  democracy,  as  their 
guide  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  national  aspirations.  Said 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Chinese  statesmen :  “  W e  want  to  build 
the  New  China  upon  broad  American  lines  (and  following 
American  leadership.”  A  new  passion  for  education  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  ideas  has  been  kindled.  Higher  ideals  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  new  conception  of  the  spirit  and  function  of  law, 
and  of  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  individual,  —  these  ideas,  hitherto  foreign  to  the 
Oriental  mind,  are  gradually  being  wrought  into  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  jieople.  Moral  reforms  in  family,  community 
and  national  life  are  making  perceptible  progress.  Home  life, 
virtually  unknown  as'we  understand  it,  has  been  effectively 
interpreted  to  the  people.  Inhuman  social  and  religious  cus¬ 
toms,  such  as  prevail  in  India  especially,  are  giving  way  be¬ 
fore  the  constant  attrition  of  these  moral  forces  of  Christian 
civilization.  Even  the  native  religions  and  habits  of  religious 
thought  have  been  greatly  modified  by  years  of  contact  with  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  religion  and  life.  A  philanthropic 
spirit  is  rejdacing  the  callous  indifference  towards  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  unfortunate,  so  characteristic  of  Oriental  society. 
Everywhere  the  despotism  of  superstition  —  ini  no  country  so 
absolute  as  in  India  —  has  steadily  been  relaxing  its  hold. 
Even  the  caste  system  has  been  undermined,  so  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  displaced  by  the  spirit  of 

human  brotherhood.  Chief  among  these  signs  of  progress  is 

% 

the  new  attitude  toward  the  emancipation  of  woman.  “  Ori¬ 
entals,”  writes  St.  Nihal  Singh,  “  are  awakening  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  woman  in  bondage  and  ignorance  is  a  menace 
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to  the  nation,  that  the  cornerstone  of  national  progress  and 
prosperity  is  intelligent,  liberal-minded  womanhood.”  More 
than  to  any  other  influence  this  radical  change  of  view  is  due 
to  the  schools  for  girls,  which  Americans  were  the  first  to 
establish  in  the  Near  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  authority  when  he  said  that 
‘‘America  has  done  more  for  the  progress  of  the  Levant  than 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  together.”  And  Mr.  Bryce  goes 
still  further  in  affirming  that  Americans  have  been  “  the  only 
good  influence  that  has  worked  from  abroad  upon  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire.”  Their  ten  colleges  and  numerous  schools,  at¬ 
tracting  thousands  of  students  of  a  dozen  and  more  races  and 
nationalities,  have  been  the  only  centers  of  light  and  leading 
among  the  dismal  shadows  of  Turkish  fatalism  and  misrule. 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  laid  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  at 
the  door  of  Robert  College.  King  Ferdinand  has  called  it 
“  the  nursery  of  Bulgarian  statesmen  ” ;  for,  ever  since  the 
Kingdom  was  founded,  its  graduates,  among  them  several 
prime  ministers,  have  held  the  predominance  in  almost  every 
cabinet.  Hundreds  of  them  have  served  in  various  important 
posts  as  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  Ministers  at 
Constantinople,  Bucharest,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Washington, 
and  as  consuls,  mayors,  lawyers,  judges  of  the  courts,  teach¬ 
ers,  journalists,  and  bankers.  Educational  liberty  for  the 
women  of  Turkey  has  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
American  schools,  especially  from  the  College  for  Girls  at 
Constantinople,  founded  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Bulgar¬ 
ians  speak  of  it  as  “  the  institution  that  trains  the  mothers  of 
our  statesmen  and  leaders.”  A  Turkish  lady  pays  this  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  her  Alma  ^Tater :  “  The  large  ideas  from  which 
Turkey  was  shut  out,  the  great  feelings  which  are  opened 
up  to  me  in  your  class-rooms,  the  ideas  to  which  I  was  led 
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in  your  libraries,  showing  me  that  there  was  no  difference 
in  men  on  account  of  race,  class,  sect,  or  religion,  —  these 
ideas  that  make  me  live  like  a  person,  a  civilized,  humanity- 
loving  person,  and  enable  me  to  live  larger  thoughts,  gen¬ 
erous  thoughts,  thoughts  such  as  you  were  living  —  these 
ideas  I  owe  to  you.” 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  India  has  been 
the  special  field  of  English  altruism.  Americans,  however, 
have  had  no  small  share  in  the  remarkable  transformation 
that  has  long  been  going  forward  in  her  life  and  thought. 
Their  schools  and  eleven  colleges  have  borne  an  important 
part  in  shaping  India’s  system  of  education,  which,  as  it  now 
exists, '  is  primarily  the  fruit  of  mission  enterprise.  In  the 
making  of  the  Punjab  no  European  or  native  has  had  so 
much  influence  as  the  American,  Dr.  Forman,  whose  fifty 
years’  service  is  almost  the  educational  history  of  the  province. 

Moral  forces,  in  the  main  generated  in  America,  have 
brouglit  about  the  recent  revolutionary  changes  in  the  social, 
civic,  and  educational  life  of  China.  Foreign  governments 
are  entitled  to  little  credit.  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese  their 
policy  of  force  and  diplomatic  finesse  has  been  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  selfishness.  It  has  delayed  and  hindered  her  progress 
by  exciting  suspicion  and  hatred  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
ideas.  But  America  has  saved  the  situation.  In  certain  nota¬ 
ble  instances  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  treated 
China  with  a  marked  consideration,  that  has  won  her  confi¬ 
dence.  And  with  far  more  telling  effect  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
icans  have  brought  Christian  civilization  into  direct  contact 
with  the  masses  of  her  people.  Their  disinterested  labors 
have  done  much  to  allay  the  native  animosity  to  foreigners 
and  the  irritation  provoked  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the 
Powers. 
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The  higher  education  in  China  has  mainly  been  in  the 
hands  of  Americans.  Of  sixteen  colleges  and  universities 
organized  by  foreign  agencies,  thirteen  are  of  American  ori¬ 
gin.  Four  of  the  first  six  established  by  the  native  Govern¬ 
ment  were  placed  under  American  management,  among 
these  the  Imperial  University,  founded  in  1898  at  Peking  as 
a  model  for  the  provincial  capitals  to  follow.  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin  was  appointed  the  first  President  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  modern  state  education  in  China.  Already 
he  had  served  for  twenty-five  years  as  President,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Law,  in  the  Tung  Wen  College  of 
Peking,  'founded  in  1862  especially  to  fit  young  men  for 
official  service.  Dr.  IMartin  was  long  the  adviser  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  in  disputes  with  foreign  Powers,  and  trans¬ 
lated,  besides  various  educational  works,  the  treatises  of 
Wheaton,  Woolsey,  Bluntschli,  and  De  Martens  for  the 
guidance  of  the  foreign  office.  Another,  Dr.  Tenney,  was 
for  eleven  years  President  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tientsin  and  at  the  same  time  superintendent  of  native 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihli.  He  aided 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  then  Viceroy  of  the  province,  in  his  plans  to 
reorganize  the  schools  of  China  on  the  model  of  those  in 
Chihli.'  A  singularly  varied  service  has  been  rendered  China 
by  Dr.  Ferguson,  for  many  years  President  of  the  University 
of  Nanking,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  best  equipped  of 
the  Government  institutions,  and  afterwards  of  the  Imperial 
Polytechnic  College  of  Nanyang  at  Shanghai.  He  has  also 
filled  various  positions  in  the  Ministerial  Departments  of  the 
Government  and  was  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Commission 
to  revise  the  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Dr. 
Peter  Parker  founded  at  Canton  in  1835  the  first  hospital  in 
the  Empire  (it  still  bears  his  name),  and  in  1856  was  ap- 
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pointed  United  States  Commissioner  at  Peking.  In  the  long 
roll  of  Americans  to  whom  the  awakening  of  China  is  pri¬ 
marily  due,  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  is  a  name  of  rare  distinc¬ 
tion.  Going  to  China  in  1833,  he  labored  there  in  many 
capacities  for  more  than  forty  years.  Commodore  Perry  in 
his  naval  expedition  to  Japan  in  1853-54  depended  mainly 
upon  him  in  negotiating  the  treaty  by  which  that  country  was 
opened  to  the  world.  Four  years  later  he  assisted  United 
States  Minister  Reed  in  concluding  our  first  important  treaty 
with  China.  In  ISSfi  he  published  his  first  Chinese  Dictionary, 
and  in  1874  a  more  elaborate  work  entitled  “A  Syllabic  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.” 

I'nder  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Yale  men,  Ya-li 
College,  with  collegiate  and  medical  departments  and  a  hos¬ 
pital,  was  founded  in  1905  at  Changsha,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hunan  in  Central  China.  Already  it  has  won 
the  confidence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Government  and 
people.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  its  medical 
school  at  Canton,  and  Harvard  at  Shanghai.  Princeton  is 
actively  at  work  in  Peking,  while  Oberlin  maintains  in  the 
Province  of  Shansi  a  fully  equipped  system  of  elementary 
schools  with  a  large  corps  of  American  and  native  teachers. 
Michigan  is  also  sharing  in  this  University  extension  move¬ 
ment,  which  means  so  much  for  China’s  educational  progress. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  rapidly  becoming 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  East,  is  mainly 
under  American  direction. 

In  the  more  important  centers  of  population  Americans 
have  opened  more  than  a  thousand  schools  of  all  grades.  As 
a  result  of  the  Government  edicts  requiring  examinations  in 
Western  science,  government,  and  laws,  these  schools  have 
been  thronged ;  they  are  also  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of 
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teachers  for  the  fifty  thousand  popular  schools  organized 
under. the  new  educational  movement.  The  new  outlook  for 
the  womanhood  of  China  is  due  to  the  mission  schools  for 
young  women,  many  of  whom  rendered  effective  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  Recent  Revolution  as  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  Of 
the  men  most  active  in  promoting  the  Revolution  many  were 
trained  in  missionary  institutions,  among  them  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  group  of  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  President,  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  provisional  as¬ 
semblies  of  several  important  provinces  are  largely  composed 
of  their  graduates.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  thus  commented  upon 
the  statement  that  the  Revolution  originated  with  him :  "  I 
do  not  deny  the  charge.  But  where  did  the  idea  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  come  from?  It  came,  because  from  my  youth  I  have 
had  intercourse  with  foreign  missionaries.  Those  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  with  whom  I  associated,  put  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  liberty  into  my  heart.”  Said  the  present  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  after  extensive  journeys  in  China:  “  To 
me  it  seems  that  in  the  missionary  movement  in  China  we 
have  to-day  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  altruism  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

New  Japan  is  essentially  the  creation  of  the  men,  most  of 
them  from  America,  who  followed  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  in  1854.  The  Japanese  have 
looked  to  the  United  States,  more  than  to  any  other  nation, 
for  their  ideals  of  national  progress ;  and  nowhere  else  have 
they  found  so  many  ready  helpers  along  the  pathway  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  Dr.  G.  Mitsukuri,  who  was  chosen  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  official  history  of  the  Empire,  said  in  an  interview: 
“  In  writing  this  history  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  accord  to 
the  United  States  full  credit  for  the  regeneration  of  Japan. 
This  country  was  our  source  of  inspiration,  our  protection  in 
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time  of  trial  and  tribulation,  our  rescuer  from  the  state  of 
semi-civilization  which  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  progressive  government  we 
now  have.”  •  A  leading  Japanese  thus  apportions  his  coun¬ 
try’s  debt  among  the  nations  of  the  West :  “  Japan  copied 

her  navy  from  England,  her  army  from  France,  medical  sci¬ 
ence  from  Germany,  her  educational  system  from  America.” 
Her  scheme  of  universal  public  education  was  laid  out  upon 
American  lines  by  Dr.  Verbeck  and  put  into  operation  by 
Americans,  among  them  Dr.  David  Murray,  for  some  time 
official  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Education.  It  remains 
to  this  day  substantially  American  in  organization  and  spirit. 
Dr.  Verbeck  assisted  in  organizing  the  University  of  Tokyo 
and  became  its  first  President.  In  its  early  history  half  of 
the  professors  were  Americans,  who  have  also  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  in  other  Government  institutions. 
Americans  organized  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Sapporo,  branches  of  which  have  been  established  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Empire,  with  all  the  accessories  for  the  teaching 
of  scientific  agriculture. 

Under  the  auspices  of  American  missionaries  ten  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  education,  for  Iwth  young  men  and  women, 
hav’e  been  founded  —  among  them  the  famous  Doshisha  Uni¬ 
versity —  which  have  won  the  respect  of  the  Japanese  and 
stirred  them  to  a  friendly  rivalry.  Hundreds  of  the  youth 
trained  in  them  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  which  began  in  1870.  Some  have  been 
members  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  or  assisted  in  framing  the 
Constitution  of  1880.  Representatives  of  these  schools  have 
been  members  of  various  government  commissions  to  foreign 
countries,  beginning  with  the  World’s  Commission  that  vis- 
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ited  America  in  1872,  one  half  of  whom  had  been  students 
under  Dr.  Verbeck.  Many  of  the  most  successful  charitable 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  which  that  eager,  open-minded  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  quick  to  emulate,  are  of  American  origin. 

America  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  new  litera¬ 
ture  of  Japan  in  history,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  in  ed¬ 
ucation,  journalism,  and  even  fiction.  In  1880  was  celebrated 
in  Tokyo  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Japanese  by  Drs.  Brown,  Hepburn,  Verbeck,  and  others.  A 
monument  of  industry  and  high  scholarship  is  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Japanese-English  and  English- Japanese  Dictionary 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hepburn  in  Roman,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
characters.  As  confidential  adviser  to  the  Government,  Dr. 
Verbeck  translated  into  Japanese  the  Code  Napoleon,  Blunt- 
schli’s  “  Staatsrecht,”  and  the  constitutions  of  various  coun¬ 
tries.  To  him  especially  was  due  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  religious  liberty.  Largely  through  translations  of  the 
standard  |X)litical  literature  of  the  United  States,  ideas  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  self-government  and  equal  rights 
for  all  have  become  familiar  and  influential ;  and  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  has  been  slowly  developed,  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

Another  noteworthy  channel  of  world  influence  has  been 
the  foreign  students,  resorting  to  the  United  States  in  larger 
numbers  than  to  any  other  Western  nation.  At  present  they 
number  at  least  five  thousand,  including  those  in  secondary 
and  other  schools,  with  the  more  than  four  thousand  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  —  about  one  thousand  from  China  alone  —  represent¬ 
ing  as  a  rule  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  Says  Tong  Kwoh  Onn,  himself  educated  in  the  United 
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States,  and  now  superintending  the  placing  of  Chinese  boys, 
under  the  “  Indemnity  Scholarship  Fund,”  which  was  returned 
to  China  in  1908 :  “  The  Chinese  government  and  the  edu¬ 
cated  people  of  China  value  American  influence  upon  the 
young  men  even  more  than  the  education  itself.  The  young 
men  become  imbued  with  the  progressivene'ss  characteristic 
of  this  country,  which  China  thinks  this  country  teaches  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.”  Yung  Wing,  who  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1854,  —  the  first  Chinese  to  graduate  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  college,  —  inspired  in  the  first  instance  the  progressive 
educational  movement  which  has  now  become  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Government.  In  his  undergraduate  days  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Chinese  Educational  Commission,  which  was 
organized  a  few  years  later  through  his  influence  with  Li 
Hung  Chang.  Between  1870  and  1880  he  placed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  colleges  a  large  body  of  Chinese  youth. 
When  in  the  latter  year  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ended  for  the  time  his  statesmanlike  plan,  these 
young  men  returned  home,  many  of  them  to  become  leaders 
in  the  making  of  the  New  China.  Former  students  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  held  many  important  positions  in  the  Civil  Service, 
especially  since  the  deposition  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  One 
has  been  Premier  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Department  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  there  have  been  two  ministers,  a  president,  a 
vice  president,  two  councilors,  and  two  secretaries  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  board.  Three  have  been  ministers  at  Washington,  one 
to  Germany,  and  one  a  special  envoy  to  convey  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  thanks  of  China  for  the  return  of  the  Boxer  In¬ 
demnity.  A  number,  including  two  acting  ministers  and  a 
councilor,  have  held  responsible  positions  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  One  has  served  as  minister  and  two  as  vice  min¬ 
isters  of  agriculture  and  forestry;  two  as  heads  of  the  Min- 
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istry  of  Posts  and  Communications ;  one  as  minister,  one  as 
vic«  minister,  and  another  as  councilor  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce;  and  one  each  as  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  minister  of  justice.  One  is  Vice  Admiral  and  naval 
adviser  to  the  President.  Others  have  held  appointments  as 
consul  and  consul  general.  As  engineers,  builders,  and  di¬ 
rectors,  six  have  rendered  important  service  in  the  railway 
development  of  China.  A  large  quota  are  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  native  schools  and  universities. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Japanese  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  foreign  education  a  large  proportion  have  been 
students  in  America.  The  first  native  of  Japan  to  lx;  edu¬ 
cated  here  was  Nakahama  ^lanjiro.  Shipwrecked  in  1841 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  he  was  rescued  by  Captain  Whitfield, 
master  of  the  John  Howland,  and  brought  to  Fairhaveii, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  attended  school  for  six  years  and 
acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  In  1850  he  returned 
home.  When  in  1853  Commodore  Perry  with  his  squadron 
visited  Japan,  much  to  his  surprise  he  received  a  reply  in 
English  to  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  Tycoon.  The 
writer  was  this  Nakahama  Manjiro,  who  had  assured  his 
countrymen  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  Americans.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  he  served  as  interpreter  for  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  whose  communications  were,  submitted  to  him  to  be  put 
into  proper  form.  Afterwards  he  received  a  title  of  nobility 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  to  report  upon  the  Franco-German 
W^ar. 

Of  the  host  of  students  of  whom  he  was  the  arant  coiireiir 
many  have  borne  a  distinguished  part  as  educators  and  men 
of  affairs  in  the  later  development  of  Japan.  At  least  fifteen 
have  Ix'en  members  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  one  has  served  as  ambassador  at  Washington,  and 
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others  as  ministers  to  Austria,  Russia,  The  Hague,  Mexico, 
and  Brazil.  One  was  chief  adviser  to  the  Commission  which 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  at  the  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Another,  as  head  of  the  Commission 
to  investigate  the  fur  seal  industry,  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  the  final  treaty  upon  this  subject.  In  the  Cabinet  there 
have  been  a  minister  and  a  vice  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
minister  and  a  vice  minister  of  finance,  two  ministers  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  ministers  of  education  and  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  One  has  been  President  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
have  served  with  distinction  as  admirals  in  the  Navy.  ^lany 
have  been  prominent  in  business  life;  two,  governors  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan;  seven,  liank  presidents,  directors,  and  mana¬ 
gers;  four,  railway  officials;  and  others,  in  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns.  Education  has  enlisted  the  largest  number. 
Besides  many  professors,  there  have  been  ten  presidents  of 
universities  and  colleges,  two  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo.  One  is  the  founder  and  President  of  the  large 
Women’s  University  of  Tokyo,  modeled  upon  the  American 
college  for  women,  which  he  affirms  “  is  the  standard  of  the 
higher  education  for  women  all  over  the  world.”  To  him, 
perhaps  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due  the  educational  en¬ 
franchisement  of  Japanese  womanhood.  The  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  Doshisha  University,  the  pioneer  Christian  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  Empire,  exerted  an  influence  as  educator  and 
reformer  that  was  felt  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Not 
a  few  young  women  from  Japan,  India,  China,  and  Turkey 
have  been  educated  in  America  —  a  fact  that  has  meant  much 
for  the  melioration  of  womanhood  in  those  countries.  Scores 
of  Bulgarians,  trained  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  have 
become  men  of  mark  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  their 
native  land. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  steady  outflow  of 
world  influence  during  the  last  half  century,  as  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  foreign  students  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
charged  with  the  best  impulses  of  American  life,  to  be  “  foun¬ 
dation  ”  men  in  the  new  era  of  progress  in  the  Orient. 

It  is  clear  from  this  discussion  that  from  the  beginning 
the  United  States  has  qualified  as  a  world  power  of  the  first 
significance.  As  a  storage  battery  of  moral  forces  she  has 
wielded  an  influence  for  the  higher  progress  of  the  world, 
surpassed  in  extent,  quality,  and  value  by  no  other  nation, 
and  equaled,  perhaps,  by  none.  If  she  is  faithful  to  her  tra¬ 
ditions  and  opportunities,  the  paramount  role  of  the  United 
States  will  always  lie  within  the  realm  of  these  subjective, 
spiritual  potencies.  Americans  should  ponder  the  pregnant 
words  of  Viscount  Bryce,  late  British  Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington  : — 

“It  is  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake  bigness  for  great¬ 
ness  ;  for  greatness  is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body.  In  the 
judgment  which  history  will  hereafter  pass  upon  the  forty 
centuries  of  recorded  progress  toward  civilization  that  now 
lie  behind  us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will  apply  to  determine  the 
true  greatness  of  a  people?  Not  population,  not  territory, 
not  wealth,  not  military  power ;  rather  will  history  ask  what 
examples  of  lofty  character  and  unselfish  devotion  to  honor 
and  duty  has  a  people  given?  What  has  it  done  to  increase 
the  volume  of  knowledge?  What  thoughts  and  what  ideals 
of  permanent  value  and  unexhausted  fertility  has  it  bequeathed 
to  mankind?  What  works  has  it  produced  in  poetry,  music, 
and  other  arts,  to  be  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment  to 
posterity  ?  ” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

GEOLOGIC  AND  ARCH^OLOGIC  TIME. 

BY  WARREN  UPIIAM,  D.SC.,  ARCH.EOLOGIST  OF  THE 
MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Recent  researches  and  publications  by  two  eminent  gla- 
cialists  of  Sweden,  -Dr.  Nils  Olof  Holst  and  Baron  Gerard 
De  Geer,  present  estimates  and  measurements  of  the  Post¬ 
glacial  period  in  northern  Europe  quite  nearly  like  the  esti¬ 
mates  earlier  published  by  Professors  N.  H.  AVinchell,  G.  F, 
Wright,  and  the  present  writer,  for  this  latest  period  of 
geology  in  America.  Because  many  other  geologists,  how¬ 
ever,  hold  widely  different  views  of  the  duration  of  time  since 
the  Ice  Age,  magnifying  it  several  times  beyond  the  5,000 
to  10,000  years  ascribed  to  it  by  these  glacialists,  we  may 
profitably  review  for  general  readers  the  evidences  on  this 
question  for  both  the  European  and  the  North  American  ice- 
sheets. 

In  a  memoir  by  Holst,  published  in  1909  by  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Sweden  (Series  C,  No.  216,  pages  74),  on  the 
length  of  the  Postglacial  period,  he  argues,  from  his  lifelong 
work  on  the  glacial  geology  and  archjeology  of  Sweden,  and 
from  the  work  of  his  associates  in  that  country,  that  the  time 
since  the  ice-sheet  was  melted  aw^ay  in  Scania,  the  southmost 
district  of  Sweden,  has  been  6,900  years ;  and  that  the  earliest 
trace  of  primitive  man  in  Scandinavia,  belonging  to  a  Neo¬ 
lithic  culture  stage,  was  6,150  years  ago.  This  first  advent  of 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  287.  o 
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man  in  the  south  end  of  the  peninsula  was  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Ancylus  lake,  as  the  Baltic 
sea  (with  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland)  is  called  for 
the  time  while  the  earth  movements  attending  the  departure 
of  the  ice-sheet  raised  the  present  mouth  of  that  sea,  between 
Sw’^den  and  Denmark,  above  the  sea  level.  The  Baltic  basin 
then  held  for  some  time,  estimated  by  Holst  as  1,675  years, 
a  vast  fresh-water  lake,  known  by  its  shells  of  Ancylus 
fluviatilis,  with  an  outlet  in  southern  Sweden  on  the  latitude 
of  the  present  lakes  Vetter  and  Vener,  where  the  Gota  canal 
crosses  the  peninsula  watershed,  300  feet  above  the  present 
Baltic  sea  and  the  ocean. 

Previous  to  this  Ancylus  lake,  the  Baltic  basin  and  all  this 
peninsula  had  stood  lower  than  now,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  final  melting  of  the  ice-sheet,  so  that  the  earliest  Post¬ 
glacial  (or  more  correctly  Late  Glacial)  sea  beaches  and 
other  marine  deposits  of  that  time  have  l>een  since  uplifted 
(with  all  the  land  area  and  sea  bed)  to  altitudes  that  increase 
from  near  the  sea  level  in  eastern  and  northern  Denmark  and 
in  Scania  to  several  hundred  feet  about  Stockholm  and  north¬ 
ward.  Arctic  marine  shells,  species  of  Yoldia  and  other 
genera,  in  these  deposits,  give  the  name  Yoldia  Sea  to  the 
waters  then  laving  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  depression  of  this  large  tract  of  the  earth  crust,  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Yoldia  clays,  seems  probably  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  great  weight  of  the  long  enduring  ice-sheet; 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  glaciated  area,  between  the 
latitudes  of  60  and  65  degrees,  the  land  had  sunk  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depression  about  900  feet  below  its  present  height  in 
relation  to  the  ocean.  The  subsequent  uplift,  taking  place 
for  its  larger  part  (or  at  least  generally  for  about  half  of  its 
entire  amount)  during  the  Yoldia  and  Ancylus  stages,  but 
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continuing  at  a  diminished  rate  through  the  longer  ensuing 
Littorina  stage,  until  the  present  time,  has  been  differential, 
in  that  its  aggregate  vertical  extent  gradually  increases  from 
the  border  of  the  uplift  to  the  center.  For  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  this  Late  Glacial  and  Postglacial  uplift  averages 
some  500  feet  or  more ;  for  the  bed  and  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  it  averages  about  700  feet;  and  for  the  more  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  tracts  of  the  Baltic  sea  bed  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  some  250  feet. 

The  Littorina  stage  was  ushered  in  by  the  progressive  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  land  northward  and  submergence  of  The  Sound, 
adjoining  Copenhagen,  whereby  the  Ancylus  lake  was  changed 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  with  access  of  the  ocean  tides  at  its  mouth, 
yet  not  receiving  so  large  inflow  as  to  give  it  the  full  salinity 
of  the  ocean.  Holst  estimates  the  date  of  the  change  as 
4,775  years  ago.  The  Ancylus  species  could  not  endure  the 
saltness,  but  was  succeeded  by  the  Littorina  and  other  salt- 
loving  marine  shells. 

Definite  measurements,  instead  of  estimates,  of  Late  Gla¬ 
cial  and  Postglacial  time  in  Sweden  are  supplied  by  De  Geer, 
as  published  in  a  report  of  the  Eleventh  International  Geo¬ 
logical  Congress,  held  at  Stockholm  in  1910.  This  report 
(Iviii  and  459  pages),  dealing  with  changes  of  climate 
throughout  the  world  since  the  maximum  of  the  last  Ice  Age, 
comprises  about  fifty  papers  contributed  by  specialists  in  gla¬ 
cial  geology  and  meteorology.  The  paper  by  De  Geer,  in 
pages  303-310,  is  entitled  “A  Thermographical  Record  of 
the  Late-Quaternary  Climate.”  From  his  writing  there  and 
his  earlier  publications,  giving  results  of  observations  and 
studies  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  W.  B.  Wright,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  in  Chapter  XV.  of  “  The 
Quaternary  Ice  Ag«  ”  (1914,  404  pages),  sums  up  the  work 
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of  De  Geer  on  time  measurements,  with  maps  and  other 
illustrations. 

Sections  of  the  laminated  clays,  showing  the  yearly  deposi¬ 
tion,  have  been  carefully  examined  by  De  Geer  from  Scania 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Stockholm,  and  from  that  city  north 
to  the  ancient  Lake  Ragunda,  near  the  latitude  of  Ostersund 
and  Trondhjem,  where  the  waning  ice-sheet  became  divided 
into  northern  and  southern  remnants,  this  division  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  icefields  being  taken  as  the  time  of  separation  between  the 
Glacial  and  Postglacial  periods.  The  number  of  years  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  glacial  recession  to  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm  is 
measured  as  about  3,000  by  counting  the  series  of  very  thin 
laminae  annually  deposited  by  the  waters  that  flowed  away 
from  the  wasting  ice  margin.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  the 
next  2,000  years  swept  back  the  glacial  boundary  to  Lake 
Ragunda  and  to  the  bipartition  of  the  far  diminished  ice- 
sheet,  which  De  Geer  considers  to  mark  properly  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Ice  Age,  its  late  stages  in  Sweden  having  thus 
comprised  about  5,000  years. 

Further,  in  sections  of  the  clay  and  fine  silt  beds  of  Lake 
Ragunda,  which  was  completely  drained  in  1790,  De  Geer 
has  counted  about  7,000  annual  laminae,  showing  that  the  ice- 
sheet  was  melted  from  that  district  and  was  divided  into  the 
two  parts  about  7,000  years  ago.  It  is  thus  known  that  its 
recession  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  began  some  12.000 
years  ago,  but  no  measure  has  been  obtained  for  the  consid¬ 
erable  preceding  time  of  the  glacial  retreat  from  the  great 
marginal  moraines  in  Germany,  south  of  the  Baltic  sea,  which 
are  named  collectively  as  the  Baltic  Ridge. 

Comparing  the  recognized  stages  in  the  departure  of  the 
ice-sheet  and  in  the  progressing  uplift  of  the  earth  crust 
with  the  archreologic  record  given  by  the  stone,  bronze,  and 
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iron  implements,  kitchen  middens,  and  other  traces  of  early 
man  in  Scandinavia,  we  have  first  to  note  that  already  the 
long  Palaeolithic  stages  of  very  ancient  handiwork  had 
passed,  being  followed  by  the  greater  skill  of  Neolithic  times, 
before  men  came  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  duration  of  the  Ancylus  lake,  men  began 
to  immigrate  northward  along  its  borders ;  but  their  old¬ 
est  considerable  settlements,  with  large  kitchen  middens  or 
rubbish  heaps,  containing  shells,  bone  fragments,  and  occa¬ 
sional  implements,  occur  on  or  near  the  highest  and  oldest 
strand  lines  of  Littorina  time.  In  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm, 
as  also  of  Christiania,  the  land  uplift  since  those  beaches  were 
formed  has  amounted  to  about  225  feet,  or  approximately 
half  of  the  whole  uplift  there  from  the  maximum  submer¬ 
gence  in  the  Yoldia  sea. 

The  length  of  Postglacial  time,  and  the  amount  and  the 
rate  of  progress  of  uplift  of  the  earth  crust  from  its  depres¬ 
sion  under  the  ice  weights,  are  closely  analogous  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  We  may  add  also  that  both  of  their 
great  glaciated  areas  have  similar  sequence  in  the  stages  of 
ice  accumulatioh,  its  maximum  extension,  the  boundary  fluc¬ 
tuations,  and  the  modes  of  deposition  of  drift  during  the  final 
melting  of  their  ice-sheets.  In  each  area  the  duration  of  the 
wavering  glaciation  was  evidently  very  long,  in  comparison 
with  the  geologically  sudden  and  rapid  wane  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  icefields.  But  in  Sweden  and  Norway  the  retreat 
and  decrease  of  the  glacial  boundaries  have  been  more  pro¬ 
longed  than  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada;  for 
we  may  even  regard  the  small  icefields  yet  lingering  on  the 
mountain  plateaus  of  Norway  to  be  remnants  in  an  unbroken 
lineage  from  the  general  ice-sheet  that  once  covered  about 
2.0(10,000  square  miles  of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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With  the  7,000  years  more  or  less  closely  estimated  by 
Holst  and  even  counted  by  De  Geer  for  the  time  since  the 
ice-sheet  melted  away  respectively  from  Scania  and  from  the 
Lake  Ragunda  district,  compare  the  well-known  estimate  of 
Professor  N.  H.  ;Winchell,  made  nearly  forty  years  ago,  th^t 
about  7,800  years  have  passed  since  the  border  of  the  North 
American  ice-sheet  was  melted  from  southern  Minnesota  and 
the  site  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Professor  G.  F.  Wright 
and  myself  also  conclude  that  approximately  the  same  measure 
oi  Postglacial  time  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  Niagara 
gorge,  with  its  rate  of  extension  in  the  recession  of  the  falls, 
and  by  the  steepness  and  general  verticality  of  the  rock  walls 
inclosing  the  gorge,  having  suffered  scarcely  more  through 
processes  of  weathering  at  its  lower  end  than  immediately 
adjoining  the  present  falls. 

It  may  therefore  be  confidently  affirmed  that  only  about 
10,000  to  5,000  years  ago  the  great  continental  ice-sheets  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  were  finally,  and 
in  a  geologic  sense  rapidly,  melted  back,  with  the  formation 
of  drumlins,  eskers,  and  marginal  moraines,  the  latter  being 
amassed  wherever  the  ice  border  paused  in  its  gradual  reces¬ 
sion  or  even  at  times  of  any  series  of  exceptionally  favorable 
years  made  some  readvance. 

On  both  continents  the  ice  accumulation  far  earlier  had 
reached  its  maximum  extent,  but  had  generally  left  there 
no  morainic  drift  hills  or  ridges,  its  outermost  drift  having 
instead  a  gradually  attenuated  border.  From  the  many  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  the  drift  formations  of  northern  Europe,  of 
the  Alps  and  their  contiguous  lowlands,  and  of  the  northern 
half  of  North  America,  we  receive  many  div'^rse  estimates 
of  the  proportional  lengths  of  the  several  recognized  stages 
of  the  Ice  Age.  As  an  aggregate  estimate,  I  believe  the  en- 
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tire  complex  period  of  fluctuating  glaciation  was  probably 
twenty  times  as  long  as  the  meager  10,000  years,  more  or 
less,  of  its  wane  from  the  latest  time  of  great  ice  accumula¬ 
tion  and  advance.  The  whole  duration  of  the  Quaternary 
era,  including  the  Ice  Age,  is  thus  estimated  to  be  about  200,- 
000  years. 

Archaeologic  or  Anthropologic  time  has  approximately  the 
same  limit,  for  the  earliest  evidences  of  man’s  existence  are 
found  in  the  closing  part  of  the  Tertiary  era  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Quaternary.  The  Chellean  and  Acheulian  stages  at  the 
beginning  of  Paljeolithic  time  are  represented  by  the  rudely 
flaked  stone  implements  in  the  lowest  and  oldest  gravel  beds  of 
the  Somme  valley  in  northern  France,  associated  with  numer¬ 
ous  marine  species  of  shells.  From  my  examination  of  the  very 
remarkable  implement-bearing  gravels  of  that  valley  in  and 
near  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  eighteen  years  ago,  following 
the  classic  discoveries  there  half  a  century  before  by  Boucher 
de  Perthes  and  the  critical  studies  of  many  other  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  I  deem  these  observations  as  demonstrative  that  man¬ 
kind  had  attained  to  well-defined  Palaeolithic  art  or  skill  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  very  great  preglacial  uplift  of  that  part  of  the 
European  coast  line.  This  uplift  amounted  generally  for  the 
coastal  region  to  thousands  of  feet,  and  for  large  areas  it 
raised  the  land  and  the  sea  bed  about  a  mile  or  more  above 
their  present  elevation,  as  shown  by  the  submerged  valley 
of  the  Adour  river,  by  the  depths  of  the  Norwegian  fjords, 
and  by  littoral  shell  beds  encountered  in  soundings  at  great 
depths  in  the  ocean  west  of  Norway. 

Among  the  conditions  and  causes  that  brought  the  very 
exceptional  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  during  the  Glacial 
period,  I  think  the  very  high  land  elevation  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  Beginning,  and  probably  attaining  its  max- 
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imum  height  and  area,  before  the  time  of  greatest  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  ice-sheets,  the  high  uplift  doubtless  persisted 
a  very  long  time,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Ice  Age. 
When  the  earth  crust  finally  sank  under  its  load  nearly  or 
quite  to  its  present  level,  or  for  very  large  central  parts  of 
the  glaciated  areas  a  few  or  even  many  hundred  feet  beneath 
this  level,  the  more  temperate  climate  which  was  then  re¬ 
stored  along  the  boundaries  of  the  ice-sheets  caused  them  to 
be  melted  rapidly  back,  thus  gradually  uncovering  these  areas, 
with  deposition  of  the  drift  that  was  being  borne  forward  in 
the  basal  part  of  the  ice. 

We  may  suppose  that  a  shrinking  of  the  earth’s  mass  by 
slow  loss  of  heat  and  by  compression,  in  progress  through 
long  geologic  periods  and  culminating  in  early  Quaternary 
time,  produced  the  widely  extended  uplift  which  preceded 
and  in  chief  degree  caused  the  Ice  Age;  but  a  part  of  the 
great  depression  beneath  the  ice  load,  and  all  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  re-elevation  since  it  was  removed,  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  tendency  of  the  earth  crust  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  of  weight  upon  all  large  segments  of  the  surface, 
which  Major  C.  E.  Dutton  about  twenty-five  years  ago  named 
isostasy. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Late  Glacial  and  Postglacial  uplift 
of  northwestern  Europe,  with  adjoining  and  inclosed  areas 
of  the  sea  bed,  may  be  partially  understood  in  stating  that  it 
affected  an  area  alx)ut  1,200  miles  long  with  an  average  width 
of  about  TOO  miles,  and  with  an  average  uplift  of  about  125 
meters  or  a  little  more  than  400  feet.  Translated  into  terms 
of  the  dimensions  of  a  mountain  belt  of  equal  mass,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  subcrustal  inflow  of  rock  at  a  great  depth  equaled 
a  mountain  system  1,000  miles  long,  50  miles  wide,  and 
having  a  mean  altitude  of  G.TOO  feet.  In  other  words,  such 
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a  belt  of  mountains  might  have  ranges  and  peaks  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  high,  with  intervening  valleys  2,000  fe«t  or  more 
above  the  surrounding  country. 

In  North  America  the  uplift  of  this  time  probably  extended 
nearly  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ice-sheet  on  all  sides,  covering 
about  4,000,000  square  miles  and  elevating  this  vast  area  on 
an  average  fully  300  feet.  It  was  equal  in  mass  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  belt  3,000  miles  long,  stretching  from  Labrador  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  50  miles  wide,  and  raised  7,800  feet,  or  to  alti¬ 
tudes  of  15,000  feet  or  more  in  the  highest  ranges,  and  of  a 
half  mile  to  one  mile  in  the  valleys. 

So  great  movements  of  the  tardily  plastic  and  inflowing 
rock  mass  deep  in  the  earth  ha\"e  taken  place  within  the  last 
10,000  years,  since  men  in  Europe  attained  the  Neolithic  or 
Newer  Stone  Age,  and  doubtless  since  civuization  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  China,  Mesopotamfa,  and  Egypt.  That  the  interior 
of  the  glol>e  is  solid,  not  fluid,  yet  flowing  thus  in  response 
to  great  isostatic  stress  and  with  remarkable  lack  of  prompti¬ 
tude,  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz 
to  a  third  of  its  full  length  previous  to  any  uplifting  of  its 
basin,  such  being  the  northward  extent  of  the  highest  Her¬ 
man  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake  before  the  earth  move¬ 
ment  there  began. 

To  estimate  the  entire  duration  of  geologic  time,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  proportional  rates  of  changes  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  through  the  successive  eras,  and  by  the  amounts 
of  their  land  erosion  and  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata. 
On  these  grounds  the  comparisons  made  by  Dana  are  very 
acceptable,  that  the  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic  eras  are  approximately  as  12,  3,  and 
1.  From  similar  comparisons  we  may  well  estimate  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Cenozoic  time,  including  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
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eras  to  the  present  day,  to  have  been  some  twenty  times  as 
long  as  Quaternary  time  alone,  giving  about  4,000,000  years. 
The  corresponding  lengths  of  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  scale,  would  be  respectively 
about  twelve  millions  and  forty-eight  millions  of  years;  so 
that  the  range  of  geologic  records  of  well  developed  and 
widely  differentiated  forms  of  life  would  be  about  sixty-four 
million  \-ears,  while  the  earlier  Eozoic  time  of  ill  preserved 
life  records  may  bring  the  limit  of  the  existence  of  life  on 
the  earth  to  a^hundred  million  years,  an  estimate  quite  har¬ 
monious  with  the  most  advanced  studies  of  geophysics. 

Dr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  at  its  annual  meeting  last  winter,  entitled  “  Isos- 
tasy  and  Radioactivity,”  writes: — 

“  The  age  of  the  earth,  with  the  data  now  available,  is  only 
68,000,000  years,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  values  of  the  constants  should  increase  the 
age  thus  determined  to  more  than  100,000,000  years.” 

How  and  when  mankind  first  came  to  America  from  the 
areas  of  their  origin  and  earliest  home  in  the  Old  World,  we 
cannot  closely  indicate,  further  than  to  suppose  that  the  im¬ 
migration  was  by  land  connection  from  Asia  on  the  north¬ 
west,  and  perhaps  also  from  Europe  on  the  northeast.  The 
time  may  have  been  before  the  Ice  Age,  or  during  its  early 
part,  for  previous  to  the  depression  of  the  land  beneath  the 
ice  weight  our  continental  ice-sheet  probably  terminated  both 
on  the  east  and  west  above  the  sea  level,  leaving  narrow 
spaces  along  the  shores  for  primitive  man’s  subsistence  and 
spread  to  the  great  fertile  regions  south  of  the  glaciation. 

In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  a  beach  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Glacial  Lake  Iroquois  in  New  York,  in  glacial  gravels 
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of  Ohio,  at  Little  Falls  in  central  Minnesota,  and  in  a  beach 
of  Lake  Agassiz  in  Manitoba,  stone  implements  are  found, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  final  recession  of  the  ice-sheet.  Near 
Lansing,  Kansas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  hu¬ 
man  skeleton  in  the  loess,  found  in  1902,  belongs  to  the 
Iowan  stage  of  our  glaciation,  probably  some  20,000  years 
ago.  More  recent  studies  of  the  late  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell, 
on  patination  by  the  weathering  of  chert  implements,  flaked 
at  successive  and  widely  separated  times,  led  him  to  a  firm 
belief  that  men  lived  here  so  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the 
Ice  Age,  or  even  perhaps  before  it  began.^ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  late  Major  Powell  argued  rightly 
in  his  conclusion  that  the  red  race  has  attained  its  distinctive 
characters  since  the  original  immigration  to  this  continent, 
and  that  nearly  as  remote  antiquity  is  thus  indicated  for  man 
in  America  as  for  the  yellow,  black,  and  white  races. 

But  the  lengths  of  Anthropologic  and  Geologic  time  are 
very  diflferent.  Let  a  measurement  of  a  hundred  feet  repre¬ 
sent  the  long  ages  of  geology,  about  a  hundred  million  years ; 
and  on  the  same  scale  only  two  and  a  half  inches  will  measure 
the  Quaternary  era,  with  all  the  progress  of  mankind  from 
the  dim  dawn  of  human  intelligence  until  to-day.  Much  less 
is  the  historic  period  of  writing  or  inscribed  monuments  or 
any  means  of  ascertaining  a  definite  chronology,  such  a  limit 
of  about  seven  thousand  years  being  on  this  scale  merely  a 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  modern  sciences  of  geology  and 
archaeology,  many  believed,  from  reading  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  that  six  successive  days  sufficed  for  the  creation 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  this  earth,  all  its  living  things,  and 

’But.  for  a  more  moderate  estimate,  see  Wright’s  Origin  and  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,  especially  chaps,  x.  and  xv. 
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their  consummation,  man,  made  “  in  the  image  of  God.”  We 
now  know  that  vastly  long  geologic  periods  are  represented 
by  the  six  days,  and  that  the  span  of  the  existence  of  mankind 
has  been  brief  in  comparison  with  all  the  time  filled  with  the 
Creator’s  work.  Yet  to  my  mind  the  new  view  is  a  far  more 
precious  revelation  of  Our  Father,  who  cares  for  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  even  for  a  sparrow’s  fall. 
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THE  INCARNATION. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  MILEHAM  L.  O’HARRA,  D.D., 
CARTHAGE,  ILL. 

The  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  most 
stupendous  declaration  of  the  Bible.  God,  a  spirit  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain,  whose 
divine  presence  is  in  the  Haming  glory  of  the  rosebush, 
and  the  majesty  of  whose  splendor  is  among  the  stars,  the 
Almighty,  Eternal,  Invisible  God,  opens  the  doorway  of  his 
kingdom,  steps  out  from  his  eternity,  lays  aside  his  garments* 
of  light,  clothes  himself  in  human  flesh,  and  walks  among 
men  like  unto  one  of  us.  This  is  the  monumental  miracle  of 
the  ages.  Over  it  a  war  of  centuries  has  been  waged.  To 
the  Jews  it  has  ever  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  foolishness ;  but  to  them  that  believe,  it  is  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  why  should  this  be 
counted  a  thing  incredible?  Is  there  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord?  If  God  wishes  to  thus  manifest  himself,  is  there 
any  man  who  will  say  he  cannot  and  he  shall  not?  If  God 
sees  that  men  need  just  such  a  revelation  of  himself,  does 
that  not  constitute  positive  proof  that  he  will  give  it? 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  present  some  arguments  for  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord,  drawn  from  a  source  which  has 
always  been  conceded  to  have  great  weight  as  evidence  for 
spiritual  truth.  I  refer  to  the  realm  of  nature  and  to  the 
various  departments  of  our  ordinary  life.  It  has  long  ago 
been  brought  to  our  attention  that  when  we  find  a  principle 
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or  law  running  throughout  nature  and  in  all  departments  of 
our  earth-life,  that  that  same  principle  or  law  obtains  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  Every  natural  law  is  an  avenue  that  leads 
us  on  through  nature,  through  life,  through  the  spirit  realm, 
to  the  very  throne  of  God.  As  John  Stuart  IMill  has  said, 
“  When  the  analogy  can  be  proved,  the  argument  founded 
upon  it  cannot  be  resisted.”  This  is  almost  intuitively  ac¬ 
cepted  by  men  as  a  true  statement  of  fact.  When,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  discover  in  the  natural  world  that  every  seed  brings 
forth  its  own  kind,  and  only  its  own  kind,  we  assume  at  once 
that  in  the  spiritual  realm,  also,  “  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.”  Upon  this  idea  Butler  based  his 
“Analogy,”  and  Drummond  his  “  Natural  Law.”  Each  of 
these  constitute  unanswerable  arguments  for  the  principles 
they  enunciate. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  therefore,  we  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition ;  namely,  the  analogies  of  an  incarnation 
are  found  in  all  nature  and  in  every  department  of  life,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  expected  in  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God. 
Let  us  have  a  clear*  understanding  of  the  term  “  incarnation.” 
God  is  a  spirit.  Jesus  Christ  was  that  spirit  materialized, 
clothed  in  human  flesh,  taking  human  form.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  presume  to  think  of  nature  as  a  spirit  materialized. 
The  soul  of  the  Christian  revolts  at  any  and  all  forms  of  Pan¬ 
theism  ;  and,  besides,  we  need  not  its  testimony.  For  what  is 
the  incarnation  of  Christ?  In  him  the  virtues  of  God  are 
visualized,  the  love  of  God  is  crystallized,  the  invisible  is 
made  visible,  the  abstract  is  made  concrete,  truth  is  embodied 
and  lives  before  us.  God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  steps  down  from 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  enters  upon  the  plane  of  life  in  which 
men  live,  and  thereby  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  appreciate 
his  worth  and  find  in  him  an  understandable  and  usable 
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factor  in  the  world’s  life.  These  statements  are  important. 
They  express  a  principle  which  in  its  varying  forms  is  found 
in  all  nature,  and  therefore  nature  itself  is  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord. 

We  submit  the  following  evidence  to  substantiate  our  claim. 

THE  UNIVERSE  A  MATERIALIZATION  OF  THINGS  INVISIBLE. 

1.  A  physical  reality.  The  present  scientific  theory  of 
the  beginning  of  the  universe  is  summed  up  in  the  expression 
“nebular  hypothesis.”  We  do  not  here  contend  for  its  truth. 
However,  we  know  that  God  takes  six  months  to  make  a 
squash,  a  hundred  years  to  make  an  oak,  and  five  thousand 
years  to  make  a  sequoia  of  the  Yosemite.  If  it  be  true  that 
he  took  uncounted  ages  to  make  a  universe,  we  shall  enter 
no  protest.  We  cannot  see  that  it  belittles  him  nor  runs 
counter  to  fundamental  theology.  Nay,  even  though  the  more 
recent  electron  conception,  which,  without  contradicting  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  goes  still  farther  back  into  the  beginning 
of  things,  should  eventually  prove  to  be  correct,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  for,  in  either  case,  we  have  before  us  the 
scientific  conception  of  God’s  modus  operandi;  and  therefore 
we  can  say  to  the  scientist,  “  You  have  furnished  us  with  an 
argument  for  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

For,  upon  this  basis,  what  is  our  universe?  All  matter, 
every  atom  of  it,  was  once  an  invisible  gas.  The  universe, 
then,  originally  an  invisible  gas,  is  now  that  same  gas,  which 
has  taken  upon  itself  body  and  form.  In  its  nebular  condition 
we  could  neither  have  appreciated  its  grandeur,  understood 
its  nature,  have  grasped  its  significance,  nor  have  compre¬ 
hended  its  relation  to  us  and  our  relation  to  it.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  nebulous  gas  to  come  down  to  the  plane  of  life 
in  which  men  live.  It  must  become  solid  earth.  It  must 
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come  into  the  realm  of  life,  where  we  may  feel  at  one  with 
it.  It  has  done  that  very  thing.  The  unknowable  has  be¬ 
come  knowable.  The  abstract  has  been  made  concrete.  It 
has  embodied  itself  in  a  planet.  It  has  stepped  out  from  the 
throne  of  its  glory,  laid  aside  its  garments  of  light,  and  walks 
before  us  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  nature’s  own  loveli¬ 
ness.  Therefore  we  dare  to  assert  that  any  man  who  accepts 
these  things  as  true  should  have  no  trouble  in  believing  in 
the  possibility  of  an  incarnate  God. 

2.  A  materialization  of  God's  thought.  Whether  the 
worlds  were  created  in  a  moment  of  time  or  whether  tlirough 
the  slow  process  of  uncounted  ages,  in  either  case  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  thought  of  God.  His  mind  is  builded  into  its  beams 
and  rafters.  His  wisdom  is  embedded  in  its  foundations.  His 
thought  is  enshrined  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  mighty 
temple.  The  universe,  complete,  entire,  wanting  nothing, 
once  existed  only  as  a  thought.  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and  the  worlds  were  made, 
they  existed  in  clear,  decisive  lines  in  the  mind  of  God.  Then 
one  day  he,  whose  mighty  power  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself,  molded  his  thought  into  the  splendor  on  which 
wc  gaze  to-day.  And  as  we  look  upon  the  bewildering  beauty 
of  the  midnight  sky,  the  whispering  stars  reveal  their  secret 
to  us,  “  We  are  a  thought  of  God,  materialized,  visualized, 
clothed  in  beauty,  baptized  in  powder.” 

If  God  can  thus  materialize  his  thought,  may  it  not  well  be 
believed  that  he  can  also  incarnate  his  spirit? 

3.  A  materialization  of  truth.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  that  things  that  are  natural  are  types  and 
symbols  of  things  mental  and  spiritual.  To  this  our  Scrip¬ 
tures  agree  by  declaring  that  the  “  invisible  things  of  God 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
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stood  by  the  things  that  are  made.”  The  Old  Testament  is 
crammed  with  symbols  and  metaphors  drawn  from  nature 
for  the  interpretation  of  spiritual  truth.  Every  prophet  seek¬ 
ing  to  lift  his  countrymen  to  higher  realms  of  thought  and 
life  leads  them  on  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 
The  same  is  true  of  the  New  Testament,  while  we  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  world’s  Great  Teacher  was  especially  gifted  in 
“  finding  sermons  in  stones,  and  every  bush  aflame  with 
God.”  To  this  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  agree  the  great 
thinkers. 

It  is  Young  who  says,  ”  Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God 
as  the  sea  reflects  the  sun,  too  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  in  his 
own  sphere.”  So  Chapin,  “All  nature  is  a  vast  symbolism. 
Every  material  fact  has  sheathed  within  it  a  spiritual  truth. 
Hill  and  valley,  seas  and  stars,  are  but  stereotypes  of  Divine 
ideas.”  .\nd  Coleridge,  ‘‘All  visible  things  are  emblems. 
Matter  exists  only  spiritually  to  represent  some  idea  and 
Ixxly  it  forth.”  Drummond  says,  ”  The  temporal  is  the  husk 
and  framework  of  the  eternal.  The  material  universe  is  the 
scaffolding  of  the  spiritual.”  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ex¬ 
presses  it  by  calling  a  fact  of  nature  “  the  double  of  some 
spiritual  truth,”  while  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  speaks  of  them 
as  IxMng  “  as  like  as  a  pair  of  twins.” 

These  statements  hardly  need  argument.  To  them  all  ra¬ 
tional  minds  agree.  The  preacher  ransacks  heaven  and  earth 
for  sermonic  illustrations.  All  literature  is  bathed  in  similes, 
metaphors,  emblems,  and  analogies  drawn  from  nature.  All 
our  conversation  is  interlarded  with  them.  To  express  an 
abstract  thought  the  mind  instinctively  turns  to  nature  for 
a  suitable  representation,  well  knowing  it  is  there  and  needs 
only  to  be  discovered.  ”  Picturesque  language,”  according 
to  Emerson,  “  means  that  he  who  employs  it  is  a  man  in  alii- 
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ance  with  truth  and  God.  Hence  gcx)d  writings  and  brilliant 
discourse  are  perpetual  allegories.  And  with  these  forms, 
the  spells  of  persuasion,  the  keys  of  power  are  put  into  his 
hands.”  All  of  which  is  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  nature 
is  truth  materialized,  truth  taking  upon  itself  the  likeness  of 
earth  and  sea  and  sky  and  the  things  that  are  therein.  If 
therefore  intellectual  and  spiritual  truth  may  be  thus  em¬ 
bodied,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  Eternal  Truth  may  be¬ 
come  Incarnate  Truth? 

We  believe  we  have  shown  that  the  universe  is  a  threefold 
witness  to  the  Incarnation,  and  incidentally  we  have  also 
demonstrated  that  the  universe  is  a  trinity  of  matter,  thought, 
truth,  these  three,  and  these  three  are  one. 

THE  VEGET.\l?r.E  KINCIX)M. 

Come  we  now  to  things  about  us.  Processes  are  going 
on  before  our  very  eyes  which,  at  the  least,  are  symbols 
and  representations  of  an  incarnation.  What  is  a  garden  of 
flowers?  a  field  of  clover?  a  grove  of  trees?  They  are  things 
invisible  made  manifest.  They  are  certain  hidden  virtues  of 
the  natural  world  materialized  in  vegetation.  Hear  an  alle¬ 
gory.  I  am  standing  at  Creation’s  morn.  The  earth  is  under 
my  feet.  As  yet  upon  its  surface  there  grows  no  vegetation 
of  any  kind.  I  am  hungry.  God  comes  to  me.  I  tell  him  of 
my  hunger.  And  he  says,  “  I  have  filled  the  ground  and  the 
air  and  the  water  and  the  sunlight  with  untold  quantities  and 
uncounted  varieties  of  good  things  to  eat.”  But  I  answer, 
■‘Ah,  Lord  God,  I  cannot  see  anything.  Such  food  is  not  for 
me.  I  cannot  feed  on  air.  I  cannot  eat  the  sunlight.  Water  does 
not  satisfy  my  hunger.  I  cannot  swallow  this  earth.  How 
sayest  thou,  then,  these  things  are  good  for  food  ?  ”  His  only 
reply  is,  “  Wait  a  moment.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.” 
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And  he  speaks  to  the  ground,  “  Reveal  thy  hidden  life  to  this 
man.”  And  then,  as  if  he  were  summoning  a  cohort  of 
angels,  he  calls  to  the  seemingly  empty  air,  “  Nitrogen,  come, 
I  want  you,”  and  to  the  clouds,  Vapor,  bring  thy  secret 
self  to  me,”  and  to  the  sky,  “  Sunbeam,  I  need  you.”  And, 
swifter  than  the  wings  of  the  morning,  they  come  and  stand 
beside  their  Maker.  Their  faces  are  veiled.  Their  forms  I 
cannot  see.  And  again  his  voice  speaks,  “  Make  yourselves 
manifest  to  this  man.”  And,  miracle  of  God!  Ay,  a  miracle 
now  as  when  first  the  morning  sun  looked  upon  the  wondrous 
sight.  Silently,  but  as  resistlessly  as  the  coming  of  the  spring¬ 
time,  these  “  inanimate  spirits,”  if  you  please,  take  body  and 
form  before  my  very  eyes,  and  stand  before  me  clothed  in 
living  green.  These  change  to  robes  of  yellow,  and  from 
their  pockets  they  bring  forth  handfuls  of  golden  grain,  and 
hand  it  to  me,  saying,  “  Take  and  eat.”  Knowest  thou  not 
that  a  loaf  of  bread  has  come  down  from  God  out  of  the  sky? 
Why,  then,  cannot  we  believe  that  the  Living  Bread  came 
down  from  heaven?  Is  not  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  a 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus?  Every  tree  and  plant  and  vine  and  bush  and  flower 
and  spear  of  grass,  the  wheat-fields  of  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions,  —  every  form  of  vegetation  —  is  a  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  things  invisible. 

Come  with  me  again.  It  is  sunrise  on  this  planet  in  some 
far-distant  past.  The  human  race  is  not  yet  created.  God 
is  explaining  to  the  angels  the  mystery  of  his  purposes  in 
creation  as  a  preparation  for  the  ultimate  coming  of  man  to 
this  world.  He  explains  the  particular  kind  of  being  he  shall 
be.  the  manner  of  his  earth-life,  his  many  and  varied  needs. 
And  one  of  the  angels  says,  “  Then,  Lord,  they  will  need  fire. 
They  will  need  it  for  many,  many  things,”  And  his  answer 
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is,  “  Yea,  I  know  it.”  Then  turning  his  face  toward  the  sun, 
that  white-hot  bonfire  of  the  skies,  he  says,  ‘‘  Sun,  embody 
thy  heat.”  And  the  fierce  and  fiery  flames  cease  their  fury, 
lay  aside  their  robes  of  splendor,  and^with  quiet  gentleness 
take  upon  themselves  the  flaming  beauty  of  tropic  vegetation. 
Then  one  day,  old  and  feeble,  they  lay  them  down  to  die. 
And  as  God  once  dug  a  lonely  grave  in  the  land  of  Aloab  for 
Moses,  his  servant ;  so  now,  with  brooding  tenderness,  he 
buries  these  plants  and  trees,  and  covers  them  deep  with  the 
soil  of  a  thousand  ages.  But  even  as  he  buries  them  he  de¬ 
clares  to  the  angels,  “  I  will  not  leave  them  in  the  grave.  I 
will  not  suffer  them  to  see  corruption.”  And  to-day  we  are 
opening  ten  thousand  graves  of  these  long-buried  trees  and 
plants.  We  call  them  coal  mines.  And  our  food  is  cooked, 
our  houses  are  warmed,  our  factories  are  run,  and  world- 
progress  has  been  made  possible  by  the  materialized  sunlight 
of  a  long- forgotten  age. 

THE  MINER.VL  KINGDOM. 

On  the  mountain  side  is  a  huge  bowlder.  It  can  be  broken 
into  fragments,  pounded  into  powder,  subjected  to  intense 
heat,  be  converted  into  invisible  gases,  and  disappear  from 
our  view  forever.  But  if  we  had  the  power  of  an  omnipotent 
God,  we  could  call  it  back  from  its  oblivion,  and  build  again 
with  minute  exactness  the  same  bowlder  and  place  it  again  on 
the  mountain  side  as  God  himself  once  did  in  days  of  yore. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  all  minerals  and  metals,  though  once  they  were  invisible 
gases,  are  now  condensed  and  crystallized  into  their  various 
material  forms.  But  I  need  not  add  words.  My  meaning  is 
clear.  The  mineral  realm  is  but  the  manifestation  of  things 
unseen.  Metals  have  come  to  us  from  a  world  invisible,  en- 
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tered  upon  the  plane  of  liie  in  which  men  live,  and  have  be¬ 
come  thereby  an  important  and  forceful  factor  in  the  world’s 
life. 


THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

The  whole  animal  creation  is  a  manifestation  of  unseen 
forces  and  qualities  which  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
likeness  of  physical  form.  Invisible  things  have  been  mate¬ 
rialized  and  made  alive.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  species  or  the  beginnings  of  animal  life, 
the  principle  of  a  physical  materialization  of  invisible  powers 
must  necessarily  be  true.  When,  also,  we  remember  how 
God  has  lifted  a  handful  of  dust  to  the  glory  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  incorporated  it  into  a  human  body,  most  wonder¬ 
fully  made,  does  it  not  suggest  to  us  the  possibility  of  even 
greater  works  than  these?  And  are  we  not  assured  that  a 
Diviner  incarnation  than  that  has  really  taken  place  in  every 
man?  For  what  is  a  man?  A  body?  Nay.  A  man  is  a  soul, 
an  incarnated  spirit.  A  man  is  as  invisible  as  God  is  invisible. 
I  do  not  have  a  soul.  I  am  a  soul.  If,  therefore,  every  man 
is  a  spirit  incarnated  in  flesh,  why  should  it  be  unbelievable 
that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  incarnation  of  the  supreme  and 
infinite  Spirit? 

THE  REALM  OF  THE  WORLD’S  WORK. 

Everything  that  man’s  hand  has  wrought  is  but  the  Ixxly- 
ing  forth  of  some  man’s  thought.  Thought  is  as  invisible  as 
God,  as  intangible  as  a  spirit,  as  real  as  flesh  and  blood.  It 
has  in  it  the  mysterious  power  of  materializing  itself  in  wood 
and  stone  and  iron  and  such  like.  As  the  universe  is  a 
thought  of  God  crystallized  in  matter,  so  is  a  palace  the  ma¬ 
terialized  thought  of  a  man.  A  great  engineer  originates  a 
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thought,  molds  it  into  iron  girders,  concrete  arches,  stone  but¬ 
tresses,  steel  turbines,  and  vast  machinery,  and  throws  a 
twenty-seven-million-dollar  dam  across  the  Mississippi,  and 
thereby  establishes  the  greatest  hydro-electric  power  dam  on 
this  planet.  Another  looks  with  wistful  eyes  across  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  that  separates  two  great  oceans,  and  then  crys¬ 
tallizes  his  thought  into  a  five-hundred-million-dollar  canal 
that  changes  the  navigation  routes  of  the  world. 

A  certain  man  whose  thought  was  born  with  wings  made 
it  into  an  aeroplane.  A  musician  sat  in  his  room  while  the 
moonlight  fell  around  him,  and  a  thought,  exquisite  in  beauty, 
issued  from  his  soul’s  inner  chamber.  The  musician  caressed 
it  with  his  fingers  as  he  passed  it  over  the  piano  keys,  and 
afterward  he  transcribed  it  into  musical  notes  and  gave  it 
body  and  form.  And  Beethoven’s  “  Moonlight  Sonata  ’’  is 
with  us  unto  this  day.  An  artist  dreamed.  The  dream  was 
embodied  in  canvas  and  pigment,  and  Raphael’s  Madonna 
became  the  model  for  the  artists  of  three  hundred  years. 
What  is  the  American  Republic?  A  vision,  embodied  in 
government  and  life.  What  is  our  educational  system? 
thought,  molded  into  buildings  and  books  and  human  lives. 
The  multiplied  philanthropies  of  the  day,  what  are  they?  A 
heaven-born  idea  taking  shape  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
homes  for  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  the  outcast. 
All  the  works  of  man’s  hands,  what  are  they?  Embodied 
thoughts.  Dreams  come  true,  \dsions  materialized. 

If,  therefore,  a  man  has  power  to  thus  emlx)dy  his  thoughts, 
materialize  his  dreams,  crystallize  his  visions,  into  brick  and 
mortar  and  stone,  into  engines  and  wheels,  into  songs  and 
poems  and  pictures,  why  should  it  be  a  thing  incredible  that 
God  the  Almighty  should  incarnate  himself  in  human  flesh? 
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THE  RE.\LM  OF  TRUTH. 

The  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  meets  a  fundamental 
need  of  the  human  intellect,  namely,  simplicity.  Simplicity 
is  the  first  essential  in  the  teaching  of  truth.  Truth,  in  order 
to  become  the  common  proj>erty  of  the  race,  must  be  clothed 
in  language  and  style  adapted  to  the  common  man,  even  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned.  To  say  of  any  man’s  address  or 
sermon  or  book,  “  It  is  so  profound  I  do  not  understand  him,” 
is  no  compliment  at  all.  ;When  we  listen  to  a  speech  of  high- 
sounding  and  ambiguous  words,  we  are  sometimes  prone  to 
imagine  that  we  cannot  see  the  bottom  because  the  water  is 
so  deep,  when  most  probably  it  is  because  it  is  so  muddy. 
When  a  man  like  Hegel  confesses,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
“  Of  all  my  pupils  only  one  understood  me,  and  he  misun¬ 
derstood  me,”  he  passes  judgment  on  his  entire  lack  of  that 
wisdom  which  is  first  of  all  intelligible.  “  Simplicity,”  says 
an  old  proverb,  “  is  the  sign  of  truth.”  And  simplicity  is 
the  first  fundamental  demand  of  the  ordinary  mind.  Great 
thoughts,  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  must  be  brought  down 
to  where  people  live.  The  excellence  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
Faraday  is  especially  appreciated  when  we  note  that,  though 
he  wrote  on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  yet  he 
wrote  so  simply  that  even  a  child  could  understand. 

No  man  ever  uttered  greater  truths  than  did  Jesus.  No 
man  ever  spoke  more  simply  than  did  he.  Truth  needs  not 
only  to  be  presented  in  simple  language.  The  mind  also  asks 
for  pictures,  illustrations,  object  lessons.  Nothing  lets  in  light 
on  a  subject  like  a  story,  a  parable,  or,  better  still,  an  actual 
representation  of  the  truth  to  be  presented.  Jesus  excelled 
in  the  use  of  the  parable.  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  is 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  immortality  because  it  meets  so 
completely  this  innate  desire  of  the  mind  for  concreteness. 
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The  modern  cartoon  is  so  popular  because  it  appeals  to  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  intellect.  It  bodies  forth  a  sit¬ 
uation  so  vividly,  so  picturesquely,  so  concretely,  that  it  is 
devoured  with  gusto  by  us  all. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
truth,  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  must  be  presented 
in  simplicity,  and,  if  abstruse,  will  be  immeasurably  assisted 
by  a  living  representation  thereof.  This  is  perceived  regarding, 

1.  Inlellectnal  Truth.  God’s  lever  for  lifting  the  world 
is  truth.  But  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  rests  is  always 
a  man.  It  is  easy  to  say,  “  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre¬ 
vail,”  but  it  will  not  prevail  until  it  clothes  itself  with  the 
burning  spirit  of  some  man.  If  any  truth  is  to  become  the 
heritage  of  the  race,  it  must  be  baptized  with  some  man’s  in¬ 
tensity  of  soul  and  earnestness  of  mind.  It  must  become 
incarnated  in  a  man.  Columbus,  Copernicus,  Newton,  Lu¬ 
ther,  Carey,  —  who  were  they?  Each  of  them  an  incarnation 
of  a  great  idea.  In  each  of  them  a  great  truth  was  made 
alive,  so  that  all  the  world  wondered.  And  their  ideas  have 
been  incarnated,  in  the  race,  becaus'e  first  incarnated  in  them. 

2.  Moral  Truth.  Virtue,  to  be  understood,  to  attract  by 
its  beauty,  must  be  personified.  No  description  given,  no 
mere  statements  of  fact,  no  pictures  representing  it  in  action, 
is  so  adequate  a  portrayal  as  to  see  it  exemplified  in  a  man 
or  woman’s  everyday  life.  Moral  integrity,  business  honor, 
cleanness  of  life,  —  these  are  vague  terms  until  we  have 
learned  them  through  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  To  be 
appreciated,  the  virtues  must  be  incarnated  in  human  lives. 

n.  Spiritual  Truth.  It  has  been  well  said.  “  One  faithful 
Christian  is  doing  more  to  explain  Christianity  than  all  the 
treatises  on  faith  ever  written,”  It  was  Hume,  the  infidel, 
who  said,  as  a  young  man  whose  manner  of  life  he  knew  well 
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pass'ed  him  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm,  “  There  goes  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  Christianity  that  I  cannot  answer.”  The  greatest 
of  all  bulwarks  for  Christianity  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
genuine  faithful  believers,  in  whose  lives  are  embodied  its 
doctrines  and  precepts.  In  proportion  as  a  man  or  a  church 
incarnates  these  principles  in  life,  in  like  proportion  do  they 
become  living  epistles  of  their  truth  and  power. 

Here  we  rest  our  case.  We  believe  we  have  proven  our 
pro])Osition  that  analogies  of  the  incarnation  are  found 
throughout  all  nature  and  in  every  department  of  life.  Crea¬ 
tion  itself  beareth  witness  thereto.  The  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal  kingdoms  furnish  us  with  a  myriad  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  world’s  workshop  is  a  treasure  house  of  evidence, 
and  every  pro<luct  of  man’s  hand  is  aglow  with  this  truth. 
The  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  realms  each  contribute  its 
own  full  share  of  these  analogies  —  analogies  so  numerous, 
so  varied,  so  striking,  so  conclusive,  that  our  only  answ'er  to 
their  testimony  must  be  ”  yea  and  amen.”  We  stand  at  last 
before  God,  the  greatest,  profoundest  subject  that  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  man.  Hav«  we  not  a  right  to  infer 
from  all  that  has  gone  before  that  here  also  this  principle  will 
be  found?  A  thousand  questions  throng  to  our  minds  con¬ 
cerning  God.  It  is  extremely  necessary  that  w^e  should  know 
him,  —  know  his  character,  his  relation  to  us,  his  attitude 
toward  ns.  Some  would  fain  be  content  by  calling  him  the 
World-Ground,  the  Absolute,  the  Unknowable,  the  Great 
First  Cause.  And  doubtless  all  of  these  express  profound 
truths,  but,  alas  for  us !  such  language  is  too  high.  We  can¬ 
not  grasp  it.  We  ask  for  bread  and  are  given  a  stone.  It 
cannot  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  souls.  Our  souls  cry  out 
for  God,  for  the  Living  God,  for  a  God  with  a  heart.  And 
he  hears  our  cry.  One  day  he  sends  us  a  letter,  a  long  and 
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beautiful  letter.  It  is  known  as  the  Old  Teistanient.  It  tells 
us  of  God,  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his  holiness,  his  justice, 
his  wondrous  love.  It  tells  us  many  things  that  we  have 
hungered  to  know,  and  our  hearts  are  strangely  warmed  and 
our  spirits  fed  as  we  ponder  over  the  message  he  has  sent. 
But  somehow  it  does  not  fully  satisfy.  Even  }’et  there  is 
confusion  of  mind.  Something  else  we  need.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  it  is.  But  he  knows.  An  object  lesson!  A 
living  reality!  For  God’s  plan  of  salvation  is  adapted  not  to 
the  wise  only,  but  to  the  ordinary  mind  and  the  common  man 
also.  We  need  the  actual  image  of  himself  in  the  person  of 
a  living  man.  And  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  who  supplies 
every  need  of  man,  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of  woman,  in¬ 
carnated  under  the  law.  His  name  was  Immanuel  —  God 
with  us.  He  dwelt  among  us.  He  entered  our  homes.  He 
sat  at  our  firesides.  He  ate  at  our  tables.  He  talked  to  us 
face  to  face.  He  taught  us  many  beautiful  things  of  the  life 
that  now  is  and  of  the  things  that  shall  be  hereafter.  But, 
chiefest  of  all,  he  taught  us  what  God  is.  His  teachings,  his 
miracles,  his  holy  life,  —  these  revealed  God  to  us  as  never 
before.  But  more  than  all  these  his  life  with  men,  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  them,  his  pity  for  the  weak,  his  kindness  to  the 
erring,  his  forgiveness  of  insults,  his  gentleness  toward  the 
penitent,  his  unchanging  love  under  all  circumstances  —  and 
yet  along  with  it  unswerving  hatred  of  sham  and  evil  —  all 
of  these  have  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  a  perfect 
image  of  the  One  True  God.  For  in  him  dwelt  all  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  He  was  the  express  image  of 
the  invisible  God.  He  that  hath  seen  him  hath  seen  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  He  that  knoweth  him  knoweth  God.  He  was  Deity 
incarnate.  Upon  this  rock  he  has  built  his  church  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  GOD  REIGN? 

IJY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  MUDGE,  S.T.D., 

MALDEN,  MASS. 

Few  questions  penetrate  further  into  the  roots  of  theology 
than  this,  few  have  a  closer  grip  on  practical  affairs,  few  have 
more  intimate  relations  with  religious  enjoyment.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  Providence,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  said,  “  is 
confessedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  difficult  in  the  com¬ 
pass  either  of  theology  or  of  philosophy.”  And  nothing  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  can  properly  answer  the 
query  propounded  above.  Therefore  that  it  is  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  it  with  complete  satisfaction  may  well  be  admitted.  And 
the  difficulty  will,  of  course,  fully  account  for  the  great  di¬ 
versity  of  theories  which  have  been  set  on  foot  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  Men  have  differed  and  debated  about  it  from 
time  immemorial ;  they  will  differ  and  debate  about  it 
till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Hence,  in  attempting  here  an 
.explanation  of  that  which  has  occupied  so  many  wise  heads, 
we  do  it  with  no  hope  of  securing  universal  agreement.  We 
lielieve,  however,  that  the  argument  here  presented  cannot 
be  successfully  assailed,  and  we  are  sure  that  unspeakable 
comfort  comes  to  those  who  find  themselves  able  to  receive 
it,  for  it  brings  God  into  closer  connection  with  our  days  than 
any  other  scheme  and  fills  the  devout  heart  with  perpetual 
bliss. 

The  art  of  always  rejoicing  rests  on  a  twofold  foundation : 
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We  must  make  our  will  one  with  God’s  will,  aud  we  must 
identify  God's  will  with  the  occurrences  of  each  moment.  If 
both  these  things  be  done,  evidently  our  will  is  thus  brought 
into  perfect  accord  with  every  event,  precluding  all  friction, 
insuring  perpetual  peace  and  triumph.  If  we  behold  and 
hail  a  living,  loving  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  every 
minute  happening  of  each  second,  we  are  in  a  constant  atti¬ 
tude  of  welcoming  gladness  and  genuine  exuberance  as  we 
greet  the  day’s  unfoldings.  It  is  only  with  the  second  part 
of  this  double  identification  that  any  one  can,  theoretically, 
have  trouble ;  for  all  admit  that  we  should  submit  to  God. 
but  all  do  not  seem  able  to  comprehend  how  God  is  in  every¬ 
thing.  To  this  we  accordingly  address  ourselves. 

All  must  see  its  deep  significance.  For  what  boots  it  to 
say.  with  St.  Paul,  “  We  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,”  if  we  balk  at  the  weighty 
word  all,”  and  except  from  its  scope  those  things  wdiich  are 
mingled  with  human  malice  or  mistakes,  either  other  people’s 
or  our  ow'u?  The  profoundest  necessities  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  piety  require  a  distinct,  unequivocal  recognition  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Not 
otherwise  can  there  be  that  constant  perception  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  always  appearing,  even  in  the  smallest  events,  which 
is  so  essential  to  any  close  walk  with  him.  There  cannot  be 
that  direct  dealing  with  him  so  promotive  of  "entire  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  distresses  that  come  w'hen  the  provocations  of 
men  and  the  perversity  of  things  fill  the  eye  of  the  soul.  God’s 
promises  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  our  trust  unless 
his  pow'-er  to  carry  them  out  to  the  very  letter  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  put  beyond  question.  Prayer  will  find  its  pin¬ 
ions  clipped  if  any  doubt  whatever  is  cast  upon  the  ability 
of  the  Father  to  succor  his  children.  Our  peace  will  suffer 
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irretrievably  if  there  is  any  l(X)phole,  even  the  slightest,  for 
the  possible  defeat  of  God’s  purposes  concerning  us.  Chris¬ 
tian  resignation  under  the  minor  adversities  and  little  trials, 
as  well  as  the  greater  troubles,  of  life,  becomes  practically 
impossible  unless  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  hand  of  God,  and 
not  the  hand  of  man  or  the  devil,  sends  the  calamity ;  and  we 
can  hardly  be  thus  sure  in  any  instance  unless  we  are  in 
every  instance.  Only  he  can  rejoice  always,  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  pronounced  a  fool  or  a  fanatic,  who  knows 
that  always  what  touches  him  is  a  manifestation  of  the  blessed 
will  of  his  loving  Father.  This  surety  is  the  source,  and  the 
only  source,  of  the  deepest  peace,  the  highest  exultation,  the 
warmest  gratitude,  the  clearest  hope,  the  strongest  trust,  the 
profoundest  patience,  the  completest  calm,  and  the  supremest 
beauty  that  can  crown  the  religious  life.  It  is  the  firm  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  personal  piety,  the  unfailing  fountain  of  the 
sweetest,  noblest,  truest  devotion. 

To  grasp  this  truth  we  need  to  be  convinced  of  just  two 
propositions :  The  first  is  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  motion 
in  the  physical  universe.  It  may  be  said,  we  think,  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  this  is  now  the  practically  unanimous  conclusion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  or 
at  least  of  all  Christian  theists,  if  not  of  all  who  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  at  all.  They  are  substantially  agreed  that 
there  must  be  a  Power  working  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe,  and  that  this  Power  is  the  Being  we  call  God ; 
that  he  is  the  only  ultimate  force  in  material  matters,  and 
hence  the  sole  responsible  author  of  all  physical  action.  This 
view,  not  a  very  recent  one,  has  been  constantly  strengthening 
its  hold  on  the  men  of  the  learned  world  for  a  long  time. 
Weighty  names  in  abundance  might  be  quoted  to  this  effect. 
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They  affirm  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  will  of  one  supreme 
intelligence,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  reveal  the  uni¬ 
versal  presence  and  ceaseless  agency  of  the  Deity.  He  is  in 
creation,  not  on  the  outside  of  it.  Matter  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  continuous  energy  of  the  Divine  will,  uphold¬ 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  The  cause  of  the 
uniformities  of  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  om¬ 
nipotent  intelligence  whose  plans  are  changeless  because  his 
wisdom  is  perfect  from  all  eternity.  Not  an  atom  of  matter 
has  e\^r  changed  its  position  but  in  obedience  to  his  will. 
Therefore  no  sinful  purpose  can  obtain  objective  fulfillment, 
can  be  consummated  in  external  action,  except  by  the  agency 
of  God,  which  means,  of  course,  except  the  result  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  his  eternal  plans.  What  we  call  nature 
(including,  of  course,  the  lx)dies  of  animals  and  men)  is  but 
the  form  and  product  of  God’s  ceaseless  activity.  In  him 
“  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  God  is  the  life  of 
everything  that  lives,  the  motor  of  everything  that  moves,  the 
fountain  of  all  force.  Providence  is  not  an  exceptional  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  course  of  nature ;  the  course  of  nature  is 
itself  providence ;  and  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  included  in 
it.  If  there  is  purpose  in  anything,  there  is  purpose  in  every¬ 
thing.  All  objective  things,  all  things  in  the  material  realm, 
are  mere  causal  points  where  God  is  and  where  he  works,  are 
activities  of  the  living  God.  The  uni\^rse  is  nothing  other 
than  God  in  action.  Thus  God,  it  will  be  manifest,  is  the 
responsible  author  of  each  occurrence  in  the  physical  or  ma¬ 
terial  world,  whether  that  occurrence  be  in  connection  with 
human  activity  or  entirely  divorced  therefrom ;  and  every 
event  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  providence,  a 
godsend. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  propositions  referred 
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to  above,  namely,  sin  resides  only  in  the  will.  It  is  a  wrong 
volition,  an  evil  choice,  a  decision  to  disobey  God.  This  must 
be  firmly  grasped  to  save  us  from  the  diabolical  conclusion, 
that,  since  God  is  the  author  of  all  physical  motion,  he  is 
therefore  the  author  of  sin.  This  latter  thought -is  put  for¬ 
ever  out  of  the  question  just  as  soon  as  we  form  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  what  sin  is.  Sin,  it  is  certain,  cannot  consist  of 
any  mere  external  action,  no  matter  what  that  action  may  be, 
any  motion  of  bones  or  muscles.  These  outward  movements 
have  no  moral  character  whatever.  They  may  be  produced 
by  a  galvanic  battery.  The  sin  lies  back  of  the  outward  act, 
and  resides  in  the  motive  or  intention.  Two  persons  may  do 
precisely  the  same  outward  act,  the  one  of  them  doing  it  sin¬ 
fully,  and  the  other  with  perfect  innocence.  Nay,  the  same 
person  may  at  different  times  do  the  same  thing  with  directly 
opposite  ends  in  view.  Two  men  may  each  give  money  to 
a  third,  precisely  the  same  external  act  in  both  cases,  but  the 
first  man  gives  it  to  relieve  distress,  the  second  to  procure 
murder :  and  it  is  plain  that  the  different  moral  character  of 
the  two  men  would  be  indicated,  not  by  the  outward  action, 
identical  in  the  two,  but  by  the  different  intentions  which  lay 
behind.  A  good  man  may  administer  arsenic  to  a  person  as 
a  medicine  to  heal  him ;  a  bad  man  may  administer  arsenic  to 
a  person  as  a  poison  to  kill  him.  One  preacher  may  declare 
God’s  truth  from  the  love  of  it,  or  from  devotion  to  its  di¬ 
vine  Author ;  while  another  may  declare  the  same  truth,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  same  words,  moved  by  love  of  personal  praise,  or 
the  selfish  desire  of  preferment. 

The  idea  is  by  no  means  novel,  and  yet  it  proves  to  be  one 
hard  for  the  average,  or  untrained,  mind  to  grasp  and  hold 
in  the  face  of  appearances  and  of  the  common  usage  of  hu¬ 
man  talk.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the  actions  of 
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men  ascribed  to  their  unrestrained,  uncontrolled  power,  and 
to  hearing  these  actions  called  sinful,  that  we  are  much 
startled  when  the  correctness  of  these  expressions  is  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  we  are  told  that  things  are  altogether  different 
from  what  they  seem.  It  takes  us  quite  a  while  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  thought  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 
sinful  actions  but  only  sinful  volitions  or  sinful  persons,  and 
that  man  is  responsible  for  the  volitions  only,  while  God  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  actions. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  terms  moral  and  immoral, 
innocent  and  guilty,  can  be  applied  with  entire  propriety  only 
to  men  and  women,  to  free  moral  agents ;  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  deeds  except  in  an  accommodated  sense,  by  a  con¬ 
venient  figure  of  speech.  W’e  cannot  ordinarily  do  without 
the  figure,  and  in  popular  discourse  it  is  proper  enough  to 
use  it ;  indeed,  we  must  use  it  if  we  are  to  be  understood.  lUit 
when  we  wish,  for  scientific  precision  of  language,  to  get  at 
the  exact  truth,  the  figure  must  certainly  be  discarded.  We 
observe  this  rule  in  many  other  matters.  For  example,  every- 
Ixxly  says  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  And  in  the  loose,  pop¬ 
ular,  colloquial  sense,  it  does.  Men  will  always  s])eak  of  it  as 
so  doing,  and  properly  enough ;  such  speech  is  sutificiently  ac¬ 
curate  for  ordinary  usage  and  is  |K‘rfectly  understood.  Ihit 
in  the  strict,  scholarly,  scientific  sense,  of  course,  it  is  not  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  when  men  are  using  language  of  precision  tliey 
speak  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  not  of  the  sun's,  as  the  cause 
of  our  day  and  night.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  aiid  the 
swiftness  with  which  it  and  we  are  whirling  through  space, 
are  similar  truths  which  we  constantly  ignore  in  common  lan¬ 
guage.  In  like  manner  the  strict  truth  that  men  are  respon¬ 
sible  only  for  their  volitions,  and  not  for  outward  acts  and 
e\'ents,  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  be  made  much  use  of  in 
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ordinary  conversation  or  preaching.  But  it  is  very  imfX)rtant 
that  it  be  held  firmly  in  mind  by  those  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  it,  and  be  presented  where  it  is  likely  to  do  good. 
Especially  is  its  perception  important  for  those  desiring  to 
apprehend  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  get  from 
it  the  consolation  which  it  holds  for  distressed  humanity.  F^or 
this  blessed  doctrine  seems  inextricably  bound  up  with  this 
distinction,  and  stripped  of  much  of  its  power  where  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  denied  or  overlooked. 

The  trinity  that  most  Christians  worship  seems  to  consist 
of  God,  Satan,  and  Nature.  They  adore  the  first  when  he 
does  the  things  that  suit  them,  or  that  fall  in  with  their  very 
limited  understanding.  But  when  he  does  what  to  them  ap¬ 
pears  cruel,  evil,  or  unjust,  then  straightway  the  devil  takes 
his  place,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  authorship  of  events.  He 
is  erected  into  a  power  quite  great  enough  to  justify  the 
trembling  worship  paid  him  in  pagan  lands  by  millions  of 
frightened  devotees,  and  quite  great  enough  to  defeat  when 
he  pleases  the  most  cherished  plans  of  the  Almighty.  To  the 
thinl  person  in  this  trinity  is  given  credit  for  everything  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  regularity  and  uniformity.  Such  i>eople 
have  much  to  say  about  “  Nature’s  laws,”  and  to  listen  to 
them  you  would  surely  think  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  ongoing  of  the  seasons,  or  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  or  the  processes  of  growth  and  decay,  and  such  like. 
And,  least  of  all,  do  they  admit  that  it  is  God  who  produces 
earthquakes,  cyclones,  and  volcanic  eruptions.  All  of  these 
are  most  emphatically  and  exclusively,  with  them,  the  work 
of  the  mysterious  deity  they  call  Nature.  Could  anything 
be  more  destructive  'of  tru'e  and  habitual  communion  with 
God?  Far  better  for  us  to  accept  the  Bible  usage,  which  as¬ 
cribes  to  God  the  falling  of  the  rain,  the  springing  of  the 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  287.  7 
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grass,  the  clothing  of  the  lilies  with  beauty,  the  feeding  of 
the  ravens,  the  satisfying  the  desires  of  every  living  thing. 
This  brings  us  into  fellowship  with  him  at  all  points,  and 
makes  life  rich  indeed.  There  need  be  no  confusion  in  this 
matter.  All  is  law.  All  is  God.  It  is  not  the  law  that  works ; 
it  is  God  that  works  according  to  law,  that  is,  according  to 
his  own  fixed  principles  and  plans  and  methods.  Law  does 
nothing;  nature  does  nothing.  God  does  all.  Let  us  hold 
firmly  to  the  divineness  of  the  natural,  and  the  naturalness 
of  the  divine. 

Of  course  we  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  all  God's 
ways,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  pose  as  interpreters  of  his 
providences.  It  need  cost  us  no  pangs  to  admit  that  we  are 
finite  while  he  is  infinite,  that  we  are  very  ignorant  while  he 
is  all-wise,  and  that  we  see  but  a  day  while  he  sees  eternity. 
Surely  it  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  to 
suppose  that  he  has  all-sufficient  reasons  hidden  from  us  for 
doing  things  which,  from  our  standpoint,  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended. 

What  more  natural  than  that  many  things  occur  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  his  operations  which  must  for  the  time  be  dark  to 
us :  what  more  foolish  than  to  demand  that  he  instantly  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  all  his  dealings  on  pain  of  forfeiting  our  confidence ! 
We.  see  that  earthly  parents  could  not  do  this  to  their  infant 
children,  and  a  far  greater  distance  separates  the  Infinite  llc- 
iiig  from  us  than  separates  us  from  our  little  ones.  God  con¬ 
ceals  his  purposes,  or  at  least  his  methods,  that  we  may  walk 
by  faith,  not  sight.  His  arrangement  is  admirably  adapted 
to  help  us  in  the  cultivation  of  humility  and  patience  and 
hope  and  resignation.  It  is  only  pride  and  arrogance  that 
demand  to  know,  instead  of  trusting.  And  it  is  exceedingly 
strange  that  any  of  God’s  children  should  jump,  as  it  were, 
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into  the  arms  of  Satan  for  comfort,  when  God  sends  hard 
things  upon  them,  rather  than  confess  their  own  ignorance. 

Some  who  are  timid  in  their  mental  make-up,  and  not  very 
logical  in  their  processes  of  thought,  find  relief  in  attempting 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  God’s  causative  and  permissive 
providences,  between  what  he  permits  and  what  he  actually 
does  or  purposes.  They  deem  it  preferable  to  say,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  events  that  are  connected  with  sin  or  calamity,  that 
God  permits  them.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  burden  of 
the  world’s  painful  occurrences  can  thus  be  shifted  from 
God’s  shoulders,  if  he  be  said  simply  to  permit  them. 

I>ut  the  distinction,  though  it  has  a  truth  at  its  basis,  and 
is  well  enough  for  popular  effect,  is  not  strictly  tenable  in 
this  form.  There  cannot  be  practically  any  difference  of  im¬ 
portance  between  permitting  a  thing  .and  actually  doing  it, 
provided  the  person  who  is  said  to  permit  it  has  it  in  his 
power  to  prohibit.  If  he  can  prohibit  and  does  not  choose, 
he  virtually  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  action ;  he  says. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  this  action  is  better  than  any 
other,  and  better  than  inaction.  Archbishop  Whately,  whose 
keen,  calm,  judicial  intellect  was  rarely,  if  ever,  befogged  by 
the  ambiguities  of  words,  saw  this  point  clearly,  and  writes, 
in  one  of  his  notes  on  Bacon's  Essays,  “  Whatever  happens 
must  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  since  He  does 
hot  interpose  to  prevent  it.”  And  who  will  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  say,  with  reference  to  any  calamity  whatsoever,  God 
could  not  have  prevented  that?  The  Almighty  has  such  mul¬ 
titudinous  resources,  such  numberless  ways  of  working,  that 
he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  nature.  As 
Wesley  says,  “  We  are  assured  that  whatsoever  God  wills 
He  can  never  want  instruments  to  perform,  since  He  is 
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able  even  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  instruments,  to  do  his 
pleasure.” 

It  is  true  that  God  does  not  propose  ordinarily  to  work  mir¬ 
acles  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so-called  natural  results ;  he 
prefers,  for  wise  reasons  of  discipline  and  our  training,  that 
natural  causes,  as  we  term  them,  should  work  to  their  cus¬ 
tomary  ends.  But  in  so  deciding  he  practically  adopts  and 
sanctions  the  end  reached,  so  that  it  becomes  his  own  doing, 
for  which  he  is  plainly  responsible.  The  common  sense  of 
the  world  indorses  the  proverb,  that  he  who  does  a  thing 
through  another  virtually  does  it  himself,  and  whatever  a 
being  with  perfect  power  to  prevent  deliberately  permits, 
thereby  becomes  as  much  his  own  as  though  no  other  one 
were  concerned  in  it. 

If  I  hold  securely  leashed  in  my  hand  a  dog  whose  whole 
desire  is  to  get  at  the  cat  crouching  before  him,  and  I,  with  full 
power  to  keep  the  dog  where  he  is  and  with  full  knowledge 
what  will  occur  if  I  do  not  thus  keej)  him,  choose  to  open 
my  hand  and  let  him  kill  the  cat,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  I  did 
not  myself  kill  the  cat  as  really  and  effectively  as  if  I  had 
taken  it  by  the  throat  and  strangled  it.  Hence  it  seems  wholly 
proper  to  affirm  that  when  (jod,  with  full  power  to  prevent 
perpetually  in  his  hands,  permits  any  volition  to  eventuate  in 
the  action  desired  by’  the  volitioner.  he  sanctions  the  action 
though  not  the  volition,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  it. 
As  has  been  well  said,  “  There  is  no  cause  for  us  to  prove  an 
alibi  for  the  Omnipresent.  God  does  not  shirk  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  universe.”  He  does  not  simply  permit  the 
action,  he  appoints  it :  he  does  not  merely  allow,  he  orders ; 
he  does  not  only  suffer,  he  sends ;  so  that  it  comes  to  pass 
as  he  pleases,  and  promotes  his  glory. 

He  permits  that  which  is  really  sin,  the  inward  evil  volition. 
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in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  he  permits  the 
outward  action.  His  absolute,  autocratic  power  exerted  on 
the  one,  the  volition,  would  affect  our  free  agency  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  it  does  when  exerted  on  the  other, 
the  action,  destroying  free  agency  in  the  first  place  but  not 
in  the  second.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  God  the 
direct  responsible  author  of  a  malicious  or  lustful  volition, 
while  we  can  imagine  him,  without  inconsistency,  the  direct 
author  of  any  external  action  whatsoever,  for  mere  actions 
have  no  moral  character.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  God  in 
deciding  once  for  all  to  permit  sin,  decided  to  do,  in  his  own 
special  realm  of  matter,  whatsoever  this  deep  unalterable 
fact  of  sin  rendered  necessary  for  carrying  out  his  grand  de¬ 
signs.  Hence,  in  a  loose  sense,  accommodated  to  the  popular 
understanding,  he  permits  the  action  to  which  sin  prompts, 
but  in  reality  he  himself  does  whatever  is  made  necessary 
by  the  disturbing  hateful  presence  of  rebellious  wills.  * 

Can  we  say,  then,  “All  that  is  is  right”?  Not  without  ex¬ 
planation.  The  phrase  has  a  truth  in  it,  but  is  easily  misun¬ 
derstood.  The  whole  scene  of  the  world  and  human  history  is 
not  the  work  of  God  alone,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
l)e>t  he  could  do  with  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  Sin 
having  entered  against  his  will,  all  that  has  followed  is  what 
that  fact  necessitates  or  occasions.  All  is  right  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  discipline  needed,  and  the 
final  adjustment  of  rewards  and  penalties.  It  may  be  said 
that  sin  or  the  sinner  indirectly  controls  some  events  by  com¬ 
pelling  God  to  do  far  otherwise  than  he  would  if  there  were 
no  sin.  Satan  and  wicked  men,  by  their  evil  courses,  make  it 
essential  for  God  to  punish  them,  but  he  keeps  the  rod  and 
the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  Our  volitions,  those  of  men  in 
general,  are  the  occasions  for  special  activities  in  the  world, 
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which  activities,  causally  considered,  are  forms  of  the  divine 
agency. 

Events,  then,  as  they  meet  us  from  day  to  day  embody  the 
mind  or  purpose  of  God  in  its  present  phase,  so  to  speak ;  not 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  nor  as  it  will  be  hereafter.  Heaven 
before  the  fall  of  Lucifer  expresses  his  primal  or  absolute 
mind  —  that  which  he  desires  and  in  which  he  delights,  that 
which  meets  his  approval  and  sympathy ;  earth  expresses  his 
present  or  relative  mind,  that  which  is  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  to  which  he  has  been  forced  by  the  conditions 
beyond  his  control,  the  perverse  .volitions  of  free  agents  in¬ 
dependent  in  their  choices.  So  that  the  events  of  life  may  be 
said  to  accord  with  his  relati\’e  and  actual,  though  not  with 
his  absolute,  ideal  will.  They  represent  his  plans  in  their 
present  stage  of  development,  but  not  at  all  as  they  will  be 
when  his  efforts  at  the  renovation  of  the  world  are  crowned 
with  success.  Still  they  are  his  plans,  and  the  events  are 
more  truly,  directly  his  than  they  are  anylx)dy  else’s.  Neither 
evil  men  nor  evil  spirits  have  any  power  to  determine  or  di¬ 
rect  the  actual  course  of  occurrences,  though  they  may  defy 
omnipotence  in  the  sphere  of  their  wills,  and  by  the  sin  there 
I)erpetrated  greatly  influence  the  action  of  God. 

There  is  a  very  important  difference,  it  seems  to  us,  be¬ 
tween  the  sinner’s  directly  controlling  events  himself  and  his 
so  willing  that  God  deems  it  best,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
act  in  such  a  way.  The  outward  -act,  to  be  sure,  may  often 
be  the  same,  but  the  immediate  power  behind  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  hence  the  feelings  with  which  we  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  transaction  will  also  be  very  different.  The  trust 
and  comfort  and  joy  which  fill  the  devout  heart  as  it  is  thius 
brought  into  immediate  contact  at  all  jx)ints  with  its  Maker, 
able  to  see  his  loving  hand  in  all,  are  unspeakably  precious. 
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and  very  different  from  the  emotions  that  would  arise  if  the 
vision  had  to  be  confined  to  human  or  diabolical  agency.  We 
may  say  that  God  permits  the  evil  volitions  of  men  and  all  the 
accruing  ills  of  the  universe,  because  he  created  men  knowing 
what  they  would  do,  and  determined  to  create  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evil  that  would  result,  because  foreseeing  that  in  the 
end  greater  good  would  be  wrought  out,  and  that  a  world 
containing  sin  would  be  better  than  no  world  at  all  or  a  world 
of  mere  machines  without  free  agency.  Sin  was  permitted, 
we  may  say,  because  to  make  a  universe  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  it,  would  have  necessitated  the  rejection  of  -a  greater 
good.  For  the  same  reason,  probably,  sinful  beings  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence.  But  in  no  other  way  than  this  can  God 
be  said  even  to  permit  or  suffer  that  which  is  really  their  sin, 
namely,  the  perverse  rebellious  choices  of  their  free  wills. 

Still  another  explanation  may  perhaps  relieve  the  mind  of 
some.  It  has  reference  to  our  own  active  duties.  The  grand¬ 
est  truth  can  be  easily  turned  into  the  most  mischievous  lie 
if  it  be  taken  in  the  wrong  spirit  or  by  the  wrong  handle  and 
used  in  a  perverse  way.  Antinomianism  ever  stands  over 
against  the  truth  of  God’s  sovereignty,  and  seeks  to  find  in  it 
some  excuse  for  its  own  license,  some  justification  for  its  own 
wickedness.  Hence  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  we 
are  held  to  the  strictest  accountability  for  every  sinful  voli¬ 
tion,  including  every  willful  omission  of  duty.  The  fact  that 
God  sanctions  the  outward  act  can  in  no  way  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  our  guilt  for  yielding  to  the  evil  passion  which 
is  ours  alone.  As  well  might  Satan  plead  God’s  isanction  for 
his  malice  and  pride  because  God  does  not  see  fit  to  blot  him 
out  of  existence.  Whatever  God  may  think  best  to  do  or  not 
to  do  with  our  limbs,  which  are  under  his  control,  does  not 
affect  at  all  our  sole  responsibility  for  the  wicked  tempers 
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which  we  cherish  and  the  free  consent  which  we  have  given 
to  temptation.  Hence  the  truth  of  God’s  responsibility  for 
external  acts,  or.  in  other  words,  his  absolute  sovereignty  in 
the  realm  of  matter,  when  us-ed  as  a  shield  against  oppression, 
a  refuge  from  the  storm  of  persecution,  is  a  sound,  sufficient 
defense,  an  unfailing  solace ;  but  if  it  should  be  employed  as 
a  sword  or  a  bludgeon  by  the  persecutor  or  other  evil-doer  it 
would  be  a  twisting  of  the  truth  into  falsity  and  a  wresting 
of  it  to  his  own  destruction,  because  for  him  the  intention  is 
the  essential  thing,  whereby  he  will  be  tried  and  whereby  he 
should  try  himself. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  value  of  the  doctrine  lies 
in  enabling  us  to  endure,  not  to  do.  It  has  a  much  more  prac¬ 
tical  connection  with  our  receptivity  than  with  our  activity. 
The  latter  will  not  be  eseentially  affected  by  it.  For,  while 
force  or  physical  action  is  never  absolutely  at  the  bidding  of 
human  volition,  so  that  it  invariably  and  necessarily  follows 
the  course  man  orders,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  ordinarily 
does  so.  Man  has  no  power  to  do  (outwardly)  just  as  he 
pleases  in  spite  of  God,  but  this  freedom  of  external  action 
is  not  obstructed  or  circumscribed  except  in  special  cases,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  open  to  God  by  which  he  can  carry  out 
his  plans.  15ut  since  this  way  is  always  in  his  jjower  as  a 
final  resort  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  ultimate  authoritative 
control  and  responsibility  is  his  alone.  And  the  external  act 
is  man’s,  ])roperly  speaking,  only  in  the  sense  that  his  voli¬ 
tions  gave  occasion  for  the  putting  forth  of  this  particular 
power  by  God  at  this  particular  time  and  place.  It  is  a  pre¬ 
arranged  harmony,  even  as  in  the  case  of  prayer,  where  my 
s|>ecial  petitioning  gives  the  occasion  for  the  special  putting 
forth  of  God’s  power  in  some  ways  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  put  forth,  though  the  power  is  still  God’s,  not  mine. 
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It  will  also  be  seen,  we  trust,  that  it  would  be  a  very  sad 
mistake,  and  a  most  improper  perversion  of  this  doctrine,  to 
suppose  that  it  encouraged  inactivity  or  excused  laziness. 
God  is  certainly  in  all  events,  so  that  they  manifest  his  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  but  we,  who  are  bound  to  be  “  workers  together 
with  him,”  have  no  right  to  consider  anything  an  ez’ent  until 
we  have  done  our  very  best  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  The 
inevitable,  that  which  is  the  result  of  our  utmost  exertions  in 
the  right  cause,  is  the  only  thing  which  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  as  the  expressed  will  of  God.  Cheerful  acquies¬ 
cence  with  this  is  a  manifest  duty  and  privilege.  But  until  an 
event  is  ])ractically  inevitable  (the  determining  of  which  point 
must  be  left  to  each  man’s  best  judgment),  no  one  has  any 
business  to  bring  (jod’s  sovereignty  into  the  question,  or 
to  plead  divine  responsibility  as  a  bar  to  his  own  faithful  ex¬ 
ertions. 

We  must  not  take  further  space  for  elucidating  this  great 
and  much  misunderstood  doctrine.  If  there  still  seems  some 
mystery  about  it,  let  it  be  remembered  that  mystery  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniment  of  such  deep  matters.  We  are  confident 
that  no  other  theory  so  fully  secures  the  freedom  needful  for 
personal  accountability  without  interfering  with  the  true  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  powers  of  the  Almighty,  preserves  the  Creator 
from  responsibility  for  sin  without  imperiling  or  shattering 
his  control  of  the  universe,  making  a  place  alike  for  divine 
and  for  human  sovereignty.  It  drawis  the  dividing  line  where 
the  immaterial  and  the  material  in  man  come  together,  mak¬ 
ing  God  sovereign  in  the  realmi  of  matter  including  the  bodies 
of  men  and  other  animals,  while  man  is  sovereign  in  the  realm 
of  his  own  volitions.  It  makes  all  physical  force  in  the  last 
analysis  simply  and  solely  God’s,  and  makes  sin  reside  alone 
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in  the  will,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  God’s  control  by  the 
conditions  of  its  creation.  Combining  these  two  thoughts,  we 
have  a  consistent,  sufficient  explanation  of  how  the  Creator 
can  govern  the  world  without  disturbing  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  creatures.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  an  intelligent  faith  in  God’s  promises  without 
imperiling  our  conceptions  of  the  perfect  holiness  of  his 
character.  In  this  way  we  secure  scope  for  the  freedom  of 
the  created  will  without  elevating  either  man  or  devil  into  a 
j)Owcr  able  to  defeat  God’s  purposes  in  the  world  or  mock 
at  his  authority.  For  as  soon  as  men’s  devices  take  form  in 
word  or  deed  they  become  the  common  property  of  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  who  will  have  them  develoj)  and  ])ass  on  to 
the  contemplated  end  of  the  responsible  deviser,  or  divert 
them  to  other  ends,  or  restrain  them  in  part  or  in  whole,  as 
may  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  moral  government. 
Hence,  when  any  agency,  gotxl  or  bad,  reaches  us,  it  is  an 
expression  of  God’s  will  concerning  us :  something  for  us  to 
learn,  enjoy,  do,  or  suffer. 

We  know  of  no  other  consistent,  workable  theory.  This 
one  sets  forth  better  than  any  other,  we  believe,  the  respective 
relations,  of  God,  Satan,  and  man  to  the  existence  of  the  sins 
and  miseries  that  infest  the  world,  marking  out  clearly  the 
different  degrees  of  power  they  exercise.  Hy  making  God  great 
it  gives  the  believing  soul  a  sure  ground  of  peace  and  trust : 
by  assuming  and  conserving  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  it 
preserves  responsibility.  We  are  saved  from  all  concern  or  fear 
about  wicked  men  or  wicked  angels.  We  are  saved  too  from 
trouble  at  what  seem  the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  good  men, 
whether  our  own  or  other  people’s.  We  feel  sure  that  even 
in  them  there  is  a  purpose  and  a  meaning;  that  there  is  a 
loving  heart  behind  them  and  a  strong  controlling  hand  upon 
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them ;  they  are  of  the  “  all  things  ”  that  work  together  for  our 
good,  having  uses  of  admonition,  correcting  our  pride,  and 
deliv'^ring  us  from  worse  evils  than  those  they  bring.  The 
pain  which  comes  in  punishment  for  our  careless  infraction 
of  some  wise  law  is  disciplinary  and  beneficent,  and  we  can 
find  cause  for  praising  him  who  sends  it.  We  shall  embrace 
cordially  that  most  wholesome  and  inspiring  truth  that  “  every 
man’s  life  is  a  plan  of  God,”  and  we  shall  eagerly  give  our 
strength  to  cooperating  with  the  development  of  God’s  plan 
concerning  us,  rejoicing  in  the  sacrifice  and  sufferings  made 
necessary  by  so  high  and  so  worthy  an  end.  Our  trust 
will  be  no  half  trust,  a  meaningless  mockery,  sure  to  fail  when 
most  needed,  but  a  trust  of  the  genuine,  thoroughgoing  sort, 
out  from  which  naturally,  inevitably,  springs  the  calm  and 
pleasant  feeling  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  us  which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  that  perfect  will,  infinitely  holy,  wise, 
and  good ;  a  trust  which  will  sweep  our  faces  clean  of  even 
the  vaguest  anticipation  of  anything  not  to  be  desired. 
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ARTICLE  YU. 

THE  WORK  OF  CTIRIST. 

1?Y  PROFESSOR  JOHN  T.  WARD,  KYOTO,  JAPAN. 

In  what  way  does  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth  make  any 
difference  as  to  our  salvation  ?  What  difference  does  it  make 
with  God  in  his  forgiving  sin?  Could  not  God  forgive  sin 
without  it?  Could  not  men  repent  and  be  saved  without  it 
just  as  well  as  with  it?  In  these  and  various  other  ways, 
people  ask  about  the  work  of  Christ. 

Concerning  this  it  may  be  said  as  a  preliminary  that,  what¬ 
ever  our  view  may  be,  or  whatever  our  lack  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  manifest  that  God  saw  the 
work  to  be  important  and  even  necessary.  With  unmeasured 
love  to  his  Son  and  to  men,  the  Father  “  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.”  Or,  as  stated  in  words 
much  appreciated  by  every  Christian  heart,  “  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.” 
This  implies  a  serious  sacrifice  on  God’s  part,  to  meet  a 
serious  necessity,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  important  result. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  see  a  real  necessity  practically  met  and 
a  real  difficulty  practically  overcome  by  the  work  of  Christ? 

I. 

We  may  reasonably  believe  that  men  situated  as  they  were 
could  have  turned  from  sin  without  this  work  of  Christ.  They 
had  the  power  of  choice,  and  sin  is  the  wrong  use  of  that 
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power.  Men  choose  to  do  evil  things,  to  think  evil  thoughts, 
to  indulge  evil  propensities ;  and,  in  so  choosing,  they  sin. 
These  choices  are  in  their  own  power.  Their  power  to 
choose  amiss  involves  power  to  choose  aright ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  real  choice,  there  would  be  no  responsibility  for 
the  act  and  no  moral  character  would  result  from  it.  Men  sin 
because  they  do  not  use  their  power  as  they  should.  Could 
men,  then,  repent  ?  Y'es ;  for  they  could  discontinue  the 
wrong  use  of  their  power  and  disapprove  their  past  choices  of 
this  kind ;  and  this  is  a  chief  element  in  repentance,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Men  could  have  done  this,  even 
without  the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  their  duty  to  do  so. 

But  would  men  have  repented  without  the  helpful  influences 
which  come  from  Christ’s  manifestation  on  earth?  We  may 
not  have  the  data  for  judging  this  matter;  for  we  cannot  fully 
measure  the  position  of  men  without  the  influences  from 
Christ  —  for  e.xample,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  etc. —  which  are 
operating  and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  But,  even  with 
them,  many  do  not  repent ;  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that  any 
ever  would  have  repented  without  them.  Indeed,  we  feel 
certain  that  they  would  not,  and  Christ  declares  that  none  do. 

The  work  of  Christ  brings  a  mighty  influence  persuading 
men  to  repentance.  Christ  revealed  the  Father  to  men.  He 
showed  us  the  Father’s  interest,  his  compassion,  his  love  to  us, 
his  desire  to  bless  us.  Men  have  a  new  view  of  God  since 
Christ  has  revealed  him.  They  see  now  his  beautiful,  loving 
character  and  learn  to  love  him.  Offenses  against  him  now 
seem  more  terrible.  The  love  of  Christ,  or  the  love  of  God 
as  manifested  in  Christ,  constrains  men  to  love  as  they  would 
not  have  been  constrained  without  this  view  of  him.  This 
love  thus  manifested  constitutes  an  additional  reason  for  love; 
and  because  it  is  love  to  us,  it  is  the  more  potent  in  calling 
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forth  our  love  in  return.  “  We  love,  because  he  first  loved 
us.” 

With  this  influence  added  to  all  the  other  reasons  for  re^ 
pentance,  some  now  turn  from  sin.  They  seem  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  this  love.  In  fact,  our  own  hearts  tell  us  that  “  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  ” ;  and  we  know  that  here  is  a 
motive,  an  influence,  which  has  been  and  is  successful  in  lead¬ 
ing  men  to  repentance.  This  motive  succeeds. 

From  this  we  may  reasonably  say  that  this  work  of  Christ 
was  needed  to  persuade  men  to  repentance.  The  necessity  of 
it  is  seen  in  that  it  is  the  decisive  influence.  Other  influences 
alone  failed.  This  influence  together  with  the  others  suc¬ 
ceeds.  It  is  as  when  we  say  that  special  evangelistic  services 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  men.  They 
could  repent  without  them ;  they  should  do  so,  but  they  do  not. 
The  special  services  are  held.  The  pastor  or  the  evangelist 
preaches,  prays,  urges,  and  men  yield.  We  say  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  services  were  necessary.  They  were  so,  not  absolutely, 
but  as  related  to  man's  inaction  and  immobility.  So  the  in¬ 
fluences  from  Christ  are  necessary,  not  absolutely,  but  as  re¬ 
lated  to  man’s  perversity,  in  order  that  men  may  be  persuaded 
to  love  God. 

Herein  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It 
brings  to  men  a  persuasive  influence  under  the  sway  of  which 
some  repent  and  are  saved.  They  would  not  be  saved  without 
it.  In  this  sense  it  was  necessary.  This  is  a  necessity  as  re¬ 
lated  to  men. 

II. 

Is  there  any  necessity  as  related  to  God?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  with  him? 

We  may  affirm  several  things  as  preliminary  to  the  answer 
to  this  question.  It  does  not  bring  him  any  information  which 
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he  did  not  have  before,  for  he  knew  all  things.  It  does  not 
remove  the  evil  of  sin,  for  sin  is  now  as  evil  as  before.  It 
does  not  in  itself  bring  to  men  any  personal  goodness,  for  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  cannot  be  transferred.  It  does  not  change  the 
fact  of  past  sin,  for  later  events  do  not  change  historic  facts. 
Neither  does  it  allay  any  ruffled  feelings  of  God,  for  there 
were  none.  He  loved  men  with  an  infinite  love  “  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ” ;  and,  foreknowing  the  sins  of  men, 
he  planned  to  give  his  Son  that  they  might  be  saved.  “  Not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.”  A  perfectly  irate  being 
does  not  do  anything  to  allay  his  own  wrath,  but  “  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.”  None  of  these  specifications  can  be  the  reason  why 
there  was  need  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  but  we  find  a  reason 
as  we  consider  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  relations  which  he 
sustains  to  the  universe,  especially  his  relations  to  sinful  men. 

God,  the  loving  Father  of  all,  desires  his  children  to  be 
like  himself  in  their  moral  character,  even  holy  as  he  is  holy. 
Speaking  reverently,  there  were  in  the  nature  of  things  cer¬ 
tain  necessities  resting  upon  God.  He  could  not  himself  re¬ 
main  holy  without  desiring  to  have  the  benefits  of  holiness 
come  to  his  creatures  and  doing  what  he  could  to  promote 
their  holiness ;  and,  in  teaching  them,  he  must  make  known  to 
them  the  facts  as  they  were  —  the  worthiness  of  good  action 
and  the  unworthiness  of  bad  action.  This  he  did  by  giving 
them  powers  for  perceiving  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  ac¬ 
tions  —  the  worthiness  of  kindness,  for  example,  and  the 
unworthiness  of  unkindness  —  and  a  feeling  of  obligation  to 
choose  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  In  his  Word,  also,  he 
has  given  directions  concerning  life,  with  illustrations  of  con- 
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duct  good  and  bad.  These  perceptions  and  revelations  show 
men  what  he  would  have  them  do;  and  they  are  necessary  to 
help  them  to  be  holy.  If  we  think  of  God  as  the  father  of 
a  great  family,  we  may  think  of  these  as  family  rules  or  direc¬ 
tions  about  conduct ;  or,  if  we  think  of  him  as  the  one  who  is 
over  this  great  universe,  governing  earthly  affairs,  we  may 
think  of  them  as  laws  for  the  regulation  of  conduct.  Whether 
family  laws  or  governmental  laws,  they  show  us  the  will  of 
our  Creator,  his  wish  as  to  our  conduct,  and  place  the  influence 
of  the  heavenly  Father  or  heavenly  King  entirely  upon  the 
side  of  right  in  opposition  to  wrong.  With  his  holy  laws  he 
supports  holiness  and  opposes  sin.  He  is  thus  true  to  himself 
as  the  holy  one,  desiring  the  holiness  of  his  creatures. 

We  do  not  think  a  father  or  a  ruler  perfect  unless  he  op¬ 
poses  evil  with  all  his  influence.  The  father  of  the  family, 
the  teacher  of  the  school,  or  the  government  of  the  state  has 
regulations  of  some  kind  —  in  each  case  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  —  to  restrain  evil  and  encourage  good.  It 
would  l>e  a  bad  government  that  would  fail  to  have  laws 
against  evil-doing,  or  that,  having  such  laws,  would  fail  to 
enforce  them ;  for,  without  a  penalty  inflicted  for  its  violation, 
a  law  becomes  merely  advice,  and  weak  human  nature  needs 
more.  This  is  seen  in  any  case  where  penalty  for  crime  is  , 
not  inflicted  —  for  example,  when  violators  of  liquor  laws 
are  not  ])unished,  the  law  becomes  a  farce  and  iniquity  is  un¬ 
restrained.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Penalty 
is  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  law.  Law  is  necessary  to 
the  restraint  of  evil  and  the  encouragement  of  good.  It  is  the 
same  in  God’s  government  of  his  great  family.  Human  gov¬ 
ernments  have  not  devised  any  method  by  which  universal 
pardon  can  be  offered  to  violators  of  law  without  destroying 
the  restraining  influence  of  law  and  so  giving  a  free  hand  to 
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evil.  Thi.s  is  the  reason  why  human  governments  do  not  offer 
universal  pardon  to  criminals.  How  then  can  the  God  of  love 
grant  pardon  to  all  who  come  to  him  in  penitence,  without 
destroying  the  restraints  which  his  laws  place  upon  evil-doers 
and  thus  showing  himself  unworthy  to  be  regarded  a  holy 
God? 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  notice  here  the  relations  of  love  and 
justice.  Infinite  love  reaches  out  to  all  beings  and  seeks  the 
good  of  all  —  of  every  one,  not  merely  the  good  of  evil-doers. 
Love  for  the  good  requires  that  they  shall  be  protected  from 
the  evil  influence  of  wrong-doing;  and  this  cannot  be  if  the 
wrong-doers  are  not  restrained  in  their  wickedness,  for  their 
action  harms  the  good.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  each  one 
should  do  and  endure  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  counter¬ 
act  the  evil  effects  upon  others  of  his  own  wrong-doing;  and 
love  to  the  good  requires  this.  Justice  is  the  rendering  of 
what  is  due,  but  it  looks  in  two  directions ;  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  that  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  justice  to  the  individual 
and  justice  to  people  in  general.  By  neglecting  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  thinking  of  justice  the  subject  is  much  obscured.  In¬ 
dividual  justice  looks  at  what  the  individual  deserves;  general 
justice  looks  at  what  the  general  public  deserves.  It  is  not 
just  to  people  in  general  that  they  should  be  harmed  by  the 
evil  deeds  of  others.  Sin  makes  the  world  worse.  It  harms 
the  good  directly  and  by  its  influence.  Justice  to  the  good 
requires  that  they  should  be  protected. 

In  a  just  government  the  penalty  is  exactly  what  the  wrong¬ 
doer  deserves.  If  he  does  not  receive  it  he  does  not  receive 
justice.  Pardon  is  the  direct  opposite  of  individual  justice ; 
it  sets  aside  individual  justice.  It  is  highly  honorable  for  a 
ruler  to  be  gracious  and  to  forgive,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
harm  to  other  people ;  but  it  is  not  honorable  to  harm  the  imio- 
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cent  in  pardoning.  To  pardon  evil-doers,  when  so  doing  will 
destroy  the  force  of  law  and  expose  people  in  general  to  in¬ 
creased  danger,  does  harm  the  innocent  and  is  not  honorable. 
This  is  illustrated  by  recent  occurrences  in  South  Carolina. 
People  are  shocked  at  the  unlimited  pardons  granted  there, 
and  the  Governor  is  disgraced.  Pardon  may  properly  be 
granted  to  the  individual  only  when  general  justice  permits  it. 
Love  to  people  in  general  —  that  is,  general  justice  —  requires 
,  that  the  penalty  shall  not  be  remitted  when  its  omission  will 
expose  men  to  increased  evil.  Love  always  respects  the  gen¬ 
eral  good,  general  justice,  and  permits  pardon  —  or  we  may 
even  say  requires  it  —  when  general  justice  will  not  be  set 
aside  by  it;  but,  if  general  justice  is  set  aside  by  it,  love  does 
not  permit  pardon.  The  good  of  the  public  is  superior  to  the 
good  of  the  individual.  Men  are  properly  punished  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  ill-desert  and  in  accordance  with  it  when 
the  general  good  requires  it  —  the  pardon  of  some  must  not 
be  injustice  to  others  —  but  they  may  be  pardoned,  individual 
justice  being  set  aside,  when  the  general  good  permits  it. 
The  worthiness  of  the  ruler  is  even  enhanced  by  his  doing  so. 

Hut  do  such  circumstances  ever  arise?  They  arise  when 
some  important  event  changes  the  plane  of  action  on  which 
the  law  is  based.  Ordinarily  universal  pardon  is  impossible 
because  it  dishonors  the  law  and  destroys  its  restraining  from 
evil.  Even  the  pardon  of  individuals  is  ordinarily  unwise  for 
the  same  reason.  But  some  circumstances  make  it  ix)ssible. 
When  in  case  of  a  great  fire  a  prisoner  risks  his  life  in  saving 
life  —  perhaps  the  life  of  the  family  of  his  keeper  —  his  ser¬ 
vices  change  the  conditions  and  his  pardon  does  not  encourage 
crime.  Ten  years  or  more  ago  a  prisoner  in  a  Michigan 
prison  serving  a  sentence  for  forgery  developed  tuberculosis. 
The  disease  advanced  toward  its  last  stages.  He  wished  to 
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die  a  free  man  with  his  family.  The  Governor  pardoned  him ; 
and  no  one  was  encouraged  to  commit  forgery  with  the 
thought  of  pardon  when  he  should  have  that  disease.  The 
rescue,  or  the  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  sufficiently  remarkable 
event  changes  the  plane  of  action,  and  future  crime  is  not 
encouraged  by  the  pardon.  The  law  still  has  the  same  force^ 
even  after  the  pardon ;  though  pardon  without  some  such 
event  encourages  evil.  The  event  is  not  a  rendering  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  criminal ;  but  it  preserves  general  justice,  since  it 
prevents  the  removal  of  the  restraints  of  law. 

The  work  of  Christ  on  earth  —  comprised  in  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  with  his  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death  —  constitutes 
such  an  event.  It  reveals  the  love  of  God  to  men,  his  hatred 
of  sin,  his  desire  to  encourage  men  in  what  is  good  in  order 
that  they  may  be  good  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  holiness, 
and  also  his  determination  to  honor  his  laws  against  sin  at 
whatever  cost  —  it  reveals  these  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 
now  pardon  without  setting  aside  law.  How  does  it  do  this? 

The  gift  of  Christ  so  reveals  the  love  of  the  Father  that 
intelligent  beings  will  not  think  him  inconsiderate  of  their 
welfare  even  while  he  punishes  for  sin.  His  love  is  honored. 

The  gift  of  Christ  to  win  men  from  sin  shows  to  all  intelli¬ 
gences  how  evil  God  thinks  sin  is.  It  is  so  evil  that  to  per¬ 
suade  men  from  it  he  was  willing  even  to  give  his  Son  to 
humiliation  and  suffering  and  death.  These  are  not  so  much 
to  be  avoided  as  sin  is.  His  condemnation  of  sin  is  honored. 

The  gift  of  Christ  thus  revealing  the  evil  of  sin  discloses 
also  God’s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  laws  against  sin, 
his  desire  and  determination  that  they  shall  be  respected,  and 
shows  that  in  his  view  they  are  necessary  and  must  not  be 
broken  down.  Nothing  is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  carrying 
out  those  laws.  His  regard  for  law  is  honored. 
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This  gift  of  Christ  also  reveals  the  unlimited  efforts  which 
God  will  put  forth  to  save  men  from  sin  and  to  bring  to  them 
the  blessings  of  happiness  in  holiness.  He  "  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.”  “  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.” 
His  desire  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men  is  honored. 

With  this  gift  of  Christ,, no  one  will  think  God  does  not 
love  men,  even  if  he  punishes  sinners.  Xo  one  will  think  that 
God  puts  a  light  estimate  upon  the  evil  of  sin,  even  if  he  does 
pardon  men.  Xo  one  will  think  he  is  ready  to  set  at  naught 
his  laws,  even  though  he  does  omit  the  penalty  in  the  case 
of  penitent  suppliants.  This  gift  of  Christ  so  reveals  God  to 
the  universe  —  his  love,  his  estimate  of  the  evil  of  sin,  his  re¬ 
gard  for  the  welfare  of  men  protected  by  holy  laws  —  that 
no  hann  will  come  to  others  from  any  encouragement  to  sin. 
which  might  otherwise  result,  even  though  he  shall  now  omit 
the  just  penalty  of  sin  and  treat  sinners  as  though  they  were 
just.  This  is  what  Paul  tells  us  in  Rom.  iii.  24-2d.  Christ 
was  ‘‘  set  forth  ”  for  the  showing  ”  of  God’s  righteousness, 
in  order  “  that  he  might  himself  be  just  ”  to  other  people,  in 
protecting  them  from  any  harm  that  might  naturally  result, 
even  though  he  should  treat  sinners  as  though  they  had  al¬ 
ways  been  just.  Xone  can  now  say  that  God  is  careless  as  to 
sin,  indifferent  as  to  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  or  unjust  to 
the  good,  even  though  sinners  are  freely  pardoned. 

.■\nd  this  result  we  see.  God  does  pardon  and  bless  sinner' 
freely,  abundantly ;  and  yet  no  one  thinks  that  he  may  sin  pre¬ 
sumptuously  or  that  God  will  be  careless  as  to  sin.  There 
is  mystery  in  the  atonement.  Paul  mentions  ‘‘  the  mystery 
of  the  gospel  ” :  also  “  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery.” 
and  we  are  not  able  to  fathom  its  depths  entirely.  But  this 
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much. may  be  said:  The  gift  of  Christ  and  his  work  on  earth 
constitute  such  an  event  as  to  make  it  possible  for  God  to  par¬ 
don  penitent  sinners,  safely  so  far  as  his  honor  is  concerned, 
and  justly  so  far  as  the  general  good  is  concerned.  The  pur¬ 
pose.  “  that  he  might  himself  be  just  [“  accounted  righteous,” 
margin],  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus,”  is 
accomplished.  The  natural  difficulty  of  breaking  down  law 
by  omitting  the  penalty,  is  thus  overcome. 

Here  was  a  necessity  as  related  to  God.  It  was  a  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  sinful  men  were  to  be  pardoned. 
The  necessity  as  relhted  to  men  arose  from  man’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  turn  from  sin  without  it.  The  necessity  as  related  to 
God  arises,  not  from  any  unwillingness  of  God  to  bless  men, 
but  from  the  natural  harmful  influence  of  pardon  in  en¬ 
couraging  sin.  If  God  would  love  men  and  save  them  from 
the  just  penalty  of  sin  without  obscuring  his  own  righteous¬ 
ness  and  giving  license  to  evil,  an  atonement  was  necessary ; 
and  God  in  his  wisdom  made  it  in  the  gift  of  Christ. 

In  this  way  the  sufferings  of  Christ  take  the  place  of  the 
just  punishment  of  sinners.  It  is  not  asserted  that  he  was 
punished  in  place  of  sinners ;  for,  no  one  can  be  punished  but 
the  guilty,  though  others  can  suffer.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
he  bore  the  same  amount  of  pain  that  the  wicked  deserved ; 
for  no  one  is  competent  to  estimate  that.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  God  desired  a  certain  amount  of  suffering  and  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  that:  for  God  does  not  desire  the  suffering  of  any, 
not  even  of  the  wicked.  But,  rather,  that  God  so  loved 
wicked  men  and  good  men  also,  if  such  there  are,  that  he 
wished  to  save  the  wicked  from  the  suffering  justly  due  them 
without  exposing  the  good  to  harm.  He  made  this  possible 
by  giving  Christ.  Until  human  governments  discover  some 
method  of  offering  universal  pardon  to  penitent  criminals 
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without  destroying  the  force  of  law,  it  may  not  be  wise  for 
men  to  criticize  God’s  plan.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  in 
this  way  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  penitent  sinners, 
and  take  the  place  of  it.  As  Christ  himself  says :  “  The  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  [anti,  “  in  place  of  ”]  many.” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE  AND  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Review  ‘  for  October,  1914,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  F.  Lofthouse  published  a  note,  under  the  title 
“  Dahse  v.  Wellhausen,”  attacking  the  writings  of  Dahse  and 
myself  and  supporting  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory.  As  the 
article  contained  serious  misrepresentations  I  sent  in  a  short 
note  to  the  January  number  of  the  same  periodical  under  the 
title  “  Has  Professor  Lofthouse  Vindicated  the  Documen¬ 
tary  Theory?”  The  professor  replied  in  th*e  same  number 
and  asked  me  several  questions.  These  I  sought  to  answer, 
so  far  as  space  permitted,  in  the  April  number  of  the  same 
review,  in  an  article  on  ”  The  Mosaic  Authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuchal  Legislation,”  and  to  this  Professor  Lofthouse 
replied  in  the  same  number,  complaining  that  he  could  not 
refer  to  all  my  points  in  a  note  and  that  the  editor  had 
closured  him.  Instead  of  devoting  what  space  he  had  to  my 
points,  he  proceeded  to  raise  others  which  necessitate  further 
discussion,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
professor  should  be  given  the  fullest  opportunities  of  ex-^ 
pounding  the  deathless  verities  of  the  higher  criticism  to  an 
interested  audience  in  a  review  where  he  cannot  ride  off  on 
the  plea  of  lack  of  space.  If  this  was  the  real  and  only  rea¬ 
son  for  his  passing  over  my  arguments,  he  will  now  find  this 
’  Hereafter  referred  to  as  LQR. 
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disability  removed;  but  if  not,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  judge 
the  theory,  that  the  God  of  truth  revealed  himself  through 
the  instrumentality  of  literary  forgers  and  “  pious  ”  frauds, 
by  the  conduct  of  its  champions. 

In  the  January  number  I  had  invited  Professor  Lofthouse 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  Criticism.”  I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  not  done  so. 
though  in  the  same  number  he  made  some  remarks  which 
I  refuted  in  the  April  number.  I  wish  now,  while  further 
pressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  carefully  studying  and  an¬ 
swering  that  chapter  point  by  point,  to  make  such  further 
observations  as  may  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  this  task.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  professor  has  edited  Ezekiel  in 
the  Century  Bible,  and  while  the  book  is  necessarily  of  small 
compass  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  series,  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  very  best  commentaries  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  any  book  of  the  Bible  in  recent  years.  Its  author 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  literary  gift  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  that  are,  unhappily,  extremely  rare  in 
modern  commentators;  and,  though  the  book  suffers  from 
his  belief  in  the  critical  view,  it  yet  does  very  much  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  prophet’s  meaning  in  clear  and  elegant  style.  I 
propose  therefore  to  make  full  use  of  this  little  volume,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the  professor  the  nature  of 
his  task ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  devote  considerable 
attention  to  the  bearing  of  Ezekiel  on  the  problem  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  should  have  special 
weight  with  one  who  has  written  a  commentary  on  the 
prophet. 

In  commenting  on  the  word  “  horns  ”  in  Ezekiel  xliii. 
(CB,*  p.  318),  Lofthouse  writes:  “The  oldest  altars,  simply 

‘I  use  CB  tlirouffhout  to  denote  Professor  Loftliouse’s  edition  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  Century  Bible. 
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built  of  unhewn  stone,  would  seem  to  have  possessed  no  horns 
(Exod.  XX.  25).”  Earlier  in  the  same  note  we  read:  ”  Horns 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Davidic  altar  in  I  Kings 
i.  50,  ii.  28.  These  passages,  with  Amos  iii.  14,  would  imply 
that  they  formed  a  peculiarly  sacred  part  of  the  altar.” 
Again,  on  xliii.  El-17  (CB,  p.  310),  we  read:  “Solomon’s 
temple  had  contained  the  bronze  altar  ( 1  Kings  viii.  64)  of 
burnt  offering.  ...  In  Exod.  xx.  24  the  altar  is  to  be  of  earth, 
or,  at  most,  of  unhewn  stones ;  to  use  an  iron  tool  on  it  is  pol¬ 
lution.”  That  is  to  say  Lofthouse  himself  fully  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  altars  coexisting  at  a 
date  before  that  to  which  he  assigns  any  of  the  Pentateuchal 
documents.  They  differed  in  materials,  construction,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  they  differed  so  materially  that  no  contem¬ 
porary  could  have  confused  them.  That  completely  answers 
his  ‘Statement  on  page  131  of  the  January  LQR:  “  But  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  in  Dt.  xii.  or  elsezehere  that  any  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  be  made  l^etween  lay  and  priestly  altars  ”  (my 
italics,  H.  M.  \V.).  The  differences  are  so  clearly  expressed 
elsewhere  that  Lofthouse  did  not  fail  to  see  and  note  them. 

Now  let  u-^  carry  the  matter  a  little  further.  Remembering 
on  the  one  hand  such  historical  examples  of  the  cairn  altar  as 
Manoah's  rock  and  Saul’s  altar  after  Michmash,  and  on  the 
other  the  horned  altars  of  David  and  Solomon,  let  us  invite 
Lofthou'^e  to  explain  to  what  Exodus  xxi.  14  refers,  “  thou 
«halt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  shall  die.”  Does  he 
contend  that  that  was  a  cairn  altar?  Or  would,  e.g.,  a  cattle 
thief  be  able  after  stealing  sundry  herd  of  cattle  to  sacrifice 
one  at  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones  and  then  contend  that 
such  an  altar  was  a  “  sanctuary,”  and  that  he  could  take 
refuge  at  it?  Or  does  the  professor  suppose  that  such  altars 
ever  had  priesthoods?  Or  was  it  for  such  an  altar  that  the 
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Gibeonites  were  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  (Josh.  ix.  27)? 
Or  could  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  Exodus  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv,  26, 
be  brought  to  it?  When  he  has  considered  these  questions, 
let  Lofthouse  carefully  study  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  my  “  Essays  ”  with  Wellhausen’s  “  Prolegomena  ’’  before 
him,  and  then  let  him  try  to  answer  me  point  by  point. 

There  is,  however,  another  matter  to  which  I  must  refer. 
On  pages  268-270  of  the  April  LQR  I  pointed  out  once  more 
that  a  cairn  altar  would  not  become  a  house  or  develop  a 
door  or  doorpost  on  being  called  a  “  sanctuary.”  I  showed 
how  critics  had  supposed  that  it  would,  and  had  pinned  the 
ear  of  the  slave  of  Exodus  xxi.  6  to  such  a  door  or  doorpost, 
and  I  wrote :  “  The  critics  have  never  admitted  their  error, 
for  it  is  too  humiliating.  On  this  basis  they  reconstruct  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  for  it  is  this  which  is  the  foundation 
of  what  Wellhausen  has  called  his  ‘  whole  position.’  ”  I  chal¬ 
lenge  Lofthouse  to  deal  with  this  matter  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  either  justify  the  conduct  of  the  critics  or  else  admit  the 
blunder  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  check  its  further  propa¬ 
gation  and  remedy  the  consequences.  Let  him  go  with  his 
pupils  to  a  large  stone  or  mound  and  call  it  a  sanctuary,  and 
.see  if  he  can  affix  an  ear  to  its  door  or  doorpost.  Doubtless 
any  of  his  pupils  will  gladly  lend  an  ear  for  the  purpose  if  he 
under.stands  that  it  will  be  transfixed  only  in  the  event  of  the 
Wellhausen  theory  proving  true  in  actual  practice.  If  the 
door  or  doorpost  thereupon  makes  an  appearance  and  the 
ceremony  is  triumphantly  performed,  I  shall  gladly  admit 
myself  wrong.  But  if  not,  let  the  professor  bear  himself 
with  reverent  and  dolorous  mien  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  for  he  will  be  standing  at  the  tomb  of  those  figments 
of  the  Teutonic  imagination,  Messrs.  J,  E,  D,  and  P. 

From  sanctuaries  lofthouse  passes  on  to  the  Names  of 
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God ;  but  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  has  been  abundantly  an¬ 
swered  by  me  in  “  The  Swansong  of  the  Wellhausen  School,” 
now  reprinted  on  pages  49-89  of  “  Pentateuchal  Studies,” 
and  I  commend  the  whole  of  that  article  to  his  most  careful 
study.  His  remarks  about  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
are  met  on  pages  81  f.  of  the  same  volume.  Further,  he 
has  failed  to  answer  many  of  the  points  I  have  put  to  him  on 
pages  265  fF.  of  the  April  article. 

Lofthouse  next  deals  with  the  attitude  of  the  Wellhausen 
critics  to  the  Priestly  Code: — 

“And  the  writers  of  the  same  school  have  made  it  quite  clear, 
first,  that  to  them  I*  is  as  little  a  ‘  forjiery  alnnit  the  time  of  Kzra  ’ 
as  to  their  critics,  and  sw’ondly  that  the  laws  it  contains  are  of 
varyinj:  a>?es.  some  of  them  very  ancient,  Ezra  beinj;  the  collector 
and  promuljtator  and  not  the  writer”  (LQR,  April,  11)15,  p.  277). 

Reserving  the  cjuestion  of  forgery  for  discussion  later  on, 
1  would  point  out  immediately  that  this  absolutely  contradicts 
the  views  that  Lofthouse  himself  expressed  no  further  back 
than  October  last.  He  then  wrote  that  P  dated 

“from  some  time  before  444  b.c.  .  .  .  P,  like  E,  uses  Elohirn  till  the 
call  of  ^foses,  hut  in  other  respects  he  offers  a  strons  contrast  tmth 
to  E  ami  J.  His  style  is  letral  and  precise,  entirely  lacking  in  the 
colour  that  is  characteristic  of  the  other  two  writers;  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  is  strongly  anti-anthroi)omorphic ;  his  presentation 
of  the  events  in  the  ancient  history  of  Israel  is  often  different  from 
that  of  J  and  E,  Isdli  in  general  character  and  in  details;  his  in¬ 
terest  chiefly  lies  in  matters  to  Avhich  they  pay  hut  little  attention; 
and  he  has  a  vocabulary  of  his  own  which  is  as  distinct  from  that 
of  the  other  two  as  the  v<K‘ahular>’  of  the  Fourth  (Josi)el  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Synofdics.  ...  It  is  (minted  out  that,  as  re¬ 
gards  its  legal  ]>rovisions.  Deuteronomy  stands  mi«lway  between  the 
earlier  documents  and  P;  and  that  a  sketch  of  sacrificial  law,  mid¬ 
way  Imtween  Dent,  and  P,  hut  really  in  agreement  with  neither. 
Is  found  in  Ezekiel,  whose  work,  were  P  Mosaic,  or  even  known 
iu  the  time  of  Ezekiel  himself,  would  be  unintelligible”  (LQR,  Oc- 
tol)er.  1»14,  ()(>.  354  f.). 

Nothing  there,  it  will  be  observed,  about  laws  being  very 
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ancient,  or  about  Ezra  being  the  collector  and  promulgator 
and  not  the  writer. 

Similarly,  on  pages  27  ff.  of  CB,  Lofthouse  writes  of  P: — 

"  The  ivst  of  the  law  exhibits  <juite  different  features.  It  is 
scattered  up  and  down  the  books  of  E.xodus,  I^viticus.  and  Num- 
l>ers,  with  very  little  i)erceptible  arranyenient,  hut  with  a  very 
distinct  system  and  even  vocal>ulary  of  its  own.  If  these  laws  are 
all  taken  from  their  surroundini's  and  arranjjed  according  to  their 
subject-matter,  it  will  l>e  found  that  the  state  of  things  which  they 
contemplate  is  further  removed  from  Deuteronomy  than  is  Deuter¬ 
onomy  from  tlie  H(M)k  of  the  Covenant.  We  shall  find  ourselves  in 
jmssession  of  a  c(Mle  of  which  the  central  idea  is  a  nation  organ¬ 
ized  for  worship,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priestly  class  subdivided 
into  high-priest,  priests,  and  Ixnites.  The  institution  of  a  central 
shrine  is  never  commanded  }  it  is  uniformly  taken  for  granted.  Not 
a  word  is  said  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  monarchy  or  of  those 
simple  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Saul ;  the 
nec-essities  of  civil  government  are  hardly  thought  of.  and  the 
elaborateness  of  the  feasts  with  their  accompan.ving  sacrifices,  now 
wholly  distinct  from  the  popular  festivals  with  which  tliey  were 
identitie<l  in  the  first  code,  imply  tliat  i)eople  as  well  as  priests 
were  content  to  regard  the  due  celebration  of  ritual  as  their  first 
business.  We  even  find  that  ancient  history  has  been  rewritten  in 
act-ord  with  the  religious  views  of  this  Iwd.v  of  law.  It  is  difficult 
to  imapine  when  this  c*tde  could  have  been  ohcped,  except  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  or  when  it  could  hare  been  composed,  except 
during  and  after  the  exile  [my  italics,  H.  M.  W. |. 

“But  now  comes  the  crucial  <iuestion.  What  is  the  relation  of 
Ezekiel’s  code  to  all  this?  He  too  lias  his  laws  of  jiriests,  of  sac¬ 
rifices.  and  of  festivals;  to  which  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  do 
they  correspond?  .Vnother  ipiestion  should  be  asked  first.  Why 
did  he  need  to  draw  up  any  c*ode  at  all?  Why  could  he  not  lie  con¬ 
tent  with  what  existed  already?  If  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuchal 
law  be  regarded  as  having  existed  from  the  time  of  Moses,  this 

<luestion  becomes  peculiarly  difficult . V  very  brief  insiiection 

is  sufficient  to  show  that  Ezekiel’s  code,  however  it  was  intended, 
lies  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  developed  T.,evitical  legislation 
which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Priests’  code ;  it  could  not 
have  been  written  without  the  first ;  it  could  not  have  been  written 
had  the  se<*ond  been  known  to  the  author.’’ 

So  instead  of  holding  the  laws  very  ancient  he  here  regards 
P  as  having  Ix^en  composed  during  and  after  the  Exile.  Nor 
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is  this  an  exceptional  statement  of  the  critical  view.  I  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  quoting^  one  book  of  authority.  On  page  xliv 
of  his  “  Numbers,”  Dr.  Gray  writes  as  follows :  “  The 

greater  part  of  Numbers  (P)  is  of  no  earlier  origin  than  the 
6th  or  5th  cent.  b.c.  ;  much  of  it  is  still  later.” 

With  Lofthouse’s  points  on  Ezekiel  1  will  deal  later,  but  on 
these  statements  three  important  questions  arise:  .(1)  What 
has  caused  his  volte-face?  (2)  What  does  he  mean  by  very 
ancient?  (8)  What  becomes  of  the  alleged  unity  of  style 
and  the  arguments  built  on  it  if  portions  of  the  code  are  very' 
ancient  and  others  v"ery  late? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  in  the  interval  he 
had  read  (albeit  hastily)  a  portion,  though  unhappily  not  the 
whole,  of  my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies,”  and  had  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  few  points  from  that  and  the  ”  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.”  It  will  l3e  well  to  press  these  a  little  further. 

I  had  written :  “Assuming  ‘  P  ’  to  be  an  e.xilic  or  post- 
exilic  document,  the  critics  proceed  to  lay  down  that  it  is 
really  legislation  intended  for  that  age  served  up  in  Mosaic 
dress,  and  that  the  Tabernacle  is  really  a  projection  of  the 
second  Temple.  All  the  references  to  the  wilderness,  etc., 
are  merely  so  much  make-up.  In  reality  we  are  to  think  of 
the  times  of  Ezra  as  the  historical  background  of  the  Priestly 
Code  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  midway  between  Ezekiel  and 
the  Chronicler”  (LQR,  April,  1915,  p.  271).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  entirely  accords  with  the  view  stated  by  Lofthouse 
in  Cr»  quoted  above.  “  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  when  this 
code  could  have  been  obeyed,  except  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  or  when  it  could  have  been  composed,  except  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  exile.”  Now  let  us  take  the  points  one  by 
one.  I  wrote :  “  In  reply  to  this  I  refer  to  pp.  292-320  of 
Orr’s  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  critics  have 
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never  dared  to  answer  in  detail”  (p.  271).  On  this  Loft- 
house  says  never  a  word.  I  challenge  him  to  deal  with  this 
discussion.  I  then  wrote :  “  The  priesthood  is  conceived  as 
so  simple  that  it  is  vested  in  a  family  consisting  of  one  man 
and  his  sons.  At  the  same  time  a  whole  tribe  is  set  aside  for 
duties  of  porterage  and  little  else.  They  are  to  carry  about 
the  tent  of  meeting,  i.e.  the  projection  of  the  second  Temple! 
What  earthly  hearing  could  such  regulations  have  on  the  post- 
exilic  age?  Is  it  really  credible  that  anybody  expected  the 
Temple  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  carried  about,  and  set  up  again, 
at  odd  times  without  rhyme  or  reason?  Or  does  Professor 
Lofthouse  imagine  that  if  a  post-exilic  Levite  read  regula¬ 
tions  to  that  effect  applying  ostensibly  only  to  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  during  the  period  of  the  wanderings,  he  would  un¬ 
derstand  thereby  that  he  was  to  perform  in  the  second  Tem¬ 
ple  many  centuries  thereafter  duties  which,  according  to  ‘  P,' 
would  incur  death  for  him?  For  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
In  their  haste  to  establish  their  theory  the  critics  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  Chronicler  is  not  in  accord  with  P  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  Levites,  and  assigns  to  them  tasks  that 
would  have  been  visited  with  death  by  P  ”  (pp.  271  f.).  Loft¬ 
house  now  says  that  the  laws  are  of  varying  ages,  some  very 
ancient.  At  what  age  does  he  suppose  that  the  Temple  was 
to  be  carried  about  and  that  a  whole  tribe  was  set  aside  for  its 
porterage  ?  ”  It  is  clear,”  he  now  writes,  “  too  that  the  codi¬ 
fiers  of  P  had  a  comparatively  small  community  around  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  mind”  (p.  277).  Will  he  explain  the  practicability 
and  precise  utility  of  carrying  about  the  Temple  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  community  around  Jerusalem?  Will  he  further 
tell  us  why  P  visits  with  death  duties  assigned  to  the  Levites 
by  the  Chronicler?  I  particularly  invite  his  attention  to  what 
Gray  says  on  pages  xliv  f.  of  his  “Numljers”: — 
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“The  orgauisiition,  iK>.sitiou,  and  duties  of  the  Levltes,  and  the 
fiscal  system  for  the  support  of  i)riests  and  Ijevites,  as  descri!>ed 
and  presupiK)sed  in  various  parts  of  the  lawk,  cannot  be  harmonised 
with  earlier  Hebrew  evidence;  they  corresi)ond  to  an  ecclesiastical 
organisation  tliat  first  l)ecame  established  many  centuries  after 
.Moses;  see  pp.  (d)  Many  of  the  laws  are  expressly 

stated  to  la?  for  tlie  regulation  of  life  in  I'anaan ;  few  of  the  rest 
have  any  relation  to  manadic  life,  in  the  abstra'ct  tlds  may  not  la? 
inconipatii>le  with  the  promulgation  of  tliem  by  Moses;  but  such  an 
origin  is  highly  improbable,  and  not  to  la*  accepted  on  tlie  evidenc*e 
of  so  late  a  w<*rk ;  many  of  the  particular  laws  contain  much  that  is 
definitely  inconsistent  with  Mosaic  origin,  and  iK>int  to  a  relatively 
late  age.” 

That  is  the  case  of  the  Wellhausen  school.  Either  Loft¬ 
house  can  justify  this  against  “  Pentateiichal  Studies  ”  and  the 
“  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  or  he  cannot.  Kuenen  and  Bau- 
dissin  admitted  that  the  laws  as  to  priests  and  Levites  do  not 
fit  any  post-Mosaic  age.  A  tribe  of  sacred  porters  is  ob¬ 
viously  suitable  to  the  desert  period,  but  to  no  other.  And 
what  about  the  provisions  for  the  construction  and  transport 
of  the  Ark?  And  the  various  other  points  urged  in  the 
“Origin  of  the  Pentateuch”  and  the  LQR?  To  what  dates 
does  Lofthouse  assign  these  laws?  Further,  if  they  were 
very  ancient,  Ezekiel  and  the  other  prophets  must  have  known 
them.  How  does  this  fit  Lofthouse’s  position?  Lastly,  I 
pressed  him  with  points  showing  the  Mosaic  date  of  Num¬ 
bers  xxxi.-xxxvi.,  supposed  by  the  critics  to  l)e  very  late  in¬ 
deed,^  and  all  he  can  say  is  that  they  are  very  ancient!  He 
seeks  to  show  that  Leviticus  xiv.  34  ff.  cannot  be  Mosaic,  be¬ 
cause  it  refers  to  the  house,  but  he  should  read  verses  33  f., 
“.And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying. 
When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,”  etc.  That  ex- 
*  plains  itself. 

I  therefore  press  Lofthouse  to  explain  what  he  means  by 

*  See,  further.  Essays  in  Pentateiichal  Criticism,  chap.  v. ;  Origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  pp. 
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very  ancient,  why  he  so  thoroughly  contradicts  his  own  earlier 
statements  and  the  writings  of  the  critical  protagonists,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  alleged  unity  of  style.  Was  P  a 
gentleman  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Moses  ( when  presumably 
the  “  very  ancient  laws  ”  were  composed)  to  that  of  Ezra,  and 
continued  to  write  in  the  same  style  throughout  the  centuries? 
Or  was  there  a  school  of  writers  continuously  active  and 
maintaining  for  some  900  or  1,000  years  a  style  that  was  so 
distinctive  that  nobody  who  is  unabl-e  to  distinguish  between 
a  mound  and  a  house  could  possibly  mistake  a  line  of  their 
writing  for  the  work  of  anybody  else?  Or  what  does  he 
mean?  Certainly  his  inconsistencies  urgently  require  a  fresh 
restatement  of  the  amended  critical  position. 

Properly  interpreted,  the  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  P.  Apart  from 
the  references  in  writings  that  are  earlier  than  Ezekiel  (of 
which  more  hereafter)  we  have  the  following  in  the  prophet. 
In  xxii.  2()  he  uses  language  which,  as  1  have  pointed  out  in 
the  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  and  elsewhere,  must  refer 
to  Leviticus  x.  10  f.  Lofthouse,  confronted  with  this  in  the 
April  LQR,  has  ventured  no  word  of  reply.  In  xx.  12  Ezekiel 
writes :  “  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  them,"  an  unmistakable  reference  to  Exodus  xxxi.  12-17, 
“  sign  ”  in  covenants  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  P  as 
contrasted  with  J.  E,  and  D.^  General  references  to  “  my 
statutes  ”  and  “  my  judgments  ’*  prove  little,  as  they  might 
refer  to  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but,  once  the  prophet’s 
acquaintance  with  parts  of  P  is  made  out,  it  is  natural  to 
assume  that  this  is  included  in  these  phrases.  In  xl.  .‘19  and 
elsewhere  the  j)rophet  assumes  the  existence  of  the  guilt 
offering  and  the  sin  offering.  P>ut  these  were  created  by  Le- 
’  r.ut,  for  tlie  true  view,  see  Studies  in  Hil)lie}il  I.;nv.  elnip,  ii. 
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viticus  iv.  and  v.  Similarly  such  phrases  as  most  holy 
things,”  “the  place  is  holy”  (xlii.  13),  point  directly  back  to 
P  or  some  legislation  that  dealt  with  the  same  topics  in  the 
same  language.  In  xliv,  23  Ezekiel  again  assumes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  P.  So  too  the  “  appointed  feasts  ”  of  xxxvi.  38,  xlvi. 
9,  are  the  “  set  feasts  ”  of  Leviticus  xxiii.  4,  the  same  word 
being  used  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  also  rendered  “  solemnities  ” 
in  Ezekiel  .xlvi.  11.  -Again,  vii.  12  f.,  xlvi.  17,  can  refer  only 
to  the  jubilee.^  'What  then  is  the  explanation  of  the  seeming 
discrepancies  between  the  prophet’s  vision  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch?  To  some  extent,  of  course,  the  vision  contains  an 
ideal  element,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  in  all  cases  as  a 
strictly  literal  representation  of  what  was  to  be.  Further,  his 
silence  on  many  points  is  well  explained  by  Lofthouse  him¬ 
self,  when  he  writes : — 

“With  a  »lire<‘tiies.s  aud  coiu-eiit ration  of  purijose  as  impressive 
as  it  is  tautalizii)^,  Kzekiel  passes  by  what  does  not  assist  his 
direct  object,  or  be  merely  notices  a  stnictiire  which  he  assumes 
to  l^e  as  familiar  to  us  as  it  was  to  him”  (CB,  p.  1288). 

This  is  as  applicable  to  the  legal  as  to  the  architectural  por¬ 
tions  of  the  vision.  The  other  difficulties  are  due  to  four  causes : 
(1)  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  has  suffered  since  the  days  of 
Ezekiel,  who  had  before  him  a  purer  Hebrew  MS.  than  our 
Massoretic  text;  (2)  the  text  of  Ezekiel  has  also  suffered, 
probably  through  attempts  at  harmonization;  (3)  the  prophet 
set  himself  to  remedy  abuses  and  to  deal  with  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  since  the  days  of  Moses;  and  (4)  he  was 
characteristically  priestly  in  seeking  to  intensify  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  holiness  and  to  exalt  the  priestly  power  while  de¬ 
pressing  the  secular.  With  regard  to  the  textual  questions  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Lofthouse: — 

“The  Septunsint  tnui'^lation  sujigests  an  exceptional  number  of 
’  See  Studies  in  Biblical  I>aw,  pp.  95  f. 
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variations  from  the  received  Hebrew  text,  which  is  represented 
as  closeiy  as  possible  in  our  Itevised  Version.  It  is  weil  known 
tliat  tile  character  of  the  Septuafiint  translation  (LXX)  as  a  whoie 
varies  jrreatly  in  different  ‘i>arts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  some 
iKioks  it  is  far  more  careful  and  close  to  the  original  than  in  oth¬ 
ers;  in  some  Imoks,  again,  it  would  seem  that  its  original  sliowed 
distinct  dilTerences  from  our  jiresent  Hebrew  text,  wliile  eisewhere  the 
order  of  verses  and  even  of  cliapters  differs  greatly  from  our  own. 
In  Ezekiel  the  translation  is  evidently  a  very  careful  one;  wliere 
the  translators  misunderstood  words  tliey  would  simply  trans¬ 
literate  them;  the  order  of  tlie  Hebrew  words  is  often  preserve<l 
intentionally  and.  while  a  few  jiassages  are  distinctly  free  from 
Hebraisms,  literalness  is  often  secured  at  the  cost  of  idiomatic  Greek, 
as  it  is  also  in  Aquila's  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

“But  tlirough  this  very  (•onscientiousness  the  translators  have 
made  it  clear  tlmt  they  had  l^efore  tliem  another  text  than  that 
which  is  represented  in  our  Englisli  Bilde.  For  wliile  we  can  gen¬ 
erally  turn  tlieir  Greek  back  into  Helirew  with  ease,  that  Hebrew 
is  often  strangely  different  from  tiie  text  wiiich  we  possess.  Nor 
is  the  differeiuv  one  of  ac<-idental  *  various  readings.*  but  of  char¬ 
acter  and  style.  Xo  English  reader  will  fail  to  notice  in  this  book 
the  numlier  of  reilundant  ctaus«‘s  and  repeated  sentences,  and  also 
the  numlier  of  almost  ho|>elessly  oliscure  passages.  In  the  Seis 
tuagint  the  obscurities  are  distinctly  fewer,  and  even  wliere  they 
e.vist  ill  the  Greek,  tliey  <-an  sometimes  be  got  ri<l  of  by  working 
back  througli  the  Greek  to  the  Ilelirew;  wliile  most  of  the  redun¬ 
dancies  and  repetitions  are  cut  away,  giving  an  impression  of 
vigour  and  even,  in  plaivs.  of  an  epigrammatic  terseness  of  wliicli 
the  Engiish  version  knows  notliing.  Furtlier,  tlie  received  text  Is 
found  to  be  the  le.ss  forcilde  and  vigorous  of  tlie  two  in  other  ways. 
Attacks  uiKui  Isi'ael's  sin.  as  we  find  tliem  in  the  Septuagint,  are 
toned  down ;  weaker  expres.sions  take  the  place  of  the  stronger 
ones  found  in  tlie  Septuagint ;  references  to  heathenism  are  les.s 
explicit ;  parallels  to  the  Priests’  code  and  tiie  Book  of  Holiness 
apjiear  wliich  are  absent  in  tiie  Seiituagint ;  unfulfilled  prophecies, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Septuagint.  are  altered  to  lie  consistent  with 
the  facts  of  history ;  expressions  not  found  in  tlie  Septuagint  or 
found  there  in  a  different  form  read  like  marginal  notes  whicli 
have  made  their  way  into  tlie  text ;  while  obvious  numerical  and 
other  errors  in  the  Hebrew  are  corrected  in  tlie  (ireek  version. 

“  If  we  are  to  assume  that  we  have  liere  two  types  of  text,  which 
is  the  older?  Futil  lately,  it  was  customary  to  regard  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  as  suspect  whenever  It  differed  from  the  received  text;  but 
it  is  now  claiming  more  and  more  attention,  and  the  oldest  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  yet  discovereil,  the  Nash 
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Papyrus,  is  certainly  nearer  to  the  original  of  the  Septnagint  than 
to  the  receivetl  text.  For  <leci«ling  (luestions  of  this  kind,  we  have 
three  canons  —  tlie  sliorter  version  is  preferable  to  the  longer;  the 
harder  version  is  jireferalde  to  the  easier;  and.  that  version  is  to 
he  preferred  from  whicli  the  other  can  Ik*  more  easily  deduced. 
Now  the  Septuagint  text  is  certainly  the  sliorter;  and  to  a  Jewish 
reader  it  is  tlie  harder;  for  its  jieculiarities  are  just  those  whicli, 
apparently  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  the  Hihle  or  unsuitable 
to  tlie  dignity  of  an  insiiired  text,  would  have  caused  surprise  and 
scandal  to  a  Jew.  fan  we  then  explain  the  rise  of  the  received 
text  from  an  original  text  similar  to  that  represented  by  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint?  Here,  conjecture  is  our  only  weaiam;  but  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  case  of  this  bmik  the  ditticulties  which  occasioned 
its  special  treatment  by  the  Jewish  doctors  were  also  responsiblt 
for  the  systematic  alterations  of  the  text.  In  onler  that  it  might 
not  Ik*  thrown  out  of  the  ('anon  altogether,  the  .scrilies  subjected  it 
lo  a  thorough  revision:  its  startling  brevities  were  rounded  off, 
its  daring  references  were  softened,  its  objectionable  bluntness  was 
sinootheil  down,  its  inconsistencies  with  the  Pentateuch,  though  not 
removed,  were  made  less  glaring,  and  its  allusions  to  previous  his- 
tor>’  were  assimilateil  to  the  orthodox  views  of  later  times.  The 
result  could  hardly  Ik*  altogether  successful ;  Ezekiel  was  too  forci¬ 
ble  and  individual  a  writer  to  be  thus  tanu*<t  ami  shorn  of  his  pecu¬ 
liarities;  hence,  it  is  concluded,  we  are  Jeft  with  a  liook  which 
exhibits  at  once  prolixity  and  terseness,  obscurit.v  and  almost 
childish  simplicity,  the  |K»werful  expressions  of  a  great  and 
original  mimi  iside  by  side  with  the  cumbrous  explanations  of  an 
annotator.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  dif- 
fii'ulties  of  the  re<*eive<l  text  and  the  excellences  of  the  Septuagint’s 
original.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  Hebrew  prophet  wrote  with 
the  fear  of  the  standards  of  German  literai'y  criticism  iiefore  his 
eyes.  That  errors  should  have  crept  into  the  text  in  course  of 
transmission,  or  that  they  should  have  lieen  left  in  it  by  the 
author,  is  iiuite  possiide;  cleverly  manipulated,  they  can  be  made 
to  su'jrgest  a  wliole  sK*ries  of  recensions  and  e<litions ;  but  we  may 
he  i>ermitted  to  wonder  that  with  a  subject-matter  so  constantly 
obscure  and  invidved,  the  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  text  —  call 
them  what  we  please  —  are  not  far  more  numerous,  and.  in  all  but. 
a  few  passages  of  si'iecial  difficulty,  far  more  baffling”  (CB,  pp. 
4:t-47). 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks  I  turn  to  Lofthoiise's  second 
argument  for  the  dates  he  assigns  to  Deuteronomy  and  P : — 

“  I>eutero!iomy  contemplates  monarchi<*al  rule  and  foreign  wars. 
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The  Priests*  code  uever  alludes  to  one  or  the  other ;  but  regards 
the  high-priest  as  the  supreiue  head  of  the  eoinuiunlty.  Ezekiel 
kuows  uothing  of  a  high-priest ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  replaces  the 
king  of  the  older  rSgime  by  a  ‘prince,’  who  is  appsirently  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishe<l  order  of  things,  but 
seems  to  have  even  less  opportunity  of  initiative  than  the  iwpes 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  moment  of  their  highest  hoi>es,  wislied 
to  allow  to  the  ‘.seinilar  arm”*‘  (CB,  p.  1*0). 

Here  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  little  study  of  “  the  King 
of  Deuteronomy  xvii.,”  which  appeared  in  the  iiinLioTiiECA 
Sacra  for  July,  1911,  and  is  reprinted  on  pages  157-168  of 
“  Pentateuchal  Studies.”  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  the  Septuagintal  readings  there  noted  has  been  at  all  gen¬ 
erally  grasped.  According  to  the  textual  principles  I  have  just 
quoted  from  CB,  this  text  must  be  more  original  than  the 
Massoretic,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  would  be  al¬ 
tered  by  scribes  in  the  light  of  history  to  what  our  Hebrew 
has,  but  difficult  to  see  how  our  Hebrew  could  give  us  the 
Greek  readings.  If  this  l^e  so,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  Ezekiel.  It  is  to  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  as  he  knew  it 
that  he  went  for  his  reform  of  the  monarchy,  at  any  rate 
to  some  extent.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  monarchy  had 
brought  certain  abuses  in  its  train,  and  accordingly  Ezekiel 
lays  down  for  its  regulation  precepts  which  are  dictated  in 
part  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  and  in  part  by  his 
priestly  intensification  of  holiness.  Thus  he  strongly  forbids 
excessive  proximity  to  the  Temple  either  of  a  residence  or  of 

’  On  the  high  priest,  see  I’entateuclial  Studies,  j).  275.  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  say  that  Ezekiel  “  knows  nothing  of  a  higii-priest,”  l)ecause 
lie  is  reiieatedly  mentioned  in  the  older  history  and  it  is  no  part  of 
tlie  prophet’s  purpose  to  mention  what  does  not  l>ear  on  his  imme¬ 
diate  object;  c-ompare  tlie  passage  quoted  almve  froui  CB,  p.  288. 
liOfthouse  himself  admits  this  on  p.  .‘>.34:  “In  spite  of  Ezekiel’s 
silence  on  the  high-priest  (an  official  who  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioneil  before  Ilaggai),  tliere  was  already  a  chief  priest  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  (cf.  2  Kings  .\ii.  0,  .\xv.  18).’’ 
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a  tomb  (xliii.  7-9),  regarding  this  as  defiling.  That  was  a 
matter  with  wdiich,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  Moses  could 
not  have  dealt  by  anticipation,  even  if  he  had  shared  Ezekiel’s 
view,  which  may,  of  course,  be  nothing  more  than  part  of  the 
ideal  element  of  the  vision.  Another  abuse  related  to  royal 
dealings  with  the  land.  Here  Ezekiel  makes  his  object 
plain  in  th'e  words  “  and  my  princes  shall  no  more  oppress 
my  people,”  etc.  (xlv.  8).  Other  precepts  are  explained  by 
the  words  “  remove  violence  and  six)il,  and  execute  judgment 
and  justice;  take  azvay  your  exactions  from  my  people” 
(ver.  9). 

With  the  monarchy  there  had  grown  up  a  series  of  royal 
offerings  in  addition  to  the  national  offerings  instituted  by 
Numbers  xxviii.  f.  .We  know  very  little  about  them,  but 
2  Kings  xvi.  15  makes  their  existence  quite  clear Perhaps 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Ezekiel  xlv.  9  ff.  that  there  had  been 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  amounts  of  the  royal  and  na¬ 
tional  offerings.  Certainly  the  prophet  seeks  to  prevent  such 
a  possibility  in  the  future,  and  in  addition  he  lays  down  regu¬ 
lations  (xlv.  21-25,  xlvi.)  as  to  the  offerings  of  the  prince  on 
certain  stated  occasions.  These  provisions  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  national  offerings  commanded  by  Num¬ 
bers,  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  They 
deal  with  the  royal  offerings,  ”  the  burnt  offerings  that  the 
prince  shall  offer”  (xlvi.  4)  ;  and  in  verses  13  f.  the  Septua- 
gintal  reading  “  he  ”  is  to  be  preferred  to  “  thou.”  Similarly, 
in  xlv.  22  the  new  sin  offering  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  prince 
“  for  himself  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  land.”  That  is 
l)ecause  Numbers  does  not  require  a  sin  offering  at  all  at 
Passover,  and  Ezekiel,  introducing  it  with  his  intensification 
of  holiness,  makes  the  one  offering  do  for  both  prince  and 
*  Ste  Kssays  in  rentHteucli.-U  Criticism.  i»p.  201  f. 
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people:  but  the  burnt  offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  his 
and  his  only  (ver.  23  ff.).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  because  their  burnt  offerings  are  provided 
by  Numbers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions  are 
purely  due  to  circumstances  that  had  arisen  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  accordingly  were  left  untouched  by  Numbers: 
that  they  in  no  wise  supersede  or  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  that  book ;  and  that  such  difticulty  as  has  been  felt  is  due 
partly  to  misunderstanding  and  partly  to  a  slight  corruption 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  This  answers  Lofthouse’s  fourth  point ; — 

"  More  or  less  |»re<*ise  details  are  };iveii  in  all  these  codes  with 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  to  he  offereil  on  particular  otvasious. 
Not  only  do  these  differ,  hut  it  will  l)e  found  in  each  case  that 
Ezekiel  demands  rather  more  than  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Driest.s’ 
code  rather  more  than  Ezekiel”  (CB.  p.  :{(H. 

His  first  argument  relates  to  the  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites.  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  1  have  said  on 
pages  237  f.,  241  f.,  278  ff.  of  “  Pentateuchal  Studies,”  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  on  being  confronted  with  this  in  the 
LQR,  Lofthouse  was  unable  to  say  anything.  The  fact  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  because  in  January  he  wrote:  “  That 
only  one  house  of  God  existed,  served  by  priests,  is  disposed 
of  by  the  provision  in  Dt.  (xviii.  G,  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  9)  for 
the  ‘  dis-established  ’  Levites  from  the  local  sanctuaries  ” 
(p.  131).  In  .A.pril  I  an.swered :  “It  is  equally  untrue  to 
say  that  there  is  a  provision  in  Dt.  (xviii.  G)  ‘  for  the  “dis¬ 
established  ”  Levites  from  the  local  sanctuaries.’  There  is  no 
suggestion  whatever  in  the  passage  either  of  '  disestablish¬ 
ment  ’  or  of  ‘  local  sanctuaries  ’  ”  ( p.  271),  and  Lofthouse  has 
not  attempted  to  support  his  earlier  statement  in  the  face  of 
this. 

His  third  point  is  an  utter  misconception,  which,  I  venture 
to  say,  would  be  impossible  to  anybody  who,  like  the  present 
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writer,  ha.s  actual  personal  experience  of  what  a  Day  of 
Atonement  is.  He  writes: — 

“  Deuteronomy,  like  the  older  code,  is  silent  as  to  any  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  impressive  ritual  of  the  annual  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  in  the  Priests’  code  is  well  known.  Ezekiel  prescribes  two 
Days  of  Atonement,  one  at  the  hetrinniuK  of  each  half-year;  but 
the  ceremonial  is  simple;  it  rasemhles  that  of  the  Priests’  code 
only  in  the  central  idea,  viz.  that  unintentional  acts  may  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  holiness  which  ou^ht  to  Im  |^resel•ve<l  unspotted  in  all 
that  i>ertains  to  the  worship”  ((’B,  pp.  21>f.). 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  days  prescribed  by  Ezekiel 
are  not  Days  of  Atonement,  or  anything  in  any  way  resem¬ 
bling  them.  They  are  rather  the  equivalent,  in  the  world  of 
ritual,  of  our  homely  “  spring  cleanings.”  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  at  Ezekiel’s  language  to  see  this  (xlv.  18  f.). 
Who  is  to  keep'this  day?  Nobody.  What  is  to  be  done  on 
it?  The  sanctuary  is  to  be  unsinned.  That  is  all.  But  a  Day 
of  Atonement  is  a  very  different  institution,  as  anybody  who 
reads  Leviticus  xvi.  can  see  for  himself.  It  is  kept  by  all  the 
people  as  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  and  they  afflict  their  souls 
thereon,  and  atonement  is  made  for  them  to  cleanse  them, 
that  they  may  be  clean  from  all  their  sins.'  And  if  it  be 

asked,  Whv  has  Ezekiel  two  of  these  cleansings?  the  answer 

> 

would  seem  to  be.  Partly  because  of  his  love  of  symmetry, 
but  chiefly  because  the  first  and  seventh  months  are  in  fact 
the  two  great  months  of  the  Jewish  year.  Pentecost  cannot 
be  fitted  into  any  symmetrical  scheme  in  the  same  way :  and, 
moreover,  it  lasted  only  for  a  single  day. 

‘Curiously  eiiouirh.  Ix)ftIiousc  himself  a«l  /oc.  ((’R,  p.  .Tt4)  admits 
that  the  ceremony  is  held  “  for  the  ceremonial  impurity  .  .  .  . 
caused  to  the  temple  (an  idea  not  found  in  Lev.  xoi.Y'  (my  italics). 
Thus  the  ceremony  is  on  different  days  from  tlie  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  effe<‘ts  a  quite  different  object,  and  Is  inspired  by  a  wholly 
different  idea.  Therrfore  to  the  higher  critical  mind  it  constitutes 
a  Day  of  Atonement ! 
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Those  are  the  four  principal  points  on  which  Lofthouse 
relies,  and  not  one  of  them  is  seen  to  be  sound  once  textual 
criticism  is  brought  to  bear  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  should 
be  added  that  in  the  same  way  a  true  grasp  of  the  historical 
situation  explains  minor  points ;  e.g.,  in  xliv.  22,  Ezekiel  in¬ 
troduces  a  fresh  limitation  on  the  right  of  marriage  of  priests. 
Leviticus  xxi.  7  had  permitted  an  ordinary  priest  to  marry 
none  save  virgins  or  widows,  “  for  he  is  holy  unto  his  God  ” ; 
while  verses  13-15  had  limited  the  high  priest  to  a  virgin. 
But  since  the  days  of  Moses  the  priesthood  had  been  shifted 
to  the  family  of  Zadok  ( Pentateuchal  Studies,  pp.  271-274). 
Hence  Ezekiel  limits  all  priests  to  virgins  or  widozvs  of 
priests.  In  this  way  true  priestly  descent  in  the  male  line  is 
to  be  assured  for  all  priests,  for  historical  experience  of  the 
shifting  of  the  high  priesthood  had  shown  that  the  limitation 
on  the  marriage  of  the  high  priest  only  was  an  insufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  seeing  that  somebody  who  was  not  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  last  high  priest  might  attain  to  the  dignity.  It  had 
further  shown  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Zadok)  descent  from 
any  priest  of  Levitical  descent  was  sufficient,  and  hence  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  widow  of  a  priest  is  permitted  by  the  prophet. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Ezekiel’s  sacerdotalism  shows 
itself  in  the  position  given  to  the  priests  as  judges  (xliv.  24), 
and  that  the  whole  vision  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the 
exile  and  termination  of  the  Temple  services  meant  that  a 
fresh  start  would  have  to  be  made  on  the  return,  when  of 
course  old  practices  could  come  up  for  reconsideration. 
Doubtless  this  inspires  much  of  his  architecture  as  well,  even 
where  we  cannot  trace  the  details.  The  foregoing  fully  an¬ 
swers  Lofthouse’s  questions  in  CB  as  to  the  relation  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  to  P  and  the  need  for  his  w'ork. 
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There  are,  however,  passages  in  other  earlier  writings  that 
refer  to  ‘‘  P  ” : — 

“Dent.  xiv.  4-20  (on  clean  and  unclean  animals)  is,  as  Dr. 
Driver  admits,  *  in  «reat  measure  verbally  identical  ’  with  I..ev.  xi. 
2-23*’  (Orr.  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  314). 

In  that  case  what  becomes  of  the  argument  from  style?  Here 
we  have  something  that  is  “  in  great  measure  verbally  iden¬ 
tical  ”  with  a  large  section  of  P.  So  people  could  write  like 
this  some  centuries  before  P  was  forged ! 

“The  i>ermissi(ui  to  kill  and  eat  tiesh  at  home  in  Deut.  xii.  15, 
2b ff..  itresui>iK)ses  and  modifies  (in  view  of.  the  entranc'e  into 
Cawaan.  ver.  20)  the  striniient  law  in  Lev.  xvii.  l--‘l,  that  all  slay¬ 
ing:  was  to  be  at  the  tabernacle  d(K)r;’  and  the  reiterated  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  eating  the  blood  (vers.  10,  2.*l-25)  rest  on  the  enactments 
in  r  on  the  same  subje<'t  (Lev.  xvii.  23-25;  cf.  (ien.  ix.  4;  I.«ev.  iii. 
17;  vii.  20.  27,  etc.).  .  .  .  Deut.  xxiv.  8  expressly  affirms  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Mosaic  law  of  leprosy  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  Lev.  xiii., 
xiv.)*’  {op.  fit.,  p.  314). 

In  the  April  LQR,  I  confronted  Lofthouse  with  the  testimony 
of  Hosea  viii.  11-13  (Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  131  f.), 
and  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  It  is  to  be 'remembered 
that  the  contents  of  “  P  ”  are  to  a  large  extent  exceedingly 
technical,  and  that  there  is  as  little  cause  to  refer  to  them  as 
there  would  be  for  an  English  poet  or  historian  to  deal  with 
the  details  of  civil  procedure.- 

When  in  difficulty  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  the 
critics  always  say,  and  the  production  of  these  arguments  is 
an  infallible  sign  that  they  are  short  of  ammunition.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  Lofthouse  quoting  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah  vii.  22  wrenched  from  its  con¬ 
text  to  prove  that  Jeremiah  cannot  have  known  of  P.  As  a 

’Sec  on  this,  espccinlly,  “Studies  in  Biblical  IjOW.’’  pp.  41  f. 

*Note  that  Lx.  xvi.  4(E)  c*ontemplates  a  law  which  was  not 
oral  (tr  pniphetic  teaching. 
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matter  of  fact  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  (see  Kittel, 
Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  loc.)  read  Sy  only.  The  natural  transla¬ 
tion  is  there,  as  so  often,  “  on  account  of,  because  of.”  The 
prophet  then  says : — 

“21  Thus  saith  the  Ixu-d  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  .\dd  your 
burnt  offeriufjs  unto  your  saicritiees,  and  eat  ye  tlesh.  22  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  coinniunded  them  in  the  day  that 
I  hrous;ht  them  out  of  the  land  of  Kjr>’pt.  for  the  sake  of  burnt 
oft'erinss  or  sacritiees;  2.‘»  but  this  thin>:  I  commanded  them,  saying, 
Hearken  unto  my  v<Mce,  and  I  will  la*  your  God.  and  ye  shall  l)€ 
my  iK*ople:  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  way  that  1  (‘ommanded  you, 
that  it  may  la*  well  with  you.  24  But  they  hearkened  not.  nor  in¬ 
clined  their  ear.  I»ut  walked  in  their  own  counsels  and  in  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  their  evil  heart,  and  went  backward  and  not  forward. 
2.'1  Since  the  day  that  .vour  fathers  came  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Kjrypt  unto  this  day,  I  have  .sent  unto  you.  all  my  servants  the 
prophets,  daily  risin;;  up  early  and  sending  them :  2t{  yet  they 
hearkened  not  unto  me,  nor  inclined  their  ear.  but  made  their 
ne<'k  stiff :  they  did  wor.se  than  their  fathers. 

“27  And  thou  shalt  speak  all  these  words  unto  them;  hut  they 
will  not  hearken  to  thee:  thou  shalt  also  call  unto  them;  but  they 
will  not  an.swer  thee.  2S  .\nd  thou  shalt  say  unto  them.  ThLs  is 
the  nation  that  hath  not  hearkened  tt)  the  voice  of  the  Ix>rd  their 
God,  nor  received  instruction :  truth  is  j)erishe<l.  and  is  cut  off 
from  their  mouth. 

“20  Cut  off  thine  hair.  O  .Jerusalem,  ami  cast  it  away  and  take  up 
a  lamentation  on  the  bare  heights;  for  the  Lord  hatb  rejected  and 
forsaken  the  generation  of  his  wrath.  20  For  the  children  of  .Judah 
have  <lone  that  which  is  evil  in  jn.v  sight,  saith  the  Jx>rd:  thru 
have  net  their  ahnminationx  in  the  hoime  irhich  in  called  bn  un/  mine, 
to  defile  it.  .11  Am/  they  hare  built  the  hiffh  ylaern  of  Topheth,  which 
in  in  the  valley  of  the  nrtn  of  Hinnoni,  to  burn  their  nonn  and  their 
daayhtern  in  the  fire;  which  I  commanded  not,  neither  came  it 
into  my  mind.*’  ' 

.4n(l  again : — 

“1  .\t  that  tame,  .saith  the  I.ord.  they  shall  bring  (tut  the  bones 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  Itones  (ff  his  prim-es,  and  the  bones 
of  the  priests,  and  the  lames  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Ismes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves:  2  and  they  shall 
spread  them  before  the  nun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  hont  of 
heaven,  whom  they  hare  loved,  and  whom  they  hare  nerved,  aitd 
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attcr  ichnin  they  have  walled,  and  v'hom  they  have  sought,  and 
ichom  they  have  worshtpged :  tliey  shall  not  t)e  jratherwl,  nor  be 
buried;  they  shall  he  for  (lunj?  nixm  the  face  of  the  earth” 
(viii.  If.). 

To  anybody  who  is  not  willfully  blind  the  argument  is 
clear  enough.  The  people  had  been  fals'e  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  religion.  They  had  defiled  the  Temple,  prac¬ 
ticed  human  sacrifice,  and  worshiped  the  whole  host  of 
heaven.  It  was  no  extenuation  of  such  conduct  to  urge  that 
certain  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  for  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  sacrificial  worship  that  the  law  had  been  given. .  It  was  for 
the  recognition  of  God  and  obedience  to  his  commands.  That 
is  the  view  of  all  the  prophets.  “  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  de¬ 
light  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  'obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams”  (1  Sam  xv.  22).  It  is  only 
the  old  lesson  of  Exodus  xv.  25  f.,  xvi.  4,  xix.  5. 

I  come  now  to  the  moral  issue.  In  the  .‘Kpril  LQR  I 
pointed  out  that  the  critics  had  never  dared  to  answer  in  de¬ 
tail  pages  2!)2-:i2()  of  Orr’s  ”  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  Lofthouse  was  necessarily  silent  on  the  subject.  I 
therefore  quote  the  following: — 


“.  .  .  .  there  <'jui  1h“  no  ev.-nliinr  of  th.e  meaning  of  the  transaction. 
Wliat  we  have  is  tlie  <lelii>erate  constrnction  of  an  elal)orate  Coile 
of  laws  with  the  e.xpress  Uesicn  of  passing  it  off  iHX)n  the  i)eople 
in  the  name  of  Moses.  It  is  not  a  suttieient  reply  to  urge  that  much 
in  the  law  was  simply  tlie  ('oditicjition  of  j)re-exilian  usage.  A 
ctKlirtcation  of  ancient  law  —  if  that  were  all  tiiat  was  meant  — 
even  though  it  involved  some  degree  of  re-editing  and  expansion,  is 
a  process  to  which  no  one  could  reasonald^’  take  exception,  provided 
it  were  proved  tlmt  it  had  actually  taken  jdace.  Rut  though  this 
notion  is.  as  we  shall  see.  a  good  deal  played  with,  the  Wellhausen 
theory  is  assuredly  not  fairly  represented,  when,  with  a  view  to 
turn  the  e<lge  of  an  ohie<'tion.  it  is  spoken  of  as  mainly  a  work 
of  ‘codification.’  Tlie  very  essence  of  tlie  theory,  as  Kuenei^  and 
Wellhausen  exiiound  it,  is,  that  in  all  that  gives  tlie  Priestly  Code 
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its  (listiiK-tive  oharncter.  it  is  something  entirely  new.’  There  never, 
e.p..  existed  sneli  an  ark  or  tabernacle  as  the  (’ode  describes  with 
minute  precision.  The  tabernacle  is  a  pure  Action,  obtained  by 
halviu}'  the  dimensions  of  the  temple,  and  making  it  portable. 
There  never  was  a  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  priests,  or 
a  separation  of  the  Levites  to  be  ministers  to  the  priests.  There 
never  was  a  titlie  system  for  tlie  supiK)rt  of  priests  and  I^evites; 
there  never  were  lyevitieal  cities ;  tiiere  never  were  sin-  and  tres- 
pass-oflferinss.  or  a  day  of  atonement,  such  as  the  Code  prescribes; 
there  never  were  feasts  liavin;;  the  historical  origin  and  reference 
assigned  to  tliem  in  the  law.  Tliese  institutions  were  not  only  not 
Mosaic,  Imt  they  never  existed  at  all :  and  the  constructors  of  this 
Code  knew  it.  for  the.v  were  tliem.selves  tiie  inventors.  Tills  cannot 
lie  evaded  i>y  saying,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  it  was  a  well- 
recognised  custom  to  attrilmte  all  new  legislation  to  Moses.  For 
Arst.  apart  from  the  singular  prolilem  wliich  this  raises  for  the  crit¬ 
ics  who  attribute  tw  laws  to  Mo.ses.  such  a  custom  sim[)ly  did  not 
exist;*  and,  second,  tiiis  is  not  a  case  of  mere  literary  convention, 
imt  one  of  serious  intention,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  real  advan¬ 
tage  l»y  the  use  of  the  law-giver’s  authority.  The  nearest  parallel, 
Iierhaps,  that  suggests  itself  is  the  promulgation  in  Europe  in  the 
ninth  century  of  our  era  of  the  great  collection  of  siairious  docn- 
ments  known  as 'the  Isidorian  Decretals,  carrying  back  the  loftiest 
claims  of  the  media>val  rapac*y  to  aiiostolic  men  of  the  Arst  cen¬ 
tury.  No  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  these  sinirious  decretals,  which 
gained  acc*eptanc*e.  and  were  for  long  incorporated  in  the  Canon 
law.  l»y  tlieir  rightful  names  of  ‘forgeries.’*  Can  we  help  glvine 

’  “.Vccording  to  Wellhausen,  the  Code  was  not  only  not  in  oper¬ 
ation,  but  ‘it  did  not  even  admit  of  lK*ing  carried  into  effect  in  the 
conditions  tliat  prevailed  previous  to  tlie  exile.’ — Flist.  of  Israel,  p. 
12.  ‘  The  idea  that  the  Priests’  Code  was  extant  before  the  exile.’ 
says  Kautzsch.  ‘could  only  l>e  maintained  on  the  assumption  that 
no  man  knew  of  it.  not  even  (he  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  priests  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.’ — Lit.  of  O.  7’.,  p.  116.” 

Ezekiel  did  not  attribute  his  laws  to  Moses;  the  Chron¬ 
icler  did  not  attribute  tlie  elaliorate  ordinanc*es  in  1  C’hrou.  xxiii. 
to  Moses  but  to 'David;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  themselves  did  not  at¬ 
tribute  their  mcKliAed  arrangements  to  ^foses.  Circumcision  was 
not  attributed  to  Closes,  etc.  We  do  not  know  of  any  laws  being 
attributed  to  Moses  which  were  not  helicred  to  be  Mosaic.” 

*“llallam  sa.vs  of  these  in  his  Middle  Aocs:  ‘  T’^pon  these  spuri¬ 
ous  de<Tetals  was  built 'the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over 
the  different  national  (’hurches;  a  fabric  which  has  stood  after  it» 
foundation  crumbbHl  lieneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  deny, 
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the  Mrae  desitrnation  to  the  handiwork  of  these  exilian  constructors 
of  a  pseudo-Mosaie  \Code?‘  It  is  futile  to  si)eak,  in  excuse,  of  the 
different  standards  of  literary  honesty  in  those  days.  It  is  not 
overstepping  the  mark  to  say  ....  that  men  like  Jeremiah.  Eze¬ 
kiel,  and  Ezra,  were  as  capable  of  distingiiishing  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  us  conscious  of  the  sin  of  deceit,  as  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  (iod,  as  incapable  of  employing  lying  lips,  or  a  lying 
pen  ...  .  as  any  of  our  critics  to-day.*  We  simply  (‘annot  conceive 
of  these  men  as  entering  into  sin-h  a  conspiracy,  or  taking  part 
in  such  a  fraud,  as  tlie  Welllmusen  tijeory  sui>poses”  (Prob.  of 
0.  T.,  i»p. 

In  a  footnote  on  page  73  of  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Spencer’s  “  Short 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,”  the  honest  opinion  of 
so  able  and  clear-sighted  a  follower  of  Reuss  as  Huxley  is 
quoted;  ‘‘If  Satan  had  wished  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
discrediting  Revelation,  he  could  not  have  done  better.” 
Wellhansen  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  teaching 
as  compared  with  that  of  some  of  Lofthouse’s  leaders ;  “  I 
knew  the  Old  Testament  was  a  fraud,  but  I  never  dreamt, 
as  these  Scotch  fellows  do,  of  making  God  a  party  to  the 
fraud”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1912,  p,  410).  I  think  that 
a  writer  on  ethics  like  Lofthouse  would  do  well  to  examine 
these  matters  carefully  for  himself,  and  not  be  content  to 
quote  the  opinion  that  critics  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  house  and  a  mound  hold  of  their  own  performances.  “  Pro¬ 
gressive  revelation  ”  is  a  pretty  phrase,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  cannot  be  stretched  to  make  One  Who  is 
eternally  the  same  a  party  to  a  fraud.  When  Lofthouse  adds 
that  no  proof  is  given  of  Mosaic  authorship,  I  refer  him  to 
the  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  and  my  other  books,  and 

tor  the  last  two  centuries,  that  the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for 
any  Imt  the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit’  ( Situ  dent's  HntUim,  p. 
295).” 

““Such  proce<lure,’  says  Rielnn,  ‘would  have  to*  be  called  a 
fraud.’ — Einleit.  1.  p.  217.” 

“‘Cf.  .Ter.  viii.  8;  xiv.  14;  xxiii.  32;  Ezek.  xili.  G,  7,  19,  etc.” 
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especially  to  the  line  of  argument  suggested  on  pages  110  f. 
of  the  “  Origin.” 

Lastly,  Lofthouse  urges  that  Abraham  twice  induces  his 
wife  to  play  a  rather  unworthy  trick  (Gen.  xii.  10  ff.  and 
XX.  2).  What  bearing  this  is  supposed  to  have  on  the  Mosaic 
authenticity  of  the  legislation  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  but 
the  argument  belongs  to  the  same  stock  as  Jeremiah  vii.  22  f. 
Now  I  have  had  experience  of  the  critical  arguments  from 
doublets,  and  as  the  only  known  way  of  inducing  Lofthouse 
to  read  any  portions  of  the  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  is 
to  quote  them,  I  transcribe  the  following;  “At  present  the 
I’entateuch  contains  two  narratives  in  which  Moses  draws 
water  from  a  rock.  Ex.  xvii.  and  Num.  xx.  The  critics  hold 
it  to  be  improbable  that  any  author  should  have  told  two  such 
stories  and  therefore  proceed  to  apply  their  curious  methods. 
The  result  is  startling.  In  place  of  one  author  who  writes 
two  such  narratives,  we  double  the  number  and  get  two 
(J  and  E).  ‘  J’s  traditions,’  writes  Mr.  Carpenter,  ‘attached 
parallel  incidents  to  two  names,  Massah  and  Meribah.  E  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  have  contained  explanations  of  both  desig¬ 
nations.’  In  addition,  P  had  a  Meribah  story.  So  that  we 
reach  the  result  that  when  the  higher  critics  desire  to  divide 
tw'o  by  two,  their  arithmetical  labors  lead  them  to  believe 
that  the  quotient  is  five  —  or  perhaps  six  if  P  had  a  Rephidim 
story !  Thus  do  our  literary  homoeopathists  remedy  the  im¬ 
probability  of  having  an  author  who  could  relate  two  inci¬ 
dents  of  lack  of  water.  Similia  simitibus  curaittiir! 

“  The  case  is  not  dissimilar  with  regard  to  manna.  Num. 
xi.  4-n  clearly  implies  that  the  Israelites  had  l)een  fed  with 
manna  for  a  lengthy  period.  Accordingly  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  postulate  an  earlier  reference  to  manna  in  JE  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Ex.  xvi.,  most  of  which  has  gone  to  P.  If 
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with  Mr.  Carpenter  Ex.  xvi.  be  given  to  E  while  the  present 
passage  is  assigned  to  J,  we  shall  have  at  least  four  manna 
stories,  viz.  J  two  ( Num.  xi.  and  its  antecedent  in  the  same 
document);  E  one  (Ex.  xvi.  4  and  its  original  context);  P 
one  (  Ex.  xvi.,  except  ver.  4).  Moreover,  E  and  P  inserted 
their  manna  stories  at  precisely  the  same  point  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  and  J’s  first  manna  story,  being  long  before  Kibroth- 
hattaavah.  must  also  have  come  soon  after  the  Exodus. 

'■  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  flights  of  quails ;  but,  as  they 
took  place  almost  exactly  a  year  apart,  and  as  th-e  migration 
of  the  quails  is  in  fact  annual,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
doubt  the  narrative”  (pp.  98  f.).  If,  in  the  light  of  this,  we 
turn  to  Genesis,  we  find,  as  may  l)e  expected,  that  the  critical 
case  breaks  down  utterly.  Both  narratives  contain  the  Tet- 
ragframmaton.  Genesis  xx.  uses  both  the  words  for  hand¬ 
maid  ;  and  indeed  Lofthouse  himself  threw  this  argument 
overboard  in  October,  1914,  when  he  wrote:  “If  we  admit 
(what  the  ‘higher  critics’  have  never  denied  )that  E  does 
not  only  use  ‘  Jacob  ’  and  ‘  amah  '  (maid),  and  J  does  not  only 
use  ‘  Israel  ’  and  ‘  shiphcah  ’  (maid)’  and  the  like  ”  (p.  337). 
But  it  is  not  true  that  “  the  higher  critics  have  never  denied  ” 
it.  as  he  may  see  by  referring  to  Skinner’s  “  Genesis  ”  and 
Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby ’s  “  Hexateuch  ”  on  Gen¬ 
esis  XX.  14.  If  we  look  at  the  introductory  note  on  that  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  last-named  work,  we  find  it  admitted  that  “  the 
affinities  of  style  and  thought  with  J  are  numerous  ” ;  and, 
on  the  supposed  criteria  for  its  distinction,  see  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  January,  1915,  p.  14(),  note,  and  “  Pentateuchal 
Studies,”  pp.  74-7().  Hence,  on  examination,  there  is  here 
no  shadow  of  a  case  for  a  documentary  theory.  That  Abra¬ 
ham  should  have  made  a  practice  of  passing  Sarah  off  as  his 
sister  in  cases  where  the  habits  of  the  age  made  this  an  expe- 
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dient  measure  for  self-protection  gives  no  ground  whatever 
for  surprise,  and  not  one  of  the  other  alleged  criteria  can 
stand  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  the  earnest  hope  that  Loft¬ 
house  may  at  last  be  induced  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
writings  of  conservatives.  Common  sense  as  well  as  common 
fairness  should  warn  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  criticize  what 
he  has  not  read,  and  that  persistence  in  this  course  is  as  little 
likely  to  advance  scholarship  as  to  add  to  his  reputation. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

critical  notes. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  riUTICISM:  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  The  Expositor  for  March,  1915,  Professor  H.  T.  An¬ 
drews  writes  as  follows: — 

“We  have  discoveretl  at  last  that  the* New  Testament  cannot  be 
kept  sacrosanct  from  criticism.  For  years  tlie  Church  has  com¬ 
forted  itself  with  the  thouKiit :  *  I^t  <Tlliclsm  do  its  worst  with 

the  Old  Testament  —  the  New  Testament  at  any  rate  is  safe.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  impugn  its  veracity  or  invalidate  its  authority.’  That  illus¬ 
ion  is  now  completely  dissipated.  It  has  l>een  a  rude  sh(K*k  to  those 
who  felt  that  criticism  would  never  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  New* 
Testament  any  more  than  (iermany  would  jirecipitate  a  European 
war,  to  lind  a  race  of  scholars  suddenly  spring  up  anil  assail  the 
inner  fortress  of  the  t’hristian  faith  —  the  reality  of  the  jierson  of 
Jesus”  (p.  i:t). 

There  was  really  no  need  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  ex¬ 
perience  such  a  “  rude  shock  ” ;  because  for  a  number  of  years 
past  it  has  been  patent  to  very  many  that  criticism  could  not 
possibly  be  limited  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  idea 
that  men  could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  Old  Testament 
so  longf  as  they  did  not  touch  the  New  was  absurdly  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  well,  however,  that  critical  scholars  like  Professor 
Andrews  should  even  now  realize  what  conservative  scholars 
have  known  for  so  long;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  that 
the  “  illusion,”  so  characteristic  of  criticism,  is  “  now  com¬ 
pletely  dissipated.” 

But  it  is  not  the  only  danger  that  the  reality  of  the  -iier- 
sonality  of  our  Lord  is  called  in  question ;  for  those  who  do 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  nevertheless  deal  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  such  remarkable  freedom  that  they  go  far  to  make 
people  wonder  whether  there  is  any  authority  left  in  the 
books  connected  with  the  new  covenant. 

One  illustration  of  this  tendency  will  be  found  in  a  recent 
Vol.  LX XI  I.  No.  L»S7.  !(► 
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book,  “  The  Beginnings  of  the  Cluirch,'’  ^  by  Dr.  Ernest  F. 
Scott,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  in  Queen's 
Theological  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  His  object  is  “to 
investigate  the  aims  and  beliefs  of  the  Christian  community 
in  the  time  preceding  the  advent  of  Paul (Preface,  p.  vii) ; 
and  he  bases  his  position  on  the  hypothesis  that  “  Jesus 
imparted  his  message  in  the  terms  of  Jewish  apocalyptic” 
(Preface,  p.  viii).  Now  although  his  results  are  admittedly 
tentative,  and  many  conclusions  are  still  open,  yet  statements 
are  made  in  the  most  unqualified  way,  which  set  readers  won¬ 
dering  whether,  after  all,  the  hypothesis  itself  can  be  right. 
Thus,  on  the  very  first  page,  we  are  told  that  “  within  a  gen¬ 
eration  the  church  had  apparently  lost  the  record  of  its  earlier 
history  and  could  only  replace  it  by  a  few  doubtful  traditions.” 
And  there  is  so  much  darkness  that 

“  tlie  Epistles  of  James  and  Teter  can  no  lonjier  be  aecepted  as 
tirst-liand  <locinnents ;  the  Joliannine  literature,  whatever  he  its 
authorship,  is  certainly  the  product  of  a  later  time;  and  apart 
from  these  writings  we  have  nothin}:  that  even  pretends  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  mind  of  the  first  AiK>stles”  (pp.  5f.). 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  New  Testament 
means  to  Professor  Scott  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
very  words  on  some  of  the  more  outstanding  points.  Thus 
he  makes  the  following  among  other  statements  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels  : — 

“ . . . .  The  Gosiiel  narratives,  in  their  i,resent  form,  leave  us  with 
the  impression  that  although  the  disciides  tied  they  still  remained 
in  the  city  and  there  received  the  evidence  that  the  Ix)rd  had  arisen, 
lint  the  evangelists  wrote  under  various  intluences.  which  may 
easily  have  led  them,  at  this  iwint.  to  disguise  or  modif>-  the  facts" 
(P.  !». 

“ _ If  we  can  attach  any  value  to  the  solemnly  rei)eated  state¬ 

ments  of  tlie  (Josi>els,  the  disciples  were  already  jirepared  for  the 
closing  events  at  .Terusalem  ”  (p.  111. 

“....•  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  These  wonls,  although  they  can 
hanlly  have  l)een  spoken  by  .Tesus  liimself.  afford  us  a  vivhl  glimpse 
into  the  minds  of  his  earliest  followers”  (jv.  141.  . 

*  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1014. 
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*• _ Tlie  authenticity  of  these  predictions  has  often  l»eeu  called 

iu  (jnestion ;  and  it  may  l>e  admitted  tiiat  tliey  have  not  1)eeu  re¬ 
ported  literally.  They  follow  one  another  according  to  an  artiticial 
scheme  and  liear  evident  traces  of  later  theological  reflection” 

( !>•  1 T 1 . 

“ _ In  two  passages  of  Matthew’s  (Josih*!  (Matt.  xvi.  18;  xviii. 

17).  Jesns  himself  alludes  to  the  ‘church.’  We  shall  have  otn-asion  to 
consider  these  passages  later  and  to  question  their  authenticity  — 
indeed,  it  is  highly  improhahle  on  every  ground  that  the  name  was 
ever  used  hy  Jesns”  ( p. 

“ . V  nnmher  of  sayings  in  the  (Jospels  undonhtedly  seem  to 

indicate  that  the  church  was  tlirectly  contemplateil  hy  Jesns.  and 
that  lie  laid  down  rules  for  its  guidance  and  administration.  But 
it  is  jiiore  than  prohahle  that  such  sayings,  as  we  now  have  them, 
have  heen  adapted  and  mollified”  (p. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  Acts  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
severe  treatment.  Although  they  are  primitive,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  composed,  in  great  part,  of  legend :  they  are 
“idealised  pictures"  (p.  (>).  And  there  are  passages  “which 
bear  the  clearest  traces  of  later  manipulation  ”  (p.  7).  These 
are  a  few  of  the  statements: — 

“ _ It  may  l)e  doubted,  however,  wliether  Imke  has  rightly  ap¬ 

preciated  the  motive  of  this  election.  Its  purpose,  according  to  the 
sjieech  .‘Utrihnteil  to  Peter,  was  to  provide  another  official  mission¬ 
ary”  (p.  21*1. 

”  In  his  account  of  this  im-ident,  and  throughout  the  earliest 
chapters  of  his  hook,  Luke  has  construed  the  facts  according  to  a 
given  theory,  and  hy  so  doing  has  altered  the  historical  jiersjiei'tive 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead  all  suhsHpient  investigation”  (p.  23). 

“ _ the  meagreuess  and  confusion  of  tiie  narrative”  (p.  25). 

“ _ But  there  can  he  little  douht  that  the  narrative,  as  we  find 

it  in  the'  .Vets,  is  mainly  legendary.  For  one  thing,  it  is  incredihle 
that  so  marvellous  an  extension  of  the  church  (three  thousand 
«>nverts  in  one  day)  should  have  taken  place  at  that  early  time” 
(p.  .50). 

“ - It  is  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  writer  of  .Vets  to  make 

out  that  ('hristianity  had  always  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  hut  he  has  to  admit  that  during  the  first  critical  years 
it  was  left  at  liberty”  (p.  116). 
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“ _ Nor  can  we  accept  Luke's  exi>lanatioii.  emlmdied  in  the 

s|)eecli  ascrilied  to  (iaiiialiel "  (p.  117). 

**  How  far  the  incident  Is  liistori(‘nl  we  cannot  now  discover,  and 
for  our  present  puriiose  tlie  (piesticMi  is  of  minor  Importance" 
(p.  141). 

“ _ Tile  facts,  liowever,  as  ^L'en  l>.v  Luke  are  mea>;re  at  the 

liest  and  cannot  l)e  accepted  witliout  careful  sifting  .... 

"....he  thus  adapts  the  facts  to  a  given  theory”  (pj).  144  f.). 

"  What,  then,  was  the  jwsition  occui>ie<l  by  the  twelve  in  this 
.self-governing  <onununlty'?  It  is  evident  that  they  were  invested 
with  no  formal  authority,  as  Luke  would  ai)i)ear  to  suggest" 

(pp.  14«f.). 

"  The  ei)iso<le  of  Steidien  is  the  more  instructive  as  it  is  re¬ 

corded  for  us  in  sources  which  we  can  emidoy  with  some  degree  of 
contidem*e  ....  not  only  unduly  long  hut  irrelevant”  (p.  225). 

"  . . . .  There  api»ears.  indeed,  to  he  go<Ml  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  the  si>eech  ought  projterly  to  have  been  conne<‘ted  with  Ste¬ 
phen’s  disputing  in  the  .synagogue  as  descril»ed  in  the  |)revious  chap¬ 
ter.  Luke  either  failed  to  ai)prehend  its  true  setting  or  punwsely 

transiwsed'  it  to  its  present  jdace  in  order  to  invest  the  abstract 

dLscussion  with  a  im»re  human  interest”  (p.  22r,). 

" _ The  argument,  irrelevant  to  its  circumstances,  is  itself  ob¬ 

scure”  (p.  22<i). 

“  In  view  of  these  various  indications  we  may  be  reasonably  con¬ 
fident  that  in  the  si>eech  of  Stephen  we  have  an  early  document 
incori»orate«l.  not  altogether  skilfully,  in  the  Itook  of  .Vets”  (j).  227). 

"The  procedure  against  Stephen  is  descrilted  in  a  <onfused  and 
contradictory  manner,  owing  to  the  attempt  to  blend  together  two 
different  accounts”  (p.  2.”.2). 

“We  pass,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  speech  itself,  which 
cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  h.ive  been  delivered  at  the  trial  in  answer 
to  the  given  charge.  .  .  .  We  may  even  doubt  whether  it  is  a  tran- 
scrii)t  of  any  definite  speech.  .  .  . 

“ ....  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  original  document  stoi>i)ed 
short  at  this  iM)int.  and  the  prolmbility  is  that  Luke  himself  abridged 
it  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect  (►f  the  scene  that  follow's”  (p.  2^1d). 

"....the  attempt  to  exidain  the  si^eech  in  its  bearing  on  the 
charges  only  serves  to  make  evident  its  hoi)eless  irrelevance.  .  .  . 
When  we  negle<  t  the  artificial  setting  of  the  spee<  h  and  take  it  by 
itself  as  a  Christian  manifesto,  the  point  of  its  teaching  Is  still  far 
from  clear”  (p.  2.'1S). 
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Dr.  Scott's  view  of  Christology  illustrates  the  same  rational¬ 
izing  tendency : — 

“ ....  it  does  not  appear  that  the  iiuniediate  interest  of  tlie  prim¬ 
itive  chureh  was  in  tiie  person  of  Jesus.  Tlie  attempt  to  diseover 
the  source  of  our  religion  in  the  loyalty  of  the  disciples  and  their 
anxiety  to  vindicate  tlie  claims  of  their  beloved  Master  has  in  two 
ways  proveil  seriously  misleading”  (p.  S.")).  . 

“ _ It  may  lie  true  that  in  the  early  Cliristology,  especially  Unit 

of  l*aul,  the  Jewish  speiulations  on  the  Messiah  are  simpiy  trans- 
ferreil  to  the  exalted  Jesus:  lait  the  alistract  Jewish  Messiah  could 
never  have  liecome  the  object  of  a  religion”  (pp.  Ill  f.l. 

“Such,  in  liroad  outline,  were  tliose  conceptions  wliich  Jesus  took 
over  from  tlie  thought  of  his  time  and  which  formed  tlie  background 
of  Ids  purely  religious  teacliing.  For  us  they  have  liecome  largely 
unintelligilile  "  (p.  2.%S>. 

“  Tiiere  is  no  ground,  tlien.  for  tlie  hypotliesis.  often  assumeil  as 
self-evident,  that  after  tlie  deatti  of  Jesus  Ids  nies.sage  was  iiracti- 
cally  forgotten  and  lie  Idmself  became  the  one  interest  of  faitli. 
It  may  be  gathered,  rather,  tliat  personal  devotion  to  Jesus  was  a 
later  development”  (p.  ”(171. 

Xaturally  Dr.  Scott  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  : — 

“  It  may  he  acceiited  as  certain  tliat  the  rite  of  baptism  was  not 
instituted  by  Jesus”  ( p.  1«54). 

“It  is  apparent,  from  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  itself, 
that  tlie  d(K*trine  of  tlie  Supper  underwent  profound  changes  in  the 
i-ourse  of  the  first  century.  The  fourth  evangelist  conceives  of  tlie 
ordinance  in  a  ditferent  manner  from  raid,  and  the  interpretation 
of  Paul  can  hardly  have  corresiMuided.  in  all  points,  with  that  of 
the  primitive  community”  (p.  1P4). 

“ - tile  Synojitic  writers  may  likewise  have  lK‘en  influenced  by 

a  theological  motive.  Imke.  more  particularly,  does  not  com-eal  Ids 
anxiety  tiiat  the  Supper  shonlil  lie  regarded  ns  the  meal  in  which 
the  Passover  found  its  true  fulfilment”  (p.  2P5). 

“....Paul’s  reference  to  the  ‘one  loaf’  as  typical  of  the  unity 
of  all  Cliristians  is  deiiendent  on  his  peculiar  doctrine  that  the 
church  is  the  bo«ly  of  (’hrist.  lly  a  turn  of  fanciful  imagery  he 
finds  this  d<M*trine  iniplieil  in  the  ritual  of  the  Supi»er.  luit  he  does 
not  intend  his  words  to  lie  taken  literally”  (Ji.  210). 
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“It  cannot  l»e  denied,  however,  tliat  this  part  of  the  Supper  tra¬ 
dition  is  l>eset  with  yrave  ditiiculties,  so  much  so  that  we  can  hardly 
accept  it  without  some  misKiviii}:”  (p.  21(5). 

After  all  this,  \ve  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that,  assum¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  "  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  stands  in  need  of 
considerable  revision”  (p.  271).  The  more  important  points 
in  which  a  modification  is  necessary  are  thereupon  given. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Dr,  Scott’s 
view  of  the  New  Testament  documents  is  decidedly  novel,  not 
to  say  startling;  and  his  book  prompts  three  questions  which 
seem  to  call  for  sjyecial  attention :  { 1 )  What  value  can  we  at¬ 
tach  to  the  documents  known  as  the  New  Testament?  (2) 
What,  on  this  interpretation,  are  we  to  understand  as  the  real 
dynamic  of  Christianity?  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  Theo¬ 
logical  College  which  presumably  gives  its  students  teaching 
of  this  kind? 

W,  H.  Griffith  Thom.\s. 

Toronto,  Out. 

AN  ANCIENT  LATIN  SERMON  FOR  CIIRIST.MAS  DAY. 

[I.N  the  Join  ml  of  Tli(i/)lo{/ical  Studiea  for  January,  101.'),  Mr.  C. 
II.  Turner  and  Dorn  Antonio  Si»a}rnolo  pul>lish  tlie  first  installment 
of  a  Latin  Ilomlliary,  or  Sermon  Book,  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
is  i»reserved  in  the  Catiiedral  Lil)rar>’  at  Verona.  Tliis  first  install¬ 
ment  jiives  ns  seven  .sermons,  viz.,  for  Christmas  Day,  for  Epiphan.v, 
for  Easter,  for  Ascension  Day  (tliree  sermons),  and  for  Whitsun- 
da.v.  The  MS.  lias  a  jireat  interest  textnally,  as  it  exiiildts  many 
01d-r..atln  readinRs;  hut  it  has  also  a  high  exe^etical  value,  and 
represents  the^  work  of  an  anonymous  Cliristian  thinker  of  much 
jiower,  who  tan^lit  in  the  fonrtii  century ;  for  the  citations  in  the 
first  sermon  from  the  Nicene  ('"reed  seem  to  forbid  ns  to  ascrii>e  to 
the  sermon  a  date  earlier  than  .‘52.')  a.d. 

Witli  the  lielief  that  a  spe<*imen  of  tills  ancient  (Miristian  preach- 
in;;  would  be  of  interest  to  those  stmlents  of  tiie  Biide  who  are 
not  familiar  with  Latin  sermons  (of  wliich  Anjmstlne  is  the  jjreat 
master),  I  liave  translated  the  first  sermon  into  English.  The  .ser¬ 
mon  is  lii«hly  intellectuiil  and  controversial,  and  reflects  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  an  aj'e  wlien  tlie  .supreme  quest  was  for  a  satisfying  mental 
solution  of  tile  problem  of  the  I'erson  of  the  Son  of  (Jod. 
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Tbe  transcribers  of  the  >rs.  are  in  no  "way  responsible  for  the 
Translation.  Tlie  MS.  was  often  seen  by  me  in  Verona,  when  I  was 
transcribing  the  Codex  Veronensis  of  the  Gosi)el8,  and  it  is  a  great 
personal  satisfaction,  as  well  as  a  great  gain  for  students  of  the 
Sacred  Text,  that  these  Sermons  shouid  now  be  so  carefully  and 
exactly  edited. — E.  S.  Buchanan.] 

« 

[.  .  .  .  Sarah  brought  forth  Isaac,  the  Virgin  Mary  brought 
forth  the  Christ;]  the  former,  in  her  old  age;  the  latter,  in 
the  old  age  of  the  world.  Isaac  is  a  type  of  the  Lord  Christ; 
Isaac  is  by  interpretation  “  joy,”  and  our  Lord  Christ  hath 
been  proclaimed  to  l>e  ”  great  joy.”  For  thus  the  Angel 
spake,  I  proclaim  to  you  great  joy,  ivhich  shall  be  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  For  unto  you  is  born  to-day  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
'u'liich  is  Christ  the  Lord.  To-day,  therefore,  the  Lord  is 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Prophet,  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  King  to  rule 
my  people  Israel.  Bethlehem  is  by  interpretation  ”  city  of 
bread,”  for  there  the  heaz^enly  bread  descended,  zvhich  giveth 
life  to  the  zoorld. 

And  the  Word  zoas  made  flesh  and  dzvelt  among  us.  God, 
being  made  man,  is  Emmanuel,  zvhich  is,  flyy  interpretation, 
God  zvith  us:  Oh,  wondrous  fact !  For  us,  the  Lord  of  all 
sucked  the  paps  of  a  chaste  Virgin,  and  from  the  sacred 
breast  of  a  mother,  drew  sweet  streams  as  from  a  milky 
fountain,  in  order  that  He  might  give  us  to  drink  of  the 
fountain  of  His  righteousness,  and  of  the  rivers  of  His 
heavenly  teaching.  He  is  fed  by  His  handmaiden,  who  her¬ 
self  was  being  fed  by  His  bounty.  He  is  laid  in  a  manger, 
He  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes ;  and  that  manger  was  a 
type  of  His  burial,  and  the  swaddling  clothes  were  our  sins. 
For  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  zve  through  His  pov¬ 
erty  might  be  made  rich.  The  I_x)rd,  then,  is  born,  and  enters 
the  world  as  a  little  child,  and  in  humility,  that  He  may  be 
medicine  to  a  sick  people,  and  restore  to  captive  man  a  better 
liberty  than  that  which  he  once  lost.  Great  is  the  Mystery 
zvhich  zoos  kept  secret  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but 
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Imtli  now  been  manifested  in  flesh,  that  He,  by  Whom  all 
things  were  made,  should  Himself  redeem  all  men. 

He  is  born,  therefore,  of  a  virgin,  born  man  for  man’s 
sake ;  and  the  Son  of  God  becomes  the  Son  of  man,  that  He 
might  make  the  sonjjof  men  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  The 
Virgin  Mother  carries  in  her  hands  the  little  Child  by  Whose 
I)ower  the  whole  world  was  being  supported ;  and  she,  who 
knew  no  marriage,  neither  had  known  intercourse  with  man. 
yet  knew  how  to  bring  forth ;  and  now  embraces  and  kisses 
and  worships  Him  Who  iis  the  mighty  Lord.  She  had  heard 
it  from  the  Angel  and  had  learned  it  from  the  birth  itself,  that 
such  a  birth  as  we  have  spoken  of  none  could  provide  for 
himself,  save  the  Only-Ilegotten  in  heaven,  the  Only-Begotten 
on  earth.  He  is  “  God  from  God,”  He  is  born  from  a  virgin; 
He  is  God  without  mother.  He  is  man  without  father ;  for 
He  has  God  for  Father,  a  virgin  for  mother,  being  “  born  of 
the  Father  before  all  worlds,”  of  a  mother  in  the  world. 

The  Magi  come,  who  are  a  type  of  the  various  nations. 
They  offer  gifts,  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  These 
Magi,  then,  as  we  have  said,  are  a  type  of  the  nations.  They 
offer  gold,  that  is  faith,  precious,  resplendent  and  chosen; 
frankincense,  that  is  the  incense  of  prayers  of  a  sweet  savor, 
acceptable  to  the  Lord;  myrrh,  that  is  a  sign  of  the  Lord’s 
future  burial,  which  also  indicates  that  they  themselves,  for 
love  of  their  Lord,  will  meet  their  death. 

All  things,  therefore,  were  done  under  a  veil,  because  even 
the  Word  of  God  Himself  was  the  Veiled  One,  hidden  from 
the  ages.  Who  came  in  the  flesh.  And  the  li'ord  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  ns,  as  Emmanuel ,  as  hath 'been  said, 
which  is,  by  interpretation,  God  with  ns.  Therefore  the  Word 
of  God  came  in  the  flesh.  What  then  doth  Christ  say  to  thee. 
O  church?  W’hat  doth  He  say?  Do  not  know  Me  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh,  inasmuch  as  for  thy  sake  I  took  the  form 
of  a  servant.  I’nderstand  that  I  am  the  Lord  of  Angels,  I 
was  born  of  Mary,  He  saith  to  thee,  but  I  Myself  created 
Mary,  My  mother;  for  if  by  Me  all  things  were  made,  He 
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saith  to  thee,  even  My  mother  was  made  by  Me.  For  she  is 
the  mother  of  My  flesh,  yet  the  creation  of  My  Godhead. 

Listen,  my  brethren.  He  that  made  Ang^els,  the  Same  made 
also  men.  He  that  made  heaven,  the  Same  made  also  earth. 
He  that  made  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  Same  made  all 
living-  creatures,  and  all  flesh  on  the  earth  —  things  great  and 
small,  things  above  and  things  below.  The  Same  is  He  Who 
bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  in  order  that  His  descend¬ 
ing  might  be  our  ascending.  He  came  down,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  F^rophet,  like  rain  upon  a  fiecce.  Behold  the  mys¬ 
tery:  as  rain,  he  saith,  upon  a  fleece,  so  the  T^ord  descended 
in  the  flesh.  Rain  that  comes  upon  a  fleece  comes  silently  — 
not  proclaiming  by  force  its  power.  Thus  the  Lortl,  coming 
in  the  body  in  silence  and  humility,  took  to  Himself  human 
flesh  from  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  like  a  bridegroom  came  out 
of  His  chaml)er;  for  thus  it  is  written.  Like  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber.  From  what  chamber  was  it  then? 
From  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  The  Virgin’s  womb  is  Christ’s 
chamber,  where  are  joined  l^ridegroom  and  bride,  where  are 
joined  Word  and  flesh  :  the  W ord  being  the  Bridegroom  and 
the  flesh  the  bride.  He  came  out  of  His  chamber  that  He 
might  gather  together  the  other  members  of  His  bride,  and 
rejoice  over  a  united  church. 

What  then,  my  brethren?  Before  the  T.ord  Jesuis  in  the 
chamber,  that  is.  in  the  Virgin’s  womb,  was  united  to  the 
bride,  was  He  not  the  IVord  7^dth  God?  and  was  He  not  God 
the  Word^  .So  when  He  began  to  1)e  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  was  Fie  not  then  zokh  God?  Were  not  the  Angels  then 
rejoicing  in  Him.  by  Whom  the  heavens  were  being  ruled? 
At  the  time  when  He  was  in  the  \^irgin’s  womb,  was  He  not 
the  Word  with  the  Father?  Yes,  He  was  both  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  in  the  womb  of  the  \’irgin :  He  was  wholly  with 
the  Father,  and  wholly  in  the  Virgin’s  womb,  because  our 
Lord,  the  Word.  Who  i's  G<xl.  is  wholly  with  the  Father, 
wholly  in  heaven,  wholly  with  the  Angels ;  and  at  the  same 
time  wholly  in  the  womb,  wholly  in  the  church,  wholly  in  the 
flesh.  Of  Him  in  a  certain  place  the  Scripture  saith.  My  be- 
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lotted  is  white  and  ruddy,  —  “  white.”  because  He  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  “  ruddy,”  because  He  is  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin. 

To-day,  then,  as  a  little  child  and  in  humility.  He  entered 
the  world,  and  to-day,  in  human  fashion,  He  was  born  man 
of  a  virgin,  but  ”  He  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds.”  To  represent  His  mother  by  His  body.  His  Father 
by  His  power,  the  Only-Begotten  on  earth,  the  Only-Begotten 
in  Heaven,  God  from  God,  is  also  lx>rn  from  a  virgin.  There¬ 
fore  to  this  Lord,  even  to  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  Who  for  us 
took  flesh,  drawing  its  origin  from  Adam,  that  being  made 
sin  He  might  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,  and  hath  brought  to 
all  men  the  gfts  of  His  holiness  and  sanctification,  to  Flim 
let  us  give  thanks,  and  through  Him  let  us  ascribe  praises  to 
God  the  Father,  Whose  is  the  glory  for  ei^er  and  ct’er.  Amen. 

THE  NASH  1’Al‘YRUS. 

1  HAVE  been  asked  for  a  note  on  the  Nash  papyrus  to  en¬ 
able  American  readers  to  refer  to  it.  The  editio  princeps  is 
Mr,  S,  A.  Cook’s  paper  entitled  ‘‘A  Pre-Massoretic  Biblical 
Papyrus,”  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  vol.  xxv.  (1903)  pp.  34-5G,  This  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  article  “A  Unique  Biblical  Papyrus,”  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  writer,  in  the  Expository  Times,  vol.  xiv. 
(1903)  pp.  200-203.  Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt  edited  the 
papyrus  in  the  Jexvish  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xv.  (1903) 
pp.  392-408,  under  the  title  “  The  Hebrew  Papyrus  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.”  and  published  a  new  photograph  of 
it  in  Volume  X\T.  of  the  same  periodical  ( pp.  559-561). 

In  1905  Dr.  Xorbert  Peters  issued  a  German  edition  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  called  “  Die  iilteste  Abschrift  der  zehn 
Gebote,  der  Papyrus  Nash”  (Freihurg  im  Breisgau  Her- 
dersche  Verlagshandlung).  T  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
more  recent  editions. 


Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Our  N.xtional  Defense  —  The  Patriotism  of  Peace.  By 
George  H.  Maxwell.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Home- 
crofters.  12mo.  Pp.  xix,  398.  Washington  and  New 
Orleans:  Rural  Settlements  .Association.  1915.  $1.85. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  volume  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  interest  in  promoting  irriga¬ 
tion,  for  his  work  in  improving  suburban  conditions  of  life, 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  practicable  plans  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  national  resources.  In  this  volume  he  presents 
a  powerful  plea  fof  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  National 
Government  which  will  at  the  same  time  promote  the  ma¬ 
terial  interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  provide,  without 
ultimate  expense  to  the  Government,  such  an  anny  of  reserv¬ 
ists  trained  for  military  duty  as  will  prevent  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion  from  attacking  us,  and  so  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world 
without  the  dangers  of  militarism.  He  would  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  begin  a  process  of  enlistment  in  the  National 
service  in  which  the  volunteers  of  one  division  should  be 
engaged,  during  most  of  the  year,  in  developing  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  plans  which  would  render  fertile  the  barren  fields  in  the 
Colorado  \^alley,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  support 
30,000,000  people :  another  division  would  be  at  work  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  on  plans  that  would  prevent 
the  disastrous  floods  which  so  often  devastate  its  lower  por¬ 
tions;  another,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  doing 
for  the  delta  what  Holland  has  done  for  its  sunken  land ;  and 
still  another,  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  to  make  of 
that  region  the  Switzerland  of  .America. 

By  thus  having  enlisted  servants  of  the  Government  doing 
duty  as  pioneers  of  civilization  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,  and  made  familiar  with  military  tactics  and  manoeuvers 
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during-  two  months,  a  trained  body  of  troops  would  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  to  respond  in 
sufficient  numbers,  when  foreign  wars  threatened,  to  defeat* 
any  attack  that  might  be  made.  The  existence  of  such  a  body 
of  reservists  would  be  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  peace. 
These  reservists  are  to  be  settled  with  their  families  where 
their  work  is  required ;  and  so  would  be  obviated  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  existence  of  an  exaggerated  and  ex¬ 
pensive  standing  army.  But  the  book  needs  to  be  read  to 
appreciate  the  attractiveness  of  the  author's  plan.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  bfe  aroused  to  the  same  enthusiasm  in  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  war  that  they  manifest  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  when  once  declared,  the  scheme  here  presented  would 
soon  become  a  practical  defense  against  the  beginnings  of 
warlike  conflicts  and  a  practical  insurance  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  all  classes. 

The  Real  Turk.  By  Stanwood  Conn.  Svo.  Pp.  xv,  301. 

Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1 .50,  net. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  written  a  very  readable  book,  and  one  which 
rests  far  more  than  the  great  majority  of  similar  works  upon 
personal  observation  and  reflection.  The  tone  is  in  general 
sympathetic  with  the  Turkish  nationality  and  the  ^loham- 
medan  religion,  and  yet  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of 
the  picture  are  presented.  The  description  of  harem  life,  for 
instance,  is  devoid  of  the  sentimentality  of  T’ierre  Loti’s 
“  Disenchanted,”  and  the  sensuality  of  Demetra  \^aka’s  “  Har- 
emlik,”  which  cause  these  interesting  works  to  belong  in  the 
category  of  fiction  and  not  in  that  of  fact:  Mr.  Cobb  explains 
the  unsatisfactory  home  life  and  the  evils  of  fre([uent  divorce, 
while  pointing  out  the  tendency  of  polygamy  and  the  seclus¬ 
ion  of  women  to  disappear.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  Baha- 
ism,  but  aware  of  the  fatalism  and  superstition  prevalent 
among  present-day  Mohammedans.  On  the  whole,  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  reveal  the  “  Real  Turk”  has  met  with  considerable 
success. 

Nevertheless,  the  promise  of  the  title  remains  far  from 
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complete  fulfillment.  This  largely  results  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  author  confines  himself  so  closely  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  experience.  Individual  Turks,  as  Halliday  Hanum 
and  Fikret  Bey,  are  well  delineated,  but  barriers  of  language 
and  opportunity  seem  to  have  made  impossible  a  large 
acquaintance  with  a  representative  variety  of  Turks  of  all 
conditions.  Mr.  Cobb  is  interested  in  the  everyday  life,  the 
education,  and  the  religion  of  the  Turks,  but  pays  very  slight 
attention  to  the  larger  economic  and  political  phases  of  their 
existence,  which  have  caused  them  even  when  far  gone  in 
decline  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  world.  For  these 
aspects  we  must  look  to  such  works  as  those  of  Sir  Charle.s 
Eliot  and  Sir  Edwin  Pears.  Even  though  Mr.  Cobb  resided 
in  Turkey  during  the  progress  of  great  political  events,  he 
makes  very  infrequent  mention  of  them.  Furthermore,  in 
the  phases  to  which  he  gives  attention,  he  is  concerned  far 
more  with  the  external  and  visible  than  with  the  organic  and 
fundamental.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  not  know  the  “  Real 
Turk  ”  from  the  inside. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  occasionally  inaccurate  in  his  facts  and  obser¬ 
vations.  The  Koran  is  no  longer  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
all  Turkish  schools  (p.  33),  since  a  system  parallel  to  the 
older  scheme  has  been  in  course  of  development  for  two  or 
three  generations.  The  great  Bulgarian  statesman  Stambu- 
loff  was  never  a  student  in  Rol^ert  College  (p.  158).  The 
description  of  the  movements  and  the  music  of  the  Dancing 
Dervishes  (pp.  254,  255)  does  not  conform  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others. 

The  1xx)k  contains  an  element  of  interest  and  value  which 
is  not  included  in  its  title.  The  impressions  and  experiences 
of  the  westerner  who  comes  to  reside  in  Turkey  are  faithfully 
reproduced,  and  a  large  number  of  comjiarisons  are  made  be¬ 
tween  American  conditions  and  those  of  the  Orient.  Such 
as  expect  for  the  first  time  to  visit  Constantinople  would  do 
well  to  read  this  book,  and  those  readers  who  have  sojourned 
in  the  great  city  in  the  past  will  experience  the  revival  of 
many  a  pleasant  recollection.  A  full  table  of  contents  is  in- 
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corporated,  as  well  as  an  excellent  selection  of  new  and  char¬ 
acteristic  illustrations. 

Albert  Howe  Lybyer, 

Mii.lard  Fillmore.  I’y  \Villi.\m  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D., 
L.H.D.  Pp.  150.  Ithaca:  Andrus  and  Church.  1015. 

Though  Millard  Fillmore  was  born  in  1800  and  died  in 
1871,  practically  the  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  stirring 
period  of  Fillmore's  public  life,  beginning  with  his  election 
to  Congress  in  180:1  and  ending  with  his  overwhelming  de¬ 
feat  in  the  presidential  election  of  185(5.  The  work  is  there¬ 
fore  not  a  complete  biography ;  nor  does  the  author  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  period.  His  aim  is  rather 
to  show  the  part  Fillmore  took  in  the  constructive  work  of 
state  and  national  politics.  In  all  his  work,  according  to  the 
author,  he  was  guided  by  lofty  motives  of  nationalism  and 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  While  the  work  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  critical  or  complete  study,  it  calls  attention  to 
a  neglected  field  of  American  biography,  and  is  all  the  more 
interesting  l>ecause  the  author  himself  has  lived  through  a 
part  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes  and  therefore  gives  much 
first-hand  information.  A  typographical  slip  is  noted  on  page 
41):  “  speech  of  May  7'  ”  should  be,  March  7. 

,  Kari.  F.  Geiser. 

Civic  Righteousness  and  Civic  Pride.  By  the  Reverend 
Newton  Marshall  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  P?mo.  Pp.  11)8.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
Company.  $1.25,  net. 

In  this  day  of  the  Social  Gospel  we  need  a  new  literature 
which  will  clarify  our  social  ethics  and  stimulate  our  social 
conscience,  but  avoid  the  hysterics  of  the  professional  agita¬ 
tor  or  reformer.  Dr.  Hall  is  a  constructive  i)ublic  teacher,  not 
a  reformer,  and  he  has  nothing  of  the  agitator  about  him. 
Being  essentially  conservative  in  temper,  he  wins  our  confi¬ 
dence  at  once  by  his  sane  approach  to  civic  problems :  and 
throughout  the  book  his  careful,  sensible  but  searching  crit¬ 
icisms  claim  our  approval  for  their  utter  fairness. 
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For  sixteen  years  the  influential  minister  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  New  England  church,  he  has  long  l)een  recognized  as  a 
clear  social  thinker  and  a  trusted  leader  in  the  local  civic 
life.  Springfield  is  widely  known  for  its  unusual  civic  pride, 
efficiency,  and  beauty:  and  Dr.  Hall  has  had  no  small 
share  in  arousing  and  directing  this  local  spirit,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  other  civic  relations,  as  well 
as  by  his  trenchant  pen  an<l  eminent  pulpit  leadership. 

Something  of  the  sco])c  and  refreshing  originality  of  the 
book  is  indicated  in  the  chapter  titles:  Civic  Righteousness 
and  Civic  Pride :  America,  the  Melting  Pot ;  Civic  Responsi¬ 
bility  :  The  Battle  Against  Evil :  The  City  of  the  Blind ;  The 
Public  Schools  and  Civic  Righteousness :  The  Ideal  Citizen¬ 
ship:  The  Saloon,  a  Public  Nuisance;  Civic  Rights  and  Civic 
Duties ;  The  Follies  of  Civic  Adolescence ;  A  Righteous  Ma¬ 
chine :  The  City  of  Friends:  The  City  and  the  Nation; 
VV’oman  and  the  Ultimate  Democracy  :  The  City  of  Vis¬ 
ions.  The  under-current  of  all  these  messages  is  the  fine 
moral  earnestness  of  the  writer,  well-re.strained  by  his  well- 
balanced,  essentially  legal  mind.  The  literary  style  is  vivid, 
lucid,  remarkably  effective,  as  becomes  an  author  who  was 
formerly  a  college  professor  of  English.  He  wields  a  master 
pen ;  yet  it  is  not  the  pen  of  a  mere  writer,  but  of  a  chal¬ 
lenging  and  inspiring  ])ublic  speaker.  Ministers  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  social  betterment  will  find  this  a  most  stim¬ 
ulating  volume,  and  all  students  of  civics  will  find  here  many 
cogent  reminders  that  all  important  civic  questions  are  moral 
issues. 

G.  \V.  Fiske. 

A  History  of  Eukofe.w  Thouoiit  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  John  Theoixire  Mrkz.  Vol.  IV.  Pp.  xii, 
825.  Edinburgh  and  I^ondon ;  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  1914.  20s.,  net. 

The  three  earlier  volumes  of  this  work  I  reviewed  in  the 
P>inLioTHEC.\  Sacr,\  as  they  appeared.  The  first  two  were 
scientific,  and  the  third  was  philosophical.  The  fourth  is  also 
philosophical,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  kind  of  defects  as 
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the  third.  It  is,  of  course,  a  treasury  of  useful  material,  and 
is  marked  by  the  author’s  great  industry  arid  learning.  But 
its  chroniclings  contain  far  too  much  all  too  familiar  ma¬ 
terial  :  its  authorities  are  too  often  of  the  most  restricted  and 
stereotyped  order,  so  that  a  great  deal  escapes  him ;  in  places, 
as,  for  example,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  shows  both 
defective  knowledge  and  judgment;  the  treatment  of  many 
questions,  that  of  Neo-Kantism,  for  example,  is  of  so  gen¬ 
eral  and  untechnical  a  character  as  to  be  almost  valueless; 
the  thought  of  too  many  countries  —  for  a  “  P2uropean  ”  his¬ 
tory  in  any  but  the  narrowest  sense  —  is  absolutely  ignored, 
while  the  handling  of  that  of  France  is  not  remarkable,  and 
that  of  Italy  far  from  intimate  or  comprehensive;  worst  of 
all,  despite  chapters  on  “  the  unity  of  thought,”  and  on  “  the 
rationale  of  philosophical  thought,”  there  is  no  real  world¬ 
view  or  treatment  of  the  connectedness  of  things,  ”  Euro¬ 
pean  ”  thought  is  too  preponderatingly  German  thought  in 
the  author’s  hands,  but.  of  course,  even  with  this  limiting 
tendency,  the  work  is  a  valuable  one.  It  is  particularly  so  in 
respect  of  many  special  problems  raised,  in  spite  of  the  repet¬ 
itive  and  unnecessarily  voluminous  character  of  the  work. 

Jamks  Lindsay. 

Irz’inc,  Scotland. 


The  Boy  Prodlem  in  the  Home.  By  William  Byron 
Forrush.  author  of  "  The  Boy  Problem.”  Hvo.  Pp.  xi, 
287.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00.  net. 

,This  book  has  the  recommendation  of  being  written  by  one 
who  draws  his  facts  and  illustrations  largely  from  a  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  boys.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Preface,  “It  is  entirely  about  boys.  It  deals 
with  boys  of  all  ages.  (Some  writers  dodge  the  high-school 
age.)  It  has  to  do  solely  with  three  things;  home  govern¬ 
ment,  sex  discipline  and  religious  nurture. 

“  There  are  many  other  interesting  phases  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys.  There  is  the  lx)y  in  relation  to  his  gang,  but 
the  author  has  treated  that  in  his  earlier  book.  ‘  The  Boy 
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Problem.’  There  is  the  boy  in  relation  to  the  school  and 
society,  but  the  author  has  touched  that  in  ‘  The  Coming 
Generation.’  Then  there  is  the  boy  and  the  church,  but  in 
‘  Church  Work  with  Pioys  ’  the  writer  has  thought  about  that. 
Other  phases  remain.  .  .  .  Only  lack  of  space  has  prevented 
consideration  of  these  genial  themes  in  this  book.” 

The  book  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

Pyways  .\rounu  San  Francisco  Bay.  By  W.  E.  Hutch¬ 
inson.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  184.  New  York:  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concern.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  profitable  for  the  pilgrims  that 
visit  the  Panama  Exposition  than  this  handy  and  beautifully 
illustrated  volume. 

Vital  Problems  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu.  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Aston  Clinton,  Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford ;  author  of  “  The  Old  Testament,”  ”  The  Gospels,” 
“  S.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research,”  ”  Through 
Evolution  to  the  Living  God,”  “  Our  Father,”  “  The  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.”  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  2S9. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1914.  $1.25. 

An  acute  defense  of  design  in  the  universe,  from  an  ideal¬ 
istic  point  of  view.  But  the  author’s  idealism  involves  as 
much  reality  in  the  manifestations  of  matter  as  is  necessary  to 
make  of  it  a  “  second  cause.”  The  ideas  of  God  manifest  in 
matter  are  by  divine  decree  as  uniform  and  persistent  as  mat¬ 
ter  is  supposed  to  be  by  philosophers  who  maintain  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  views.  The  vagueness  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions  detracts  much  from  its  helpfulness. 

The  Constructive  Basis  for  Theology.  By  James  Ten 
Broeke,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  McMaster 
University,  Toronto,  Canada.  Pp.  ix,  400.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  $3.00. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  ”  to  show  that  modern  as 
compared  with  ancient  thought  affords  a  superior  constructive 
basis  for  Christian  faith,”  because  it  makes  it  possible  “  to 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  287.  11 
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form  a  theology  tliat  shall  effectively  promote  personal  re¬ 
ligious  life.”  The  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  task  are 
frankly  admitted,  and  call  for  sympathetic  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  The  author’s  attitude  is  that  of  “  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  Christian  faith  in  its  past  and  present  forms 
and  of  desire  to  contribute  to  its  establishment.”  In  Part  I. 
we  are  given  an  outline  of  “  The  Origin  and  Development 
of  Christian  Theology,”  which  takes  us  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Then  in  Part  II.  we  are  introduced  to  “A  New 
Philosophy  as  a  Constructive  Basis  of  a  New  Theology,” 
dealing  with  the  leading  names  in  philosophy  from  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  to  the  present  day.  And,  lastly,  in  Part  III.  we  are 
shown  “  Contemporary  Thought  as  a  Constructive  Basis  for 
Theology.”  The  historical  sketch  is  remarkably  well  done, 
and  in  the  skillful  hands  of  the  author  it  yields  much  illumi¬ 
nation  and  suggestion.  The  course  of  modern  philosophy  is 
also  ably  traced,  and  here  again  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learnt  in  the  way  of  valuable  criticism.  Indeed,  the  treatment 
of  the  first  two  parts  is  in  many  respects  most  masterly.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  the  positive  construction  of  Christian 
Theology  that  we '  feel  the  treatment  is  inadequate.  The 
writer  is  far  more  effective  in  criticism  than  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  his  conception  of  Christian  Theology  is  in  several 
respects  lacking  in  fullness  and  therefore  incompletely  in 
harmony  with  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  is  said  to  be  giving  place  to  its  modern  equivalent  in  a 
better  understanding  of  human  nature,  so  that  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  depravity  of  nature  is  only  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stages  of  development  from  an  instinctive 
life.  Then,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  always  a 
vital  and  crucial  subject,  is  largely  if  not  wholly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  same  is  true  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  curious  how  these  doctrines  of  Sin,  Atonement,  and  the 
Spirit  frequently  prove  the  “  articles  of  a  falling  ”  discussion, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Philosophy  can  never 
become  the  basis  of  a  true  Theology,  especially  because  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  must  always  be  an  integral  part  of  Theology. 
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Pectus  facit  theologuni.  So  that  we  can  recommend  this  book 
only  to  those  readers  who  are  able  to  make  their  way  through 
the  mazes  of  modern  thought  while  they  hold  fast  to  the  New 
Testament  presentation  of  Christianity.  On  many  subsidiary 
points  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  especially  through  the 
author’s  obiter  dicta,  not  a  little  helpful  guidance  will  be  de¬ 
rived  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  fundamental  position 
of  the  book  is  not  only  not  proven  but  is  really  impossible. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thom.\s. 

Thk  Incomparahle  Christ.  By  Calvin  Weiss  Laufer. 
l52mo.  Pp.  228.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

In  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  book  our  author  presents  a 
most  convincing  argument  for  the  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  while 
the  nine  subsequent  chapters  eloquently  and  touchingly  por¬ 
tray  the  support  which  Christ’s  revelation  of  himself  gives  to 
sinful  and  burdened  humanity  in  every  relation  of  life. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church  with  Regard  to  its 
Message  and  Program.  By  Paul  Moore  Strayer.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  509.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv.  1915. 
$1.50,  net. 

While  insisting  upon  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  life 
than  is  prevalent  in  many  of  the  churches,  and  while  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  improving  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.  the  author  of  this  instructive  volume  wisely  main¬ 
tains  that  “  the  church  itself  can  take  united  action  only 
within  certain  limits.  Such  action  as  some  reformers  demand 
of  the  church  would  be  foreign  to  its  whole  purpose  and 
mission”  (p.  123).  All  may  agree  upon  efforts  to  inspire 
men  to  right  action,  while  admitting  that  the  definite  plans 
for  promoting  political  and  social  welfare  may  be  questions 
upon  which  men  may  honestly  differ.  With  full  recognition 
of  these  principles,  the  author,  drawing  largely  from  his  own 
experience,  judiciously  urges  the  reorganization  of  church 
services  so  that  the  evening  service  shall  not  be  a  mere  rep¬ 
etition  of  that  in  the  morning,  but  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
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those  who  do  not  ordinarily  attend  church  services.  He  urges 
also  the  methods  of  propagandism  which  will  bring  the  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  to  the  people  in  everyday  life  through  noon¬ 
day  meetings  and  the  opening  of  the  church  buildings  as  cen¬ 
ters  of  rest  and  recreation  during  the  week.  In  general  the 
reader  will  find  throughout  the  volume  suggestions  that  are 
eminently  practical. 

The  Ideals  of  the  Prophets.  By  the  late  S.  R.  Driver, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  23!).  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark.  3s.  Gd.,  net. 

These  twenty  sermons  present  the  author  to  the  general 
public  in  a  very  winning  aspect.  The  title  gives  no  idea  of 
the  variety  of  topics  treated,  some  of  which  are  “  The  Call  to 
Conversion,”  “  The  Worth  of  the  Individual,”  ”  Comparative 
Religion,”  and  “  The  Authorized  Version.”  An  appendix 
furnishes  a  fairly  complete  list  of  Dr.  Driver’s  published 
writings,  of  the  main  events  of  his  life,  and  of  obituary  no¬ 
tices. 

Biblical  Libraries:  A  Sketch  of  Library  History  from 
3400  B.c.  to  A.D.  150.  By  Erne.st  Cushing  Richardson, 
Librarian  of  Princeton  University.  IGmo.  Pp.  xvi,  252. 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  $1.25,  net. 

A  most  instructive  and  handy  volume,  detailing  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  permanent  records  in  ancient  times.  Thirty- 
six  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
author  fully  justifies  the  application  of  the  word  ”  library  ” 
to  the  ancient  depositories  of  the  inscriptions  upon  clay  tab¬ 
lets  and  stone  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved  for  our 
enlightenment. 

De  Daemoniacis  in  Historia  Evangelica.  Dissertatio 
Exegetico-Apologetica  quam  exaravit  Joh.vnnes  Smit, 
Phil.,  Theol.  et  Rer.  Bibl.  Doctor,  Professor  S.  Scripturae 
in  Seminario  Archidioecesis  Ultraiectensis.  Hvo.  Pp.  xxiii, 
5!)0.  Roma:  Pontificio  Instituto  Biblico. 

Protestants  would  do  well  to  give  more  attention  than  they 
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do  to  the  scholarly  productions  of  Catholic  commentators  and 
exegetes.  The  present  volume  is  an  exhaustive  and  up-to- 
date  study  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Nothing  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Among 
the  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  possibility  and  nature 
of  demoniacal  possession;  demonology  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ ;  sayings  of  Christ  concerning  demoniacal  possession, 
in  which  are  considered  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  theory  that 
Christ  was  mistaken,  that  he  used  words  by  way  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  that  the  Evangelists  have  misquoted  him ;  also  the 
theories  of  hysteria  and  duplication  of  personality.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
special  cases.  As  a  source  of  information  upon  the  whole 
subject  the  volume  is  of  unrivaled  value. 

The  PiiiLosoriiY  of  Christ's  Temi’t.\tiox;  A  Study  in 
Interpretation.  By  George  Stefiiex  P.mnter,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  New  York  State  College,  author 
of  "  Herbert  Spencer’s  Evolutionstheorie.”  12mo.  Pp. 
vii,  333.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company.  1914. 
$1.50,  net. 

A  very  wide  range  of  topics  is  discussed  in  this  volume. 
The  author  defends  the  “  creationist  ”  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  soul,  discards  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil, 
denies  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  denies  that  evil 
spirits  can  ever  be  the  cause- of  diseases,  and  maintains  that 
“  miracles  to  the  modern  mind  are  a  stumbling-block  to  faith, 
for  the  reason  that  they  postulate  the  incomprehensible”  (p. 
190).  Nevertheless,  his  presentation  of  the  temptations  of 
our  Saviour,  and  of  the  lessons  to  l>e  derived  from  them,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject. 

R.xhhinic  Philosophy  .and  Ethics.  Illustrated  by  Haggadic 
Parables  and  Legends.  By  Gerald  Friedlander,  Minister 
of  the  Western  Synagogue,  London ;  author  of  “  The  Jew¬ 
ish  Sources  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  “  Hellenism  and 
Christianity,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  vi,  304.  London :  P.  Vallen- 
tine  &  Son’s  (Successors).  $1.25. 

This  book  is  chiefly  made  up  of  selections  “  of  Talmudic 
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and  Midrashic  Haggadoth,  arranged  according  to  their  sub¬ 
jects  ”  (p.  v).  It  is  thus  a  very  convenient  handbook  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  later  Jewish  philosophy  and 
,  ethics. 

The  Rook  of  Job.  The  Poetic  Portion  Versified,  with  due 
regard  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  Version.  By 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D.  12itio.-  Pp.  243.  Boston: 
Sherman,  PVench  and  Company.  $1.25,  net. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  this  noble  drama,  with  illumi¬ 
nating  notes  and  introduction.  The  result  of  close  study  of 
the  original,  and  of  long  experience  in  popularizing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book. 

The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy:  An  Interpretation  of 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Deutero-Isaiah. 
By  Albert  C.  Knud.son,  Professor  in  Boston  Lhiiversity 
School  of  Theology.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  281.  New  York:  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  1914.  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Knudson  accepts  without  question  the  new  traditional 
views  concerning  a  “  Deutero-Isaiah.”  The  existence  of  such 
a  person  he  treats  as  an  established  fact,  but  the  evidence 
presented  is  far  from  proving  it.  It  is  not  true  that  “the 
language  and  style  of  the  two  parts  of  the  book  [Isaiah] 
differ  so  widely  from  each  other  that  they  can  hardly  have 
emanated  from  the  same  person”  (p.  240).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resemblances  are  too  striking  and  convincing  to  be 
disregarded.  In  l)oth  parts  of  Isaiah,  for  example,  ”  apos¬ 
trophe  ”  occurs  as  nowhere  else.  Compare  chapters  i.  2  and 
xxiv.  1  with  xli.  1,  xlv.  8,  and  xlix.  14.  Note  also  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  break  oMt  into  song,  as  in  chapters  xii.  1-0,  xxv.  9, 
xxvi.  1—4,  in  the  first  part,  with  chapters  xlii.  10-12,  xliv.  23, 
and  other  places,  in  the  second  part.  Notice  also  the  figure 
of  the  potter  and  his  clay  in  chapters  xxix.  10  and  xlv.  9. 
Again,  chapters  xliii.  23,  24,  and  Ixvi.  3  assume  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  in  Palestine,  where  the  offering  of  sacrifices  was 
.still  obligatory.  But  sacrifices  were  not  obligatory  out  of 
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Palestine  during  the  exile.  Again,  chapters  Ivii.  5,  8,  Ixv.  3, 
4,  and  Ixvi.  17  arraign  the  people  for  idolatry,  a  sin  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  guilty  of  after  the  exile.  Again,  Dr.  Knud- 
son’s  reference  to  Babylon  as  the  dominant  world  power  in 
chapters  xlvi.  and  xlvii.  has  no  significance,  since  chapters 
xiii.  and  xiv.  give  even  greater  prominence  to  Babylon.  Prop¬ 
er  attention  to  the  prophetic  use  of  tenses  disposes  of  many  of 
the  other  arguments  of  the  author  for  a  post-exilic  date  for 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  ordinary  read¬ 
ing  public  to  impose  these  inconclusive  arguments  upon  them 
as  if  they  were  unanswerable  or  generally  accepted. 

God’s  F'aths  to  Peace;  A  story  of  Evolution.  By  Ernst 
Richard,  Founder  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  German-American  Peace  Society,  Lecturer  on 
the  History  of  German  Civilization  in  Columbia  University. 
Kimo.  Pp.  109.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern.  1914.  75  cents,  net. 

An  attractive  presentation  of  the  natural  forces  at  work  to 
lead  the  nations  to  settle  all  disputes  by  arbitration.  In  the 
Preface,  dated  Sept.  1,  1914,  the  author  says  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  make  any  changes  in  any  essential  part  of  the  book¬ 
let  by  reason  of  the  war  that  had  just  broken  out.  He  still 
believes  that  the  “  clouds  will  pass,  there  is  light  behind 
them.” 

\ 

Music  and  the  Higher  Educ.\tion.  By  Edward  Dickin¬ 
son.  Professor  of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music, 
Oberlin  College,  12mo.  Pp.  234.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 

Professor  Dickinson’s  books  all  have  the  initial  merit  of 
being  true  literature,  independent  of  the  subject  treated.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  them,  merely  on  account  of  the  style. 
The  subject  of  the  present  volume  affords  special  scope  for 
his  exceptional  skill.  Defending  the  proposition  that  “  the 
development  of  the  noblest  powers  of  intellect  and  spirit  is 
not  one  thing  and  the  ‘  vocation  ’  another  thing,”  he  main¬ 
tains  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  concert  courses,  the 
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art  exhibition?,  the  dramatic  performances,  “  must  be  taken 
more  seriously  ”  than  they  have  been  heretofore,  “  and  sys¬ 
tematic  measures  be  employed  to  brinj^  them  into  an  organic 
relation  with  the  established  college  system.  They  must  be¬ 
come  an  inside  interest  —  not  an  incidental  show  under  irre¬ 
sponsible  managers”  (p.  79).  Professor  Dickinson  makes  an 
earnest  plea  for  a  better  trained  class  of  musical  teachers  in 
Ajuerican  collegiate  institutions.  As  it  is  now.  the  lecturer 
in  these  institutions  upon  musical  criticism  makes  it  a  mere 
“  side  issue,”  giving  to  the  preparation  of  his  lectures  merely 
the  time  ”  which  he  is  able  to  snatch  from  the  weary  hours 
occupied  in  teaching  of  harmony,  or  piano-playing,  or  what¬ 
ever  his  specialty  may  be.  The  colleges  call  for  experts  in 
the  history  and  interpretation  of  literature,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  (still  a  very  few)  in  the  history  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture.  and  architecture,  but  they  leave  the  interpretation  of 
music  to  those  who  have  crammed  foi:  it  in  their  eleventh- 
hour  leisure.  .  .  .  The  contrast  between  this  country  and  Eu¬ 
rope  in  this  respect  is  noticeable.  .  .  .  Such  eminent  scholars 
as  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  Hugo  Riemann, 
Jules  Combarieu  —  to  mention  a  few  out  of  many  —  are  reg¬ 
ular  or  occasional  lecturers  in  colleges  and  universities”  (p. 
145).  The  men  in  this  country  competent  to  give  such  lec¬ 
tures  are,,  our  author  says,  “in  newspaper  offices,”  where 
there  are  many  “  admirably  equipped  for  the  work  that  is 
needed  in  our  higher  abodes  of  learning,  but  these  institutions 
know  them  not”  (p.  145). 


The  ExGr.iSH  Hymn:  Its  Development  and  Use  in  Worship. 

IJy  Louis  F.  Penson,  D.D.  Svo.  Pp.  xvii,  024.  New 

York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  11)15.  $5. 50,  net. 

We  read  with  great  interest  a  portion  of  the  chapters  of 
the  present  volume  as  they  were  published  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Revieie  during  the  years  1910-14.  but  here  they 
are  rewritten  and  enlarged,  and  form  only  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  volume  which  everywhere  bears  niarks  of  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  subjects  treated  are 
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the  evolution  of  the  Engflish  hymn  and  its  liturgical  use ; 
Dr.  Watts'  “  Renovation  of  1  ’salmody  ” ;  hymnody  of  the 
Methodist  revival,  of  the  evangelical  revival,  of  the  romantic 
movement,  and  of  the  Oxford  revival :  with  a  chapter  on  the 
evangelical  hymnody  of  America,  and  on  twentieth-century 
hymnody.  The  index  fills  more  than  thirty  double-column 
pages,  of  which  three  pages  give  the  first  lines  of  individual 
hvmins. 

The  Un'foldi.vg  Univkrsk.  By  Edg.vr  L.  Heeum.wce. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxiii,  4(>5.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1015. 
$1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  an  illustration  of  the  valuable  work  which 
a  country  pastor  can  do  in  pursuit  of  .an  avocation,  and 
supports  the  contention  which  the  late  Edwards  A.  Park  al¬ 
ways  maintained,  that  a  country  parish  was  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  prosecution  of  scholarly  work.  In  this  case  the  author 
certainly  shows  evidence  of  having  covered  in  his  reading  the 
latest  and  best  Iwoks  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science; 
and  the  information  imparted  in  the  volume  is  in  a  form 
which  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  large  number  of 
readers  who  cannot  spare  the  time  to  go  to  the  original 
sources  for  information. 

Su.MERi.\N  Business  and  Administrative  Documents  from 
THE  Eari.ie.st  Times  to  the  Dynasty  of  Agade.  By 
George  A.  Barton.  Svo.  Pp.  511.  Philadelphia :  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  Museum.  1915. 

This  splendid  volume  contains  si.xty-four  autograph  plates 
of  Babylonian  tablets,  so  perfect  in  execution  that  they  can 
be  used  to  advantage  by  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
originals ;  also  ten  photographic  plates  of  the  more  important 
tablets,  A  translation  of  a  text  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  millennium  before  Christ  tells  of  efforts  to  rid  the 
land  of  locusts  and  caterpillars ;  while  one  of  3200  b.c.  tells 
of  various  commercial  transactions  before  silver  and  gold 
were  used  as  a  medium  of  values.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  so  well  that  it  is  beyond  criticism. 
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Goethe^  with  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.  By 
Paul  Carus.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  357,  Chicago  and  London: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  $3.00. 

As  the  years  go  on,  our  wonder  increases  at  the  number 
and  high  character  of  tlie  books  issued  by  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.  However  much  we  may  differ  from 
Dr,  Carus  in  some  of  his  philosophical  principles,  we  can  but 
admire  the  success  with  which  he  secures  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  a  variety  of  personalities  and  themes  which,  though 
important,  are  not  usually  thought  capable  of  popular  presen¬ 
tation.  The  present  volume  is  a  marvel  for  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness  and  for  the  fullness  and  instructiveness  of  its  illus¬ 
trations. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Book  of  Faith  in  God.  By  John  T.  Paris,  D.D.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Book  of  God's  fVovidence.”  “  The  Book  of 
Answered  Prayer,”  etc.  Hvo.  Pp.  295.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Or.atory  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible.  By  Ferdinand  S.  • 
SciiENCK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Preaching  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Hvo.  Pp. 
viii,  241.  $1.25,  net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Jesus  and  Politics:  An  Essay  towards  an  Ideal.  By  Har¬ 
old  B.  Shefheard,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Vida 
D.  ScuDDER.  12mo.  Pp.  xxxii,  145.  $1.00,  net. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Wehle.  12mo.  Pp.  199.  $1.00. 

Dwight  Goddard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Good  News  of  a  Spiritual  Realm.  By  Dwight  God- 
D.\RD.  12mo.  Pp.  379.  $1.00. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York  City. 

India,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines:  A  Practical  Study 
in  Missions.  By  W.  F.  Oldham.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  299. 
$1.00,  net. 

The  Bible  and  Life.  By  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo.  Pp.  239.  $1.00, 

net. 
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The  He.\rt  of  Blackstone;  or,  Principlesi  of  the  Common 
Law.  By  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law  in 
Washington  College,  Washington,  D.C.  Introduction  by 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  12mo.  Pp.  247.  -$1.00,  net. 

The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
James  M.  Campbell.  12mo.  Pp.  303.  $1.00,  net. 

Social  Mess.\ges:  The  New  Sanctification.  By  Charles  W. 
Barnes.  12mo.  Pp.  100.  50  cents. 

Variety  in  the  Prayer  Meeting:  A  Manual  for  Leaders. 
By  William  T.  Ward.  Introduction  by  Bishop  William 
O.  Shepard.  12mo.  Pp.  192.  50  cents. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Selections  from  the  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  (The  Open  Court  Series  of  Classics  of  Science 
and  Philosophy,  No.  2.)  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
G.  A.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  2(57.  $1.25. 

The  Mechanistic  Principle  and  the  Non-Mechanical: 
An  Inquiry  into  Fundamentals  with  Extracts  from  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Either  Side.  By  Paul  Carus.  8vo.  Pp. 
105.  $1.00. 

The  Principle  of  Rel.\tivity  in  the  Light  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Science.  By  Paul  Carus.  With  an  Appen¬ 
dix  Containing  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Bradley  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  1727.  8vo.  Pp.  105.  $1.00, 

net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Springs  of  Joy,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Robert  F. 
Horton,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Lyndhurst  Road  Church,  Lon¬ 
don.  12mo.  Pp.  222.  $1.00,  net. 

'What  Must  the  Church  ix)  to  be  s.wed?  The  Necessity 
and  Responsibility  of  the  Unity  of  Protestantism.  By  P. 
Marion  Simms,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  324.  $1.50,  net. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

MoDr:RN  Values  and  their  Christian  Sources.  By  Philip 
C.  Walcott.  12mo.  Pp.  216.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Drift  Toward  Religion.  By  Albert  W.  Palmer. 
12mo.  '  Pp.  117.  $1.00,  net. 


